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Art. I.—LIBERALISM IN EUROPE. 


History of the F'rench Revolution of 1848. By A. De Lamar- 
tine. 2 vols. Boston: Philips, Sampson & Co. 1849. 


To write a satisfactory history of a great popular revolution, 
we regard as a very grave affair. It can not be done in haste. It 
is difficult to do it, soon after the event occurs. It may also be 
added, that the instances are rare, in which it has been well done 
by those who were themselves chief actors in the occurrences 
narrated. ‘Time is ordinarily required, to the end that the sub- 
ject may be studied on all sides; that the impressions and the 
testimonies of many persons may be brought together and com- 
pared ; and that the excitements and the sympathies called forth 
by the occasion may subside, and leave the mind to calm and 
healthful action. All that it is reasonable to expect, in such a 
case, is that those who write should give us faithful chronicles, 
or graphic pictures no matter how fresh and lively, of what they 
have seen and known, or of what they have thought and pur- 
posed if personally concerned; and these will furnish the mate- 
rials ont of which, when the proper time arrives, the philosophic 
historian may construct his well-labored, comprehensive, and im- 
partial work. 

If, therefore, in writing the history of the late revolution in 
France, M. de Lamartine has failed to accomplish all that must 
be ultimately demanded, there are obvious reasons for the failure, 
which are not at all connected with any question as to the quali- 
fications of the writer for his task. We doubt, however, whether 
the genius of this brilliant man is well adapted to historical com- 
position. His temperament is ardent and impulsive; his imagin- 
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ation kindles easily, and rises often to wild and airy flights ; his 
currents of thought are rapid, and his generalizations not seldom 
seem to rest on too small a basis; and although his reflections 
are often highly original and striking, he lacks the power of cool 
analysis, and of sustained and vigorous reasoning. Even his 
History of the Girondins, justly popular as it is, does not, in our 
opinion, rank in the highest class of histories. Still less does the 
History of the Revolution of 1848. This work, well known 
already to the reading public, is written with dramatic spirit, and 
portions of it with a thrilling power and interest; yet it exhibits, 
nevertheless, the defects which would naturally be expected from 
the characteristic peculiarities of the author. It has, however, 
a special value, as the apparently honest personal narrative, of a 
truth-loving, generous, and right-hearted man—himself the hero 
of the story—written while every incident was fresh in memory. 

This is all we propose to say of M. de Lamartine or of his 
book at present. Indeed it would be out of season now to say 
much more. But as it was the demolition of the throne of the 
House of Orleans, and the establishment of the French Republic, 
that opened the drama the progress of which agitated all Europe 
for so long a period, and which reached its catastrophe when the 
sword of the Austrian butcher entered the heart of Hungary ; the 
history of this first act, affords an appropriate point from which to 
take a departure, in submitting a few thoughts in relation to the 
actual results of the late determined struggle of the nations for 
the attainment of a happier social and political condition. We 
think it of great importance to the cause of freedom that these 
results should be correctly understood ; and we would gladly 
contribute even a very little towards the right apprehension of 
the facts. 


The present is the offspring of the past. Then only do we 
comprehend our own time, when we consider it in its relation to 
all time. ‘To a superficial reader, the history of the world pre- 
sents only a long succession of struggles and of changes which 
seem to have been regulated by no steady principles, and to have 
led to no very great results. The revolutions of empires are in- 
numerable. The rise and fall of states and cities, and of polit- 
ical and social institutions, are found to make up no small portion 
of the events of every century, as we go backward towards the 
fabulous ages of the race. The men of every period are seen 
exhibiting signs of restlessness and aspiration ; sensible of wants, 
and striving and hoping for the attainment of a better condition 
and the coming of brighter days. Yet on ahasty view, but little 
appears to have been accomplished after all. Still the whoie race 
is unsatisfied ; large portions of it are wretched, and the day of 
general perfection of condition and of universal joy, looks as re- 
mote as ever. 
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To more profound and thoughtful minds, however, another 
view presents itself. ‘To such it appears that the travail and the 
groans of ages have by no means been in vain. ‘There is seen 
to be reason enough for the opinion that, on the whole, there has 
been a steady progress towards those things for which the hearts 
of men have sighed, and to reach which they have striven and 
suffered ; a progress not always indeed discernible, nor wholly 
without its eddies, and even its momentary reactions; but yet a 
real and prevailing progress. If we admit this to be the truth, 
we shall of course be disposed to consider the agitations of our 
own time as the effects of powerful and far-reaching causes, and 
not of mere impulses and accidents which are wholly of to-day. 
We shall regard them with hope, and not with despair. 

Never, perhaps, in any age, were a greater number of thrilling 
occurrences crowded into an equal period, than have filled the 
last two years of European history. It was the fortune of the 
writer to pass over a large part of the arena on which these con- 
flicts have been waged, but a little before the commencement of 
the strife. We were struck with the portentous calm, the pre- 
lude, as it afterward appeared, to the coming whirlwind. We 
heard the deep low murmur of suffering humanity. We saw 
power leaning on the apparently firm pillars of established and 
consolidated institutions ; confident in itself, and regardless of the 
will of the masses of the people. 'The security of princes proved 
delusive. The storm of revolution scattered them like chaff. 
The civilized world was startled ; and for a time, all eyes and 
ears were turned, with intense solicitude, towards the fields of 
desperate strife. It seemed as if universal humanity were rising, 
in awful majesty, to avenge the wrongs of ages. 

But the tempest has gone by. The world breathes again. 
The hopes of some, and the fears of others, have been realized 
in the crushing of revolutionary movements, and to some extent 
in the establishment of the old regimes. Rome, Florence, Ven- 
ice, Milan, ‘Turin, every part of Italy which dared to strike for 
liberty, is obliged to succumb to overwhelming force. France 
holds an ambiguous position, and seems not unlikely to be cheated 
of the boon for which so many of her sons have bled. Germany 
already finds her vision of unity fading into thin air; and heroic 
Hungary has seen her hopes extinguished in the tears and blood 
of her noblest sons. Absolute governments, are saying that the 
people are effectually subdued. 'The world laments that the 
cause of freedom is thrown back. Patriotism is sinking down 
again in deep despondency ; and brave and high-souled men, of 
late the champions of the people, are wandering over the world 
in sadness, bearing the bitter woes of exile. 

What then is, in fact, the position of the cause of freedom in 
Continental Europe? This is a question of deep and universal 
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interest. It isa question of fact, and not of speculation. It js 
a question on which we are probably not without the means of 
making at least an approximation to the truth. We shall solve 
it, if at all, by a careful consideration of the character of the Op- 
posing parties, and of the nature and power of the principles 
which have been brought into collision in the contest between 
governors and governed. We may perhaps discover, on the side 
of the liberals themselves, some causes which have necessarily 
operated to prevent their entire snecess ; and likewise some causes 
on the side of despotism, which have naturally given it some 
temporary favor and strength. It does not follow of course, that 
because the masses move, they move towards genuine freedom. 
It is not certainly true, that because governments resist the up- 
heavings of the masses, they act in opposition to wholesome lib- 
erty. We must look deeper than mere names. Governments 
may move ina way to favor freedom; and the people may do 
that which tends only to subvert it. And it is doubtless rarely 
true when parties are contending, that all the good is on the one 
side, and all the evil on the other. It is clear that it has not been 
so in most political contentions. 

In order to comprehend the present state of the cause of hu- 
man rights in Europe, there are two questions to be answered. 
The first is—What is the true idea of social liberty? The see- 
ond—How far has this been comprehended and regarded, by the 
so-called liberal parties? If we can satisfactorily answer these 
inquiries, we shall attain a just view of the whole subject. 

That the nature of true liberty is often misconceived, is a very 
obvious fact. ‘That it should now be clearly understood by the 
great body of the people in the principal states of Europe, blinded 
and oppressed as they have been for ages, it would be unreasona- 
ble to expect. Doubtless there are many who have no other no- 
tion of it, than that it is freedom from all restraint—the power 
in each individual man, of doing just as he pleases. But a mo- 
ment’s reflection shows, that the only condition in which such 
liberty can be conceived, is that of the absolute isolation of the 
individual from the species. The hermit who dwells apart in 
the solitude of the desert or of the mountain cave, who has not 
a single relation to any of his kind, may if he chooses, enjoy 
an entire freedom from restraint. Man in society never did and 
never can enjoy it. His individual will must often be checked, 
restrained, or modified, by collision with the wills of others. It 
is truly as well as beautifully said by Edmund Burke, that “in 
the gross and complicated mass of human passions and concerns, 
the primitive rights of men undergo such a variety of refractions 
and reflections, that it becomes absurd to talk of them as if they 
continued in the simplicity of their original direction.” Still, it 
is true that man in society has rights which are inalienable ; rights 
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which neither the convenience nor the pleasure of others, may 
justly limit or wrest away. 

What then és social liberty, in the right conception of it,—the 
question again returns. No one, perhaps, can give a better an- 
swer, than that which Sir James McIntosh, that most acute as 
well as most learned and elegant of writers on fundamental law, 
has given. “The description of liberty,” says he, ‘“ which seems 
to me the most compreheusive, is that of security against wrong.” 
And he adds in the same connection, that ‘men are more free 
under every government, even the most imperfect, than they 
would be if it were possible for them to exist without any gov- 
ernment at all; which is simply saying, that even tyranny al- 
lows a larger degree of liberty than anarchy. This is not to be 
disputed. Government is necessary to protect individual man 
from being wronged by other individuals about him; and when 
it faithfully fulfills its function in this matter, he is, so far, truly 
free. But government armed with power to afford protection, 
may itself become the oppressor. Hence it is necessary that by 
a written constitution or other suitable means, governmental 
power should be confined to its appropriate work and limits. 
The right idea of social liberty, therefore, is that of a state in 
which individual man is secure against the infringement of his 
personal rights, by his associates in the civil body on the one 
hand, and by the governors who rule him, on the other. Wher- 
ever the individual is effectually protected from injustice at the 
hands of the many who compose society, and of the one or few 
who administer the government, there is genuine liberty; the 
highest degree of liberty which in the social state is possible. 
Restraints on personal inclination, impulse, will, there must of 
necessity be many ; but there will be not one more than the gen- 
eral good requires. Liberty without such restraints, would be 
perpetual war of conflicting passions, the most insufferable of 
despotisms, in its results. With them, it is freedom conjoined 
with safety, harmony and order. Such we take to be the proper 
notion of wholesome social liberty, the liberty which human 
hearts must always yearn for till they find it. 

Now it is plain that such liberty as this, is the goiden mean, 
whose two extremes are anarchy and despotism. Anarchy usually 
arrogates to itself the name of liberty, and despotism claims to be 
the representative of order. In fact, however, anarchy is liberty 
run mad, and despotism is order petrified. But since order is an 
indispensable condition of social happiness, society if brought to 
the alternative, will choose order without liberty, in preference to 
liberty without order. From the nature of the case, then, it is 
certain that when in the great struggles of the people against 
arbitrary power, the cause of genuine freedom becomes inci- 
dentally associated with elements of disorganization and disorder, 
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it will fail to make great progress. It will be likely to suffer 
temporary checks, and perhaps some serious reverses. There 
will be found not a few who will stand aloof, or incline to the 
side of power, from a dread of the excesses of infuriated mobs, 
urged on by blind and lawless passions. It is only when discon- 
nected from such evil adjuncts, and standing forth as the friend 
and ally of moderation, intelligence, and general justice, that lib- 
erty commands the homage and gains the suffrages of all classes 
of mankind, to such an extent that she can advance to real and 
enduring victories. 

We have thus explained what seems to be the true idea of so- 
cial hberty. ‘The second question now presents itself. Has this 
idea been comprehended, and made the basis of their action, by 
the liberals of Europe, in the struggles which have recently oc- 
curred? ‘There will of course be found in all large bodies of 
men acting together in relation to any subject, some individuals 
who will be far in advance of the majority in the breadth and 
clearness of their views. But we are to look at the movement as 
a whole. Such men as Lamartine and Arago, Mazzini, Mamiani 
and Kossuth, with others less conspicuous, are not to be taken as 
representing the opinions and the temper of the masses. They 
were the master spirits whose immense intellectual superiority 
gave them their political preeminence, and enabled them to direct 
and modify somewhat the aims and wishes of the people. And 
it was the greatest of all embarrassments to the most enlightened 
of the leaders, that taken altogether, the liberal party was com- 
posed of the most heterogeneous materials, and was greatly de- 
fective in intelligence and soberness as well as unity. It lacked 
most palpably definiteness of views, soundness of principle, and 
simpleness of purpose. 'To these deficiencies are, without doubt, 
in no small degree, to be ascribed its partial failure. 

We say there was a great want of clear and well determined 
views on the revolutionary side. We do not alledge it as a fault; 
it was rather a misfortune, growing out of the nature of things; 
still it is to be noticed as a fact. Question any of that mighty 
raultitude of human beings from the common walks of life, who 
stood up in the name of God and aggrieved humanity against 
oppression. Ask that care-worn, anxious-looking, and now exci- 
ted man, who has helped to raise the revolutionary shout, what 
are his notions as to what is best for himself and for the social 
system. He answers in vague and general terms. Press him 
with questions. He looks puzzled and in doubt. He does not 
know precisely what it is he wants. One or two things there 
are, undoubtedly, which he knows well enough. He knows that 
his political relations are not what they should be. He is sure 
that there is something wrong somewhere in the constitntion of 
society. He is thoroughly convinced that he was not made to be 
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the mere dependent of his fellow-man ;—to have his hands bound, 
his conscience bound, his thoughts bound, his very soul made 
subject to the will and power of others. There is a deep sense of 
injury which chafes his soul. He carries within him a conscious- 
ness that he is fitted for higher ends, and better destinies of life, 
than those which are before him. And along with these, exists 
the hope that in overturning and destroying existing forms of 
government, relief may at length be found. 

Such is a picture of the individual liberalist. It is of course 
substantially the picture of the masses. The crowds that thronged 
the Champs Elyséé, the Place Vendome, and the Boulevards des 
Italiens at Paris, during the days of February, knew little more 
than that they really had no political rights and privileges; that 
some of the advantages of civil life must rightfully be theirs; 
and that there was at least a chance of something better in a 
change. "The same was true of those who at Palermo and at 
Naples, at Leghorn, Rome and Florence, at Venice, Milan and 
Genoa, as well as in the smaller and larger states of central Eu- 
rope, lifted up the battle cry for freedom. The true idea of lib- 
erty, as consisting simply in that personal security against wrong, 
by means of which each individual should have full power to 
make the most of his own capacities, and to eat in peace the 
fruits of his own labor, they had not comprehended. How 
should they have understood it?) The whole structure of Euro- 
pean society is fitted to perplex and baffle the common mind, 
exerting as it must, a silent, steady influence from childhood up- 
wards, on all its thoughts and feelings. When the people look 
about them, they see so many evidences that for ages the many 
have been subject to the few, that it seems almost as though 
there is prima facie evidence that this is according to the course 
of nature and to the will of God. It is true there is something 
in each man’s heart that abjures the dogma. But, there stand the 
old feudal castles, stern, solemn, hoary witnesses that the vas- 
salage of the many has been the established order of things in 
by-gone centuries. ‘There are the palaces in which popes and 
princes have wielded the sceptre of despotic power, in the vari- 
ous forms of spiritual and temporal dominion, from time imme- 
morial. ‘There are the names and the monuments of long dynas- 
ties of sovereigns, to whom a divine legitimacy has been con- 
ceded, and whose right to reign has passed without a question. 
Connected with the established governments, both ecclesiastical 
and civil, there are many associations of dignity and grandeur, 
many traditions of glorious deeds achieved, and of administra- 
tions which were wise in their policy, and useful and happy in 
their influence on society. It is difficult for men to rid them- 
selves of the impressions which such things naturally make upon 
the mind, and which often cause plain truths and almost self- 
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evident principles to appear obscure and doubtful. Some are 
able to do this more, and some less, as the case may be. The 
same individual, perhaps, inclines at one time towards the vener- 
able and the established ; and at another, towards the novel and 
the experimental. A great many shades of opinion and of feel- 
ing are thus produced among the different classes which make up 
society ; and it is hard for the masses of the people, destitute as 
they are to a very considerable extent of even elementary educa- 
tion, to attain to well-defined and rational views of the sources of 
the evils which exist, and of the nature of the changes which 
they want. Such views, as a matter of fact, they have not yet 
been able to attain. 

And while it is not to be denied that the popular party in revo- 
lutionary Europe has been greatly defective in its views of the 
rights and the necessities of the body of the people, it is equally 
plain that the political principles which have been generally im- 
bibed and acted on, are many of them radically false. The 
attempt has been made to construct the social system on unsound 
and impracticable foundations, an attempt in which failure was 
of course inevitable. 

In the constitution of civil society, according to its true idea, 
the following principles are clearly fundamental. 

First—that government, in some form, is a matter of necessity 
and not of choice. 

Secondly—that it is the right of the people, to determine what 
shall be the form of the government and by whom it shall be 
administered. 

Thirdly—that equal natural rights belong to ail who compose 
the state. 

Fourthly—that all duties originating in the relations of the 
individual to society are reciprocal. 

In relation to the first two of these elementary truths, the most 
pernicious errors have prevailed extensively, not only among the 
unlearned and unreflecting, but among the philosophers, the 
statesmen and the popular writers who have chiefly molded 
public sentiment. France has been the fertile hot-bed of error 
on this subject. The eloquence with which Rousseau maintained 
the absurd opinions that the savage state is the natural and most 
perfect state of man, and that society is only a voluntary com- 
pact, which may not only be modified as respects its form, but 
abrogated altogether at the pleasure of its members, caused these 
gross falsehoods to be popularly received as unquestionable truths, 
before the great Revolution. ‘These unsound doctrines have been 
assisted to obtain and keep their hold by the widely prevailing 
atheism. This dreary form of unbelief,—in part the natural re- 
action of a corrupt Christianity, and in part the fruit of a shallow 
but arrogant philosophy set off by the witticisms of Voltaire and 
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the sophistries of the Encyclopedists,—in denying a government 
to the universe, denies a natural basis to the government of the 
state. ‘The divine existence being admitted, the dominion of 
order and of law, as a means of order throughout the universe, fol- 
lows asa matter of course. Or to place the point in another light, 
since man’s nature is such that he can not live but in society, and 
since society can not exist but under government, which gives 
it organic form, it is a plain conclusion that government itself is 
a part of the economy of nature, and is to be traced directly up 
to the will of God. ‘The form of the government and the choice 
of the administration, are left to be determined by the people of 
each state, expressing their will ina proper manner. But whether 
government shall exist or not, as a necessary condition of social 
welfare, is not, we repeat, a question submitted to man at all. 
Its necessity lies in the constitution of humanity and of the 
world. The misconception of so material a point must always 
prove disastrous in its influence on any efforts at the reconstruc- 
tion of the social system. A political fabric, resting on loose 
foundations, and built by fallacious rules, will rise only to fall in 
ruins. 

That there must be in every rightly organized society, a full 
recognition of the entire equality of men in respect to natural 
rights, is also a vital principle. It is the principle that makes 
man truly man, whoever or wherever he may be. It is the prin- 
ciple which cuts up root and branch, the pretension, whether of 
kings or priests, to control by divine right the person or the con- 
science. It is the principle which makes the ruler the servant of 
the people and responsible to them. What it demands for each 
individual, is that he shall have the same liberty as others to be 
what he can be, and to do what he can do; the same security 
in acquiring good, and in possessing and enjoying it. This is the 
true meaning of the doctrine. But in the apprehension of great 
numbers among the revolutionary masses, it has been fatally per- 
verted. The writers of various shades who have advocated com- 
munism, from St. Simon to Proudhon and Louis Blanc, have 
gone so far as to claim not only an equality of rights, but an 
equality of possessions also. ‘These two things are as different 
as possible. The principle of equal rights allows to A and B an 
equal freedom and equal security in the improvement and exer- 
cise of their own powers, and in the acquisition and enjoyment 
of every attainable object of desire. But suppose that while A 
is at work, B is idle; that while A is frugal that he may accumu- 
late something for his future use or pleasure, B is wasteful, giving 
up his time and means to dissipation and extravagance. By and 
by, one has property, the other none. One is rich, if you please, 
the other poor. One reaps the fruit of his honest industry; the 
other that of his willful laziness and vice. Now communism 
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asserts that this lazy, vicious, profligate spendthrift, has just as 
good a right to the earnings and the savings of the industrious, 
the virtuous, the self-denying laborer, as that laborer himself has. 
This is according equal rights with a witness, certainly. It is 
the subversion of all right ; the most cruel and detestable injus- 
tice. If any thing like this must be a condition of living in so- 
ciety, there would be ample reason for advocating the savage 
state as better. No wonder that liberal movemeuts, so far as 
directed by such a perversion of sound principle, should be re- 
garded by the wise with great distrust. 

We mentioned one more elementary truth, that of the reci- 
procity of duties between the individual and society. If this 
principle be not clearly understood and distinctly recognized, 
there will be unreasonable expectations and demands upon the 
one hand, and unjust impositions and restraints upon the other, 
It is the duty of society to ask no more of the individual than 
the surrender of such rights as it is really necessary to the public 
good that he should yield. The individual, on the contrary, 
must demand no more from society, than it is consistent with the 
public good to grant. It is the duty of society, by its govern- 
ment, its laws and institutions, to secure to the individual the 
enjoyment of his personal rights and safety ; and so it is the duty 
of the individual to lend his influence in support of the rights 
and safety of society. Society may impose upon the individual 
his fair proportion of all public burdens; the individual may 
claim that society allow him his fair share of social privileges. 
Society by its organic power and wisdom, is to seek the elevation 
and improvement of the individual, in the promotion of educa- 
tion, the fostering of industry, and the aid and encouragement of 
merit ; and the individual owes it to society to repay the debt by 
habits of diligence, economy and virtue; by adding, to the ex- 
tent of his powers and opportunities, to the common means of 
happiness. In short, the relation is to produce a constant inter- 
change of benefits. Of course it follows that the flagrant neg- 
lect of duty on the one side, cancels the corresponding obligation 
on the other. If the individual is idle and profligate in character, 
society is not bound to distribute to him the earnings of the in- 
dustrious and frugal. If he invades the rights and endangers the 
safety of the public, society no longer owes him its protection, 
but for its own security, may deprive him of his privileges, or 
even of the power to pursue his mischievous designs. Choosing 
to make himself a public pest, he may be dealt with as such. 
All this has plainly been but little understood by no small portion 
of those who have swelled the excited crowds of Paris, and other 
revolutionary centres. Vast numbers have been ready to demand 
that society should do every thing for them, while they should 
do nothing for society. They have forgotten their own respon- 
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sibilities, and made exorbitant and unjust Cemands. In this way 
they have prejudiced the popular cause, and thrown large and 
influential classes on the side of its opposers. 

That a movement which was thus characterized by the vague- 
ness of its views, and the unsoundness of many of its principles, 
should lack singleness of purpose, was inevitable. When our 
own fathers lifted the flag of revolution, they understood the na- 
ture of the work to be accomplished. They knew what freedom 
was, and they resolved to have it. ‘To this sole end they directed 
their united efforts. ‘They moved almost as one man in the 
struggle. ‘This it was that made them strong. But in France 
and Italy, in Switzerland, Austria and Prussia, diversity of views 
and theories have generated powerful factions, ‘whose coéperation, 
if they did codperate, was imperfect. Under the revolutionary 
impulse, there was a mighty heaving and struggling of the masses, 
but not a united pressing towards a definite point. ‘There were 
men of intellect, men of courage, men of enthusiasm among the 
leaders; but while there were some who were not wanting in 
political experience and sound integrity, there were many who 
were with reason distrusted in respect to both these qualifications, 
and the number was very small of those whose high moral yuali- 
ties commanded the admiration and secured the implicit confi- 
dence of all. 

It was a natural consequence that a very considerable portion 
of the more intelligent and prudent class of citizens, did not dare 
to veriture into what seemed rather a great melee of all kinds of 
restless elements, than a rational and well-directed movement ; 
that they were led to seek neutrality, or even to favor govern- 
ments which were ready to promise all reasonable reforms. It 
was this sort of holding back, in ceutral Europe more especially, 
which brought the revolution to a stand, and defeated the well- 
nigh consummated project of a German Empire, with ample 
guarantees of constitutional liberty. The more moderate portion 
of the common people themselves hesitated to cut loose at once 
from their political anchorage, to drift without any certain des- 
tination upon a stormy sea. With a greater amount of popular 
enlightenment, with better political and social theories, with 
sonuder moral convictions in place of the recklessness of rabid 
atheism, and along with these a spirit of coéperation instead of 
mutual distrust, moving the whole liberal party towards the one 
great end of establishing the wholesome liberty which rests on 
order and just laws, the wave which dashed against the thrones 
of Europe would have swept them away forever. It was the 
great misfortune of the cause of human freedom, that these evils 
could not be avoided. They were the natural results of those 
very oppressions against which war was waged. We refer to 
them simply as facts which are quite obvious, and which help to 
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explain the failure of the liberal spirit to attain a triumph. The 
genius of reform has been not unlike the Cyclops, when, Ulysses 
and his companions having put out his eye, he cast about him 
with all his giant force, and hurled vast rocks with terrible des- 
peration, but failed because of his blindness, to do the execution 
he intended. 

We are by no means disposed, then, to consider the reverses, 
and the present apparently discouraging prospects of the cause 
of liberalism, as indicating any inherent weakness in the cause 
itself. "These do not prove at all, as we conceive, either that the 
true wants of society, and the right principles of social organiza- 
tion, government, and progress, are not coming speedily to be 
well comprehended by the great body of the people, or that 
when they shall be, the pressure toward healthful freedom will 
not be irresistible. We take the affirmative of both these propo- 
sitions. We are persuaded that the people of Europe are learn- 
ing, and will ere long arrive at a competent knowledge of the 
truth ; and that when they have attained it, they will be as irre- 
sistible as Niagara. 

The people, it is obvious, are learning by the universal accel- 
eration of ideas. ‘The state of society which the absolute gov- 
ernments of Europe are laboring to perpetuate, essentially belongs 
to those by-gone, shadowy ages in which power dwelt undis- 
turbed by popular murmurs in its old stone towers, and the people 
slept in the inglorious repose of ignorance, and of unaspiring 
vassalage. But the owls and the bats are now scared from these 
time-worn battlements, by the scream of the locomotive. ‘The 
shades are past. Daylight is streaming everywhere. The world- 
wide commotions of the last half century have so waked human- 
ity to its high destinies that it can never sleep again. ‘The great 
heart of the civilized world is palpitating with excitement, and 
in its energetic throbbing is driving the warm life-blood through 
all parts of the social system. Popes can not stop it. Kings can 
not stop it. Precedents, associations, aristocracies, institutions, 
armies even cat not stop it. Whatever may obstruct, it will 
make to itself a way. Meanwhile the constitutional liberty of 
England, and the still more perfect constitutional liberty of the 
United States, are living illustrations in the sight of all the 
world, of the practicability of the union of liberty with law. 
The pleasures and advantages of freedom as thus exemplified, it 
is impossible to conceal from the growing millions of the conti- 
nent. Every traveler that ascends the Rhine, or climbs the Alps, 
that lingers about the classic Arno, or communes with the past 
upon the Tiber, will carry with him, and will inevitably let fall, 
such facts and thoughts as will serve to feed the fire that burns 
concealed in the breasts of thousands. Every intelligent emi- 
grant from the Old World to our own shores, as often as he writes 
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a letter of friendship to those whom he has left behind, will tell 
them of the difference between a land of freedom and the house 
of bondage. ‘The interests of commerce, of manufactures, of 
science, art and letters, all tend in the same direction, all help to 
circulate, to mingle and intermingle, the views and sentiments, 
political and moral, of the civilized world. ‘To labor to preserve 
the ancient s/a/u quo, in these circumstances, is to resist the sweep 
of time, and the march of God’s eternal Providence. 

It is also true that the liberals of Europe are learning by expe- 
rience. Contrast, in illustration of this statement, the late revo- 
lution in France with that at the close of the last century. In 
comparison with the horrible ferocity which seemed to possess all 
hearts in the Reign of ‘Terror, the temper of the Parisian popu- 
lace in the days of February, was gentleness itself. Never, per- 
haps, was a revolution, changing the political condition of thirty- 
six millions of people, effected with so little bloodshed, and with 
so speedy a reéstablishment of order. It was, in no small meas- 
ure, because the lessons of the former time were well remem- 
bered. ‘The desire to avoid the errors and the miseries of that 
melancholy period was general and deep. The revolution of 
July, which gave the throne to the house of Orleans, had like- 
wise fixed some wholesome truths in the public mind. And such 
doubtless has been the result everywhere of the movements of 48. 
It is not at all to be believed that the popular mind has been stirred 
to intensity of thought for many months together, that so many 
plans have been formed, so many things attempted, and so many 
acts heroically done, and yet the people are no wiser. Ignorance 
and folly live where mind is torpid, and where thought stagnates 
in its fountains. It is doubtless by successive steps, perhaps 
through the painful discipline of yet other unsuccessful struggles, 
that those who bear the wrongs of oppressive government, will be 
prepared to gain and enjoy a full enfranchisement. In the late 
contests they have learned their own strength as they had never 
learned it before. ‘They have ascertained how many souls there 
are that pant for liberty, and how much the zeal and courage of 
such numbers, even though encompassed by many disadvantages, 
is able to achieve. ‘They have made the discovery—and it is 
one of moment—that beneath the uniform of standing armies, 
warm, sympathizing human hearts are beating, and that this ap- 
parently firm prop of power may fail it in its need, and even help 
to hurl it from its seat. They have acquired some knowledge of 
the rocks and shoals on which their cause, in its efforts to ad- 
vance, is in most danger of making wreck. And not the least of 
all, they have informed themselves, in a degree, of the tactics 
and resources of the enemies of progress. All this will not be 
lost. The wisdom gained will remain written ineffaceably on the 
memories of men. It will add greatly to the effectiveness of futurg 
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efforts, whether in the cabinet or in the field, in the discussions 
of the assembly and the press, or in the plotting and execution 
of new schemes of revolution. So far, at least, the cause of lib- 
erty has gained, and its martyrs have not bied in vain, although 
it has not reached the highest ends towards which it has been 
striving. 

And let the great body of the people of Europe once become 
intellectually and morally elevated to a capacity for self-govern- 
ment, and’ nothing adverse to their freedom, however venerable 
by age, or however entrenched by strong defenses, will be able 
to resist them. We do not say that the same forms of govern- 
ment and the same institutions of society, will be established 
everywhere. ‘This isa matter of small moment. All that should 
be looked for, all that can reasonably be desired, is that the social 
organization, whatever particular shape it may assume, shall be 
grounded in just principles, and shall be thoroughly pervaded 
with the spirit of genuine liberty. We predict with confidence 
this final triumph of the popular cause. Not merely because we 
wish that it may triuinph. Not in a spirit of poetical dreaming 
which loves to conjure up bright visions of the future. We make 
it the solid ground of our prediction, that there are causes in ope- 
ration which must act with the steadiness and power of nature’s 
laws to bring the event to pass. 

There is the sense of justice in the bosom of every man ; of that 
justice which is outraged by the principles and practices of despot- 
ism, whether secular or spiritual. So long as men can be kept 
ignorant and degraded, their perception of their rights and wrongs 
may be too confused to form the basis of any vigorous action. 
But when, as now in Europe, they can no longer be kept in such 
a state; when once they are excited to intellectual activity, and 
have within their reach the means of coming at right views, then 
they will grasp the great principles of natural justice with a clear- 
ness of apprehension, aud a conviction of individual responsibility, 
which will prepare them to act against oppression with uncon- 
querable energy. There is no such thing as crushing enlight- 
ened, earnest men, who carry, living and burning in their souls, 
the assurance that God and truth are on their side. They 
may be doomed to the dungeon, the bullet, or the scaffold; but 
in place of every one who is thus made an offering for the 
welfare of mankind on the altars of a cruel tyranny, ten others 
shall come up full of their power and spirit, to watch the steps of 
tyrants. 

Along with the sense of justice, there is developed in all men 
who are cultivated in any good degree, an instinctive appetite for 
freedom. ‘This is a feeling rather than an intellection. It 1s 
a yearnimg of the heart ; vague it may be, but deep and strong 
as the affections of the soul, and most powerful as a spring of 
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action. It belongs to universal humanity, and the more elevated 
men become, the more difficult it is to quiet it, without bestow- 
ing the good it craves. It is this gnawing of a restless heart in 
millions of bosoms through all the states of Europe, which dis- 
poses the people to welcome agitation ; which is as tinder to the 
electric spark of liberty; which urges men to risk name and 
property and life itself, in the endeavor to gain a position in 
which they can feel that they are men. It is the same at the 
foot of AXtna, over the plains of sunny Italy, on the banks of 
the Danube, the Vistula, or the Rhine, and in the streets of Paris. 
And when under the pressure of this inward impulse, allied with 
a just knowledge of their rights, and guided by the dear-bought 
wisdom of experience in political contentions, the common peo- 
ple of Europe shall fairly muster in their united strength in the 
last great battle for the rights of man, they will be as overwhelm- 
ing as an Alpine avalanche. In the complete triumph of free 
principles, there will be developed a civilization such as the world 
has never seen. 

Nor must we omit to add, that in no former age could Chris- 
tianity, the noblest of all charters of the rights of man, the most 
efficient of all elevating agencies, exert its vital forces, as it is 
now coming to exert them, in bringing in the reign of freedom. 
Never so much as now, did it seem to be evolving its spiritual 
truth and power, and disengaging itself from the false appendages 
with which human weakness and presumption in past ages, have 
encumbered it. Not only its general spirit, but its particular prac- 
tical applications, are every day becoming at once more widely 
and more correctly understood. The ‘ Who is my neighbor’ of 
narrow, clannish selfishness, is giving place to an enlightened 
largeness of heart which embraces all the world. Good men 
and great men are addressing themselves to the solution of the 
various problems connected with the causes and the cure of so- 
cial evils, and are laboriously searching out the most effectual 
means of ennobling the human race, by vindicating everywhere 
the rights of conscience, and bringing the power of divine reli- 
gion to bear directly on their hearts. ‘True Christianity carries 
general education in its train. It breathes abroad the spirit of 
order and of peace, It inspires a love for all the genuine forms of 
beauty and of goodness, and is thus the mother of true taste and 
art. It begets the sense of personal responsibility, and a health- 
ful and untiring zeal for the universal enlightenment and progress 
of mankind. In short, since it supplies the essential elements of 
happiness and growth to man in all the relations of his being, it 
must involve in its own vitality and diffusion, the highest attain- 
able welfare of the race. 

We say then, as the result to which we come, that there is no 
occasion to despond in relation to the cause of liberalism in Con- 
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tinental Europe, even in its present temporary reverses and em- 
barrassments. ‘These reverses and embarrassments are sufficiently 
accounted for, when we ascribe them to the errors, theoretical 
and practical, which are an accidental and not an essential part of 
liberal movements, and which increasing knowledge and experi- 
ence will certainly correct. ‘The cause itself, grounded as it is in 
vital truths, in the moral sense of the human soul, and the deep 
instinctive yearnings of the heart; nourished as it is by the spirit 
of the age, by the circulation of ideas, and by the advancing influ- 
ence of a pure and spiritual C ‘hristianity, may be regarded witha 
hope full of assurance. It must advance. It will advance. Of 
course there must be time for the instituted causes to work out 
their appropriate effects. The great Ruler of the world is never 
in haste ; but with the certainty of unchanging law, he evolves 
events. We do not think of questioning, that by-and-by the 
freedom, the intelligence, the enterprise and thrift, the virtue, the 
piety and social happiness which now characterize New England, 
and even a higher degree of all, are to fill the vast area between 
the Atlantic and Pacific shores. We already see the glorious 
era,—with God’s leave but a little way before us,—when two 
hundred millions of freemen shall here dwell happily together. 
With equal faith may we expect, although indeed we can not 
place the period so near, that a day not less serene and joyful 
will break, ere very long, over all the face of Europe. ‘There as 
here, humanity will stand erect. Society, in its whole economy, 
in the adjustment of all its relations and its interests, will exhibit 
both political and moral soundness, both general justice and gen- 
eral content. Whatever convulsions may precede, or may intro- 
duce a state of things so much to be desired, that day in which 
rational liberty shall be finally triumphant, will bring rest to the 
troubled nations. It will reward the sacrifices of the heroic souls 
who have suffered for its sake. It will quiet the throes of long 
agitated France. It will make lovely Italy forget the debasement 
and the tears of ages, and look more beautiful than ever, as she 
sits amidst the riches of historic ruins, and holds in her lap the 
choicest treasures of modern art. It will bring up wretched 
Spain from her medieval darkness and stagnation. The Pyre- 
nees and the Jura shall catch the voice of freedom from the Ap- 
penines and from the Ural, and shall reflect it back in pleasant 
echoes. Germany shall have the national unity for which she 
sighs. Poland will live again. And Hungary, sad, bleeding 
Hungary, will remember: Austrian butcheries only as having 
helped to make the fire of freedom burn brighter in all hearts. We 
utter not the idle words of euthusiastic rhapsody, nor yet do we 
pretend to any extraordinary prophetic insight. But, believe it, 
well-wishers of humanity: we speak the words of sober cer- 
tainty and truth, so surely as there is constancy in the laws of 
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nature and of man. In the words of a brilliant poet, we 
will say— 
Glory to them that die in this great cause! 
Kings, bigots, can inflict no brand of shame, 
Or shape of death to shroud them from applause. 
No—manglers of the martyr’s earthly frame! 
Your hangman fingers can not touch his fame. 
Still in your prostrate land there shall be some 
Proud hearts, the shrines of Freedom’s vested flame. 
Long trains of ill may pass unheeded, dumb, 
But Venerance is behind, and Justice is to come! 


A ens ene sss 


P, (BZinkrusaee 
Art. I1.—WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


Memoir of William Ellery Channing, with Extracts from his 
Correspondence and Manuscripts. In 3 vols., 12mo. 2d 
edition. Boston. 1848. 


The Works of Wm. E. Channing, D.D. Eighth edition. 6 
vols., 12mo. Boston. 1845. 


Tuts memoir has been highly praised in periodicals which ad- 
vocate or sympathize with Unitarianism. We can not, however, 
speak of it in terms of unqualified commendation. ‘That it has 
merits of a certain kind in a considerable degree, we freely admit. 
It is well adapted to please the admirers of Dr. Channing in his 
own denomination, especially the transcendental portion of them. 
Beyond that circle of his friends, we do not think it will be ac- 
cepted as a work which meets the demand that has long existed 
for an extended biography of a man who has attracted so much 
attention at home and abroad. 

To satisfy this want, a narrative of a more sober, judicious and 
critical character was required. But whether we are right or 
wrong in this opinion, we think every candid and unprejudiced 
reader will admit that this work is marked by several serious 
faults. In the first place, it is much too long. Three duodecimo 
volumes, of four or five hundred pages each, constitute a biog- 
raphy altogether too protracted of a man in whose life there were 
so few striking incidents, and whose days were chiefly passed in 
his study, or in the discharge of the ordinary duties of a Chris- 
tian minister. It is true that the work is, to a great extent, made 
up of extracts from Dr. Channing’s unpublished writings and 
letters, and is designed, in this way, to be a kind of autobiogra- 
phy. Yet these selections do not often contain any thing very 
new or interesting. ‘They do not commonly throw much new 
light on either the interior life, or the external history of the man. 

Vou. VIII. 44 
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All the information they afford might have been much better giv- 
en in a few condensed, well written pages by the biographer. 
The work, moreover, is written in too eulogistie a strain from the 
beginning to the end. We have no doubt that Dr. Channing 
was a man of great ability, of unusual purity of conduct, and of 
a remarkably benevolent disposition. But it would have been 
much better to have allowed the reader to infer this from the nar- 
rative of his life, than to have obtruded it upon his attention, on 
almost every page, in the form of profuse praise. As a biography 
it is deficient also, in a definite, distinct delineation of Dr. Chan- 
ning as a preacher and a literary man. ‘There is a vagueness 
of language and description, running through the whole of it, 
which preyents us from obtaitjing dy such clear and vivid idea 
of its sthPect, as we gather of Robert Hall from reading his life 
by Gregory, or of John Foster from the memoir which has been 
published of him since his death. We should like to know what 
books he was fond of reading, what departments of knowledge he 
cultivated, what were the general topics of his preaching, and 
what the character of his pulpit ministrations, and many other 
particulars of this nature. But the author affords us little satis- 
factory information on these points. It is true that he often 
makes the attempt. But instead of giving a plain, unvarnished 
statement, he uses such vague, general and indefinite language 
that we are unable to form any very clear idea from the descrip- 
tion he has drawn. He frequently composes a picture of beauti- 
ful colors, but without any distinct, well-defined outlines. If our 
readers wish to test the truth of this opinion, let them read the 
delineation of Dr. Channing as a preacher, in the second volume, 
or a “ Day in Newport,” in the third. ‘The latter description is 
much better than the former. Yet it reads more like a descrip- 
tive poem in blank verse than a sober, unambitious narrative. 

We can not, in dismissing this work, characterize it better than 
by saying it is just such a book as might have been expected from 
aman whose mind, though of a greatly inferior calibre, 1s after 
the same type as that of Dr. Channing’s, and who has formed his 
style and habits of thinking from the writings of his. relative 
whom he so enthusiastically admires. 

With these few remarks on the biography of Dr. Channing, we 
proceed to give a brief sketch of his life, gathering the materials 
chiefly from the volumes before us. 

Wintiam Exvtery Cuannina was born at Newport, Rhode Is- 
laud, April 7th, 1780. His father was a lawyer in that place, of 
superior talents and extensive practice in his profession. His 
mother was a woman of excellent native powers and of remark- 
able energy and activity. Of his early childhood nothing partic- 
ularly worthy of notice is recorded, except that he was regarded 
as a very interesting, and remarkably beautiful boy. At an early 
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age, the moral qualities for which he was so much noted in man- 
hood, began to develop their existence, a kind, amiable disposition, 
a deep sense of moral obligation, an instinctive abhorrence of 
whatever is mean and little, and a warm admiration of every 
thing that is noble and just in human conduct. These were the 
predominant elements of his moral character in the later periods 
of his life, and they strongly marked his opening youth. In 
this respect, with him, as with most other men, “ the child was 
father of the man.” His youth, like that of others in the same 
condition of life, was passed in acquiring the rudiments of knowl- 
edge, and in preparing fora collegiate education. Besides the ap- 
pliance of books and teachers, the powers of his mind were 
greatly strengthened and developed by intercourse with intel- 
ligent persons, who resorted to Newport as a watering place, and 
spent much of their time at his father’s house. From the con- 
versation of these visitors, among whom were eminent statesmen, 
distinguished professional men, and leaders of the revolution, 
Channing derived many opinions on liberty and politics, which 
very materially colored his views of these subjects through the 
remainder of his life. His early education was also carried for- 
ward by frequent contemplation of the noble ocean scenery of 
his native place, which he enthusiastically admired from his child- 
hood, and the influence of which in forming his subsequent char- 
acter, he eloquently describes in a discourse delivered at the dedi- 
cation of the Unitarian church in Newport, in 1836. 

When he had reached the age of thirteen his father died. Mr. 
Channing’s death left his family in narrow pecuniary circum- 
stances. Jor though he was a man of extensive practice in his 
profession, he had accumulated but little property. His widow, 
however, found means to carry on the education of her children. 
In 1794, William, then in his fifteenth year, was sent to Harvard 
College. 

His academical career was a brilliant one. The stimulating 
influences to mental cultivation, which are always found in a col- 
lege, and which were then in unusual activity, rapidly developed 
and matured his superior abilities. Before he graduated he was 
universally allowed to be the best writer, debater and scholar in 
his class. High expectations were already entertained of his fu- 
ture eminence. The studies to which he devoted most attention 
seem to have been general literature and moral philosophy. He 
read carefully, Locke, Berkeley, Reid, Hume, Priestley, Hutch- 
eson, Ferguson, Butler and Price. The last four writers were 
especial favorites with him. They exercised a powerful influ- 
ence in forming his opinions on morals, literature and religion du- 
ring the rest of his life. From Price he derived that peculiarity, 
which pervades all his works, of writing such words as love, duty, 
right, &c., with a capital letter. 
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During most of his college course it had been his expectation 
to study law or medicine. But before he graduated he concluded 
to enter the ministry. As he was now dependent on his own ex- 
ertions for a livelihood, and was still very young, he determined 
before he commenced his theological studies, to spend two years 
in teaching. For this purpose he went to Virginia as a pri- 
vate tutor on the estate of Mr. Randolph, near Richmond. In 
this situation there were many things fitted to render school teach- 
jing pleasant. But the time spent in this employment seems to 
have been the most unhappy period of his life. His health which 
had hitherto been good, broke down, and he was ever afterwards 
an invalid. He was dejected and melancholy, and his body was 
well nigh worn to a skelton. 

The causes which reduced him to this unhappy condition, and 
threw so dark a cloud over his residence in Virginia, were ex- 
cessive study, in which he spent the greatest part of the night 
after the severe toils of the day; and “ascetic desires of curbing 
the animal nature and of hardening himself for difficult duties,” 
which led him to practice the most rigid austerities. ‘There was 
another cause, however, more influential than either of these, 
and that was a religious conflict in his soul. The account which 
he gave of himself as he then was, in a letter written many 
years afterwards, vividly describes his intense mental suffer- 
ings. After months of agonizing excitement, he obtained a set- 
tled peace of mind. His views of spiritual religion, and the 
change through which he passed in his feelings respecting this 
subject, are clearly and fully detailed in a communication at this 
period to a friend at home. It is such a definite and satisfactory 
statement of his religious experience, that we would present it to 
our readers did our limits permit. We recognize in it the ele- 
ments of a genuine conversion. It is true that there is but a 
slight reference to the great fundamental principle of evangelical 
piety, entire dependence on the intervention of Christ as the only 
ground of justification in the sight of God. Yet when we con- 
sider his subsequent life, the purity and moral beauty which adorn- 
ed his general conduct, the ardor of his zeal in the cause of hu- 
manity, the deep sense of duty under which he always acted, and 
the warmth of pious feeling which pervades his writings, we can 
not but think that he was the subject of that spiritual renovation 
whereby old things pass away and all things become new. “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Judging by this test, we must 
conclude that the man who takes the Bible for his rule of action, 
who follows the idea of duty wherever it leads him, who conse- 
crates himself to the glory of his Maker and the good of his spe- 
cies, and who leaves behind him an example radiant with the 
beauty of goodness, is a Christian, however faint may be his re- 
cognition of some of the leading doctrines of Christianity. All 
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this and much more was true of Dr. Channing during the remain- 
der of his life. 

After he had completed his engagement in Virginia, he return- 
ed to Newport. Here he commenced his theological studies, pur- 
suing them by himself, unaided by the instructions of any living 
teacher. When he had spent some months in this manner he was 
appointed to an office in Harvard College, with the ttle of regent 
of the university, an office which was little else than a sinecure 
created on purpose to assist worthy but indigent theological stu- 
dents in studying their professions. After having spent about two 
years at Harvard in preparing for the ministry, in the same man- 
ner as in his native place, he was licensed to preach. Of his 
theological opinions at this time, there is no very clear or certain 
account. As his early life was passed at Newport under the 
preaching of Dr. Hopkins, and as all his family connections were 
strong Hopkinsians, it was expected that he would embrace the 
same system of theological tenets. He did, indeed, adopt some 
of the doctrines of this distinguished divine. But his system as 
a whole he rejected with abhorrence. He was, probably, at this 
time, and during the remainder of his life, an Arian. He aflirm- 
ed some years afterwards respecting himself that he never had 
been either a ‘Trinitarian or a Calvinist. 

How he could have obtained license to preach when holding 
such latitudinarian views in theology, it is not difficult to explain 
if we consider the state of religion at that period in New Eng- 
land. ‘The union of church and state, the half-way covenant, the 
long dearth of revivals, the troubles and disorders growimg out of 
the revolution, had for a long while reduced evangelical piety to 
avery low ebb. Spiritual religion had nearly died out of the 
churches in many parts of the land. No inconsiderable portion 
of the ministers, and multitudes of church members, were igno- 
rant of the gospel as an inward and spiritual power. In this state 
of things it was very natural that both ministers and people 
should gradually slide into the belief and practice of a mode of 
Christianity more in accordance with their spiritual condition, 
than the stern, severe, uncompromising creed of their Puritan 
forefathers. In swinging loose from the orthodox system, they 
first embraced low Arminianism, next Arianism, and some of 
them did not halt till they reached the verge of infidelity. Hence 
at the time when Dr. Channing was licensed, the leaven of Unita- 
rianism was already working in the churches of Massachusetts. 
A large portion of the ministers in the eastern part of that State, 
were deeply infected with it. Such being the state of things in 
religion, Dr. Channing, though an Arian, found no difficulty in 
entering the ministry. Nor indeed would he, whatever might 
have been his religious opinions, if we may judge from his exam- 
ination. For, after he had read a sermon, he was asked only a 
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single question, and that, we believe, related to one of the dog- 
mas of Hopkinsianism. 

Of the reasons which induced him to reject Calvinism for the 
new theological opinions then beginning to be prevalent in New 
England, we are not informed. Many we presume, will attribute 
his preference of the one system to the other to the books he read, 
and the religious society in which he mingled, while engaged in 
studying for the ministry. We have no doubt that these had 
much influence in determining his choice. Yet if he had been 
placed in entirely different circumstances, we do not believe that 
he would have been a Calvinist, or if he had become one, that he 
would have long adhered to the Calvinistic interpretation of Chris- 
tianity. ‘The whole structure of his mind unfitted him to sympa- 
thize with the religious system which passes under the name of Cal- 
vinism. ‘The predominant quality of his mental constitution was 
exquisite sensibility to beauty in all the varied aspects of its uyiver- 
sal presence. Anything that would have pleased him, whether in 
religion, morals, nature, art, or human action, must have presented 
itself clothed in the radiant colors of beauty. To a mind of such 
a cast, Calvinism has few attractions. It is a system, sharp, an- 
gular, and perhaps, homely. Every thing in it is more for use 
than ornament. The truths which it embraces are clearly stated, 
well defined, well proportioned, and stand out in severe, bold out- 
lines. Strong, robust, logical minds are pleased with its solid 
foundation, its firm massive structure, and the harmony and pro- 
portion of all its parts. But to the sentimentalist, the poet, the 
man who is governed by the esthetic quality of his nature, it has 
no form nor comeliness. Men of this class commonly turn away 
from it with indifference or disgust, and cast about for some sys- 
tem of Christianity more congenial with their taste and sensibility. 
Hence we think that if Dr. Channing had embraced the Calvin- 
istic creed he would not have retained it long. ‘The same cause 
which carried Isaac Taylor in England from the ranks of the dis- 
senters over to the established church would have induced him to 
swing loose from Calvinism, harsh and rough as it then appeared 
in the various theological writers who had undertaken its illustra- 
tion and defense. We can not easily conceive how a man of 
so peculiar a turn of mind, could have sympathized with Calvin, 
Edwards, Bellamy, and Hopkins, highly acceptable as their 
writings are for the most part, to the philosopher, the true theo- 
logian, the thoroughly evangelical Christian, and to every one 
who prefers truth in its naked simplicity above all the showy 
ornaments in which it can be dressed. 

After Dr. Channing was licensed, he made the first trial of his 
powers as a preacher in Boston. He at once attracted warm ad- 
miration. The “fervor, solemnity, and beauty” of his discourses 
drew forth high applause from all who heard him. He soon re- 
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ceived calls to the pastoral office from two churches in Boston. He 
accepted the invitation of the Brattle street church, and was in- 
stalled over it in 1803. This church was then in a depressed con- 
dition, but as soon as the new pastor commenced his labors its 
prospects began to brighten. ‘The congregation rapidly increased. 
The eloquence of the young preacher drew crowds to hear him. 

The characteristics of his preaching at this time were much 
the same as those which marked his pulpit ministrations during 
the subsequent periods of his life. As a preacher, he bore but 
a slight resemblance to the mass of celebrated pulpit orators. 
He had, in fact, but few of the striking, showy qualities of man- 
ner which captivate the majority of hearers. But he was well 
fitted to please highly the intelligent portion of the community. 
His person was slender and diminutive, yet well proportioned, 
and his countenance decidedly handsome, and intellectual in its 
expression. His voice was small in its compass, but clear and 
beautiful in its tone. He used very little gesticulation to en- 
force his sentiments. ‘The peculiar and distinguishing character- 
istic of his delivery was calm, subdued earnestness. He left on 
his andience the impression of a man having solemn, weighty 
thoughts to deliver, and bent on uttering them in the most im- 
pressive manner, keeping himself in the background, and direct- 
ing the attention of his hearers as much as possible to his senti- 
ments. ‘I'he matter of his sermons, we presume, was like that 
of those printed discourses of his which may be taken as spe- 
cimens of his ordinary preaching,—the common duties of life 
enforced with much beauty of thought and elegance of style, ex- 
hortations to the practice of a sublime, stoical virtue, and decla- 
mation on those somewhat mystical subjects which were always 
favorite topics with him, such as likeness to God, the essential 
dignity of human nature, and the indefinite perfectibility of man. 

Entering on his professional life in such favorable circumstan- 
ces, he made rapid advances in public estimation. ‘The reputa- 
tion which he gained bv his first efforts in the pulpit constantly 
increased. He was soon regarded as the first preacher in Boston, 
and continued to hold that high rank during the rest of his life, ) 
unless we except Mr. Buckminster, Dr. Griffin, and Dr. Beecher, 
each of whom, in the circle of his own admirers, was preferred 
to Dr. Channing. 

Soon after his settlement he removed his mother’s family from 
Newport to Boston, and gave them a residence in the parsonage 
of his society. ‘To place them in a comfortable position, and to i 
give his brothers and sisters good advantages of preparation for } 
life, he remained unmarried ten years, devoting nearly all his sal- 
ary to their support, and occupying one of the poorest rooms in 
the house. At the end of that-time he married his cousin, a lady \ 
of wealth, whose mother owned the fine estate near Newport 
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to which he was so fond of retiring during the heats of summer 
to recruit his wasted strength. 

After he was well established in Boston and had entered on his 
work in the ministry, no incident of importance occurred for many 
years to disturb the even tenor of his life. The reputation which 
he acquired when he began to preach was well sustained, and 
was increasing. He was laborious in the discharge of his duties 
as a Christian minister. His devotion to the interests of his con- 
gregation, his kindness to the poor, the purity and general excel- 
lence of his conduct, won him universal love and admiration. 
His studies were various and extensive. He took a deep interest 
in the revolutions of Europe and the political affairs of his own 
country. On such occasions as fast, election, and thanksgiving 
days, he preached sermons on these secular subjects, which attract- 
ed great attention, and, when published, were widely circulated. 
In this manner twelve years of his life as a clergyman rolled 
quietly away. ‘Then came an event which gave a new com- 
plexion to his history,—the separation of the Unitarians, who 
called themselves “liberal Christians,” from those who adhered 
to the old orthodox faith of New England. ‘The immediate oc- 
casion of this separation is well known. ‘There was published 
in England, in 1812, by Rev. Thomas Belsham, in his Memoirs 
of Lindsey, an account of “the progress and present state of the 
Unitarian churches in America.” ‘This account was compiled 
from documents and information communicated by Rev. James 
Freeman, D.D., and William Wells, Jr., Esq., of Boston, and 
other Unitarian gentlemen in this country. This book, either 
from care on the part of the Unitarians, or for some other reason, 
did not come to the knowledge of any among the orthodox till 
about two years after it reached Boston. In 1815 however, an 
orthodox minister obtained a copy of it, and extracted from it, and 
published in a pamphlet, with an effective preface, the account 
of American Unitarianism. The disclosures made by this pam- 
phlet produced among the orthodox an outbreak of feeling which 
had long been gathering and was ready to burst forth. They felt 
that they could no longer hold communion with those who so 
manifestly denied the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. A for- 
mal separation was immediately effected ; and a controversy be- 
tween the two parties was at once begun, which was carried on 
for many years. In this theological warfare, Dr. Channing, from 
his high reputation and the peculiar circumstances in which he 
was then placed, naturally took the lead on the side of the Uni- 
tarians. Manfully did he battle with his opponents during a large 
part of the remainder of his life, in the pulpit and through the 
press, on every occasion when the opportunity was fairly presen- 
ted. Of the ability with which he acquitted himself in this the- 
ological controversy, widely different opinions are entertained. 
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Among the Unitarians he acquired from this source no inconside- 
rable share of the great estimation in which he is held by them. 
They regard him as having gained a complete triumph over his 
opponents, and given a blow to Calvinism beneath which it still 
staggers. From this opinion we, of course, entirely dissent. We 
think there never was a man more completely vanquished on the 
field of argument, than was Dr. Channing by Professors Stuart 
and Woods, and some others against whom he contended in this 
theological conflict. 

In 1822, Dr. Channing visited Europe. Of his travels in the 
Old World and the impressions made on his mind, no record is 
given in his biography. We learn, however, from other sources, 
that his conversation and preaching drew forth warm commenda- 
tion in England. Coleridge in particular spoke highly of him. 

One object which Dr. Channing had in visiting Europe was 
the improvement of his health. For many years he had been 
an invalid struggling against bodily infirmities. His travels for a 
while partially invigorated his exhausted constitution. But at 
length he gradually relapsed into his former feeble state. Incapa- 
ble of discharging the duties of his office, he partly relinquished 
his connection with the church to which he had ministered, and 
preached at first but half a day on the Sabbath, and afterwards as 
his strength diminished appeared in the pulpit only at distant inter- 
vals. Yet, although withdrawn to a great extent from the active 
duties of the ministry, he was busily occupied as far as his health 
permitted. He published several reviews in the Christian Exam- 
iner which awakened much interest beth in this country and Eng- 
land. He wrote also most of the occasional discourses which are 
printed in his works. 

In 1835 he was brought prominently before the public by the 
interest which his treatise on slavery excited. ‘The anti-slavery 
excitement which had then, for some years, agitated the land, 
from its commencement strongly arrested his attention. Ever 
since his residence in Virginia he nad cherished a deep abhorrence 
of slavery. He published nothing on that subject however, till 
1835. Then the solicitations of friends, and the intense excite- 
ment on the subject prevalent through the whole country, induced 
him to appear before the public in a treatise. After this period 
till the close of his life he continued, at intervals of two or 
three years, to publish his views on this and kindred topics, 
a9 as the annexation of Texas and emancipation in the West 

dies. 

This portion of Dr. Channing’s life has greatly endeared his 
name far beyond the circle of his literary and Unitarian admirers. 
It is generally acknowledged by the friends of philanthropy and 
freedom, that he rendered by his efforts a very important service 
to their cause. His anti-slavery publications, glowing with the 
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most intense hatred of wrong, injustice and oppression, inculca- 
ting the loftiest views of right and duty, and at the same time 
tempered by a charitable Christian spirit, helped materially to swell 
the tide of feeling against slavery which had already begun to 
rise in the northern and western portions of the country. The 
influence of his great name was thrown on the side of the aboli- 
tionists, and it served to dispel much of the prejudice and con- 
tempt which had been infused into the public mind against them 
and the object which they aimed to accomplish. 

We have already mentioned that Dr. Channing was an invalid 
during most of his ministry. After his health, partially recovered 
by his journey to Europe began again to decline, he grew fee- 
bler every year, till in the iatter part of his life he was seldom 
capable of any protracted effort either in speaking or in writing. 
In 1842 he rallied his strength and made one of his best ad- 
dresses at the anniversary of the abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies, held August Ist, in Lenox, Mass. A few weeks after- 
wards he attempted to return home by the way of the Green 
Mountains in Vermont, hoping that their bracing atmosphere 
would revive his enfeebled body. He had proceeded as far as 
Bennington when he was attacked by a typhus fever. In three 
or four weeks his exhausted constitution sunk under it. He died, 
October 2nd, 1842. His end was calm and peaceful. Sustained 
by the consolations of religion, he met his summons into the fu- 
ture world, assured of a happy immortality. 

It has often been said that in the latter part of his life his reli- 
gious opinions underwent a material change, and approximated 
much nearer to the orthodox system than they had ever been be- 
fore. This is a mistake. It is true, indeed, that he declared at 
this period, “I am little of a Unitarian, I have little or no interest 
in the Unitarians as a sect. I have hardly any thing to do with 
them. With Dr. Priestly, a good and great man, who had most 
to do in producing the Unitarian movement, I have less sympa- 
thy than with many of the orthodox.” Yet there is no reason 
to believe that his creed was materially different from what it 
was at the commencement or in the middle of his ministry. As 
the evening of life began to close around him, the asperity of his 
feelings against the orthodox, engendered in the heat of theologi- 
cal warfare, was greatly softened. The mists of prejudice which 
had obstructed his vision, were partly scattered by the clarifying 
power of Christian charity, and he saw more in their whole sys- 
tem to love and admire than he had seen before. For the same rea- 
son the strength of his sectarian attachment was much abated, 
and he could not confine himself in the narrow circle of Unitari- 
anism, but “stood aloof from all except those who strive and 
pray for clearer light, who look for a purer and more effective 
manifestation of Christian truth.” Still he was no more of a Trin- 
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jtarian or a Calvinist than he was at the outset of his Christian 
life. He was still what he always had been, a moderate Arian. 

Dr. Channing’s personal appearance and pulpit ministrations we 
have already described. In his habits, manners and ordinary con- 
duct, there was nothing peculiarly characteristic except that he 
was very reserved in his social intercourse, and it was not easy 
to become acquainted with him. We are told that “intimacy 
with him was a rare thing; and even where it existed it was at- 
tended with restraints not usual in the closest friendship. Where 
there was perfect freedom of mind in intercourse with him, there 
was not the perfect freedom of manner that ordinarily follows it.” 
Yet notwithstanding his reserved manner, his conversation is said 
to have been remarkably interesting. It was fully equal to his 
preaching and writings, and was marked by the same beauty, 
calm, subdued earnestness, and fervid thought, by which they 
were characterized. 

On the moral character of Dr. Channing we need not dwell. 
It is universally allowed by all who were personally acquainted 
with him, or who have read his biography, that in all the rela- 
tions of life he deserved unqualified praise. His conduct was a 
daily exhibition of the characteristic evangelical virtues, purity 
of heart, ardent love to God, habitual obedience to his will, be- 
nevolence to man, and those amiable qualities which shed a con- 
stant sunshine through the breast of their possessor, and strongly 
endear him to all within the circle of his friendship and acquaint- 
ance. We willingly concede him a place among the men who 
by the union of great talents with great virtues have forcibly illus- 
trated the power of Christianity to produce the highest style of 
both intellectual aud moral character. 


From the life of Dr. Channing we pass to the consideration of 
his character as a literary man and a writer. ‘l’o estimate him 
duly in these respects must be accounted no easy matter, if we 
are to judge from the widely different opinions that have been ex- 
pressed of the qualities and order of his mind, and of the merit 
of his productions. We know of no writer who has had more 
various and contradictory verdicts passed upon him at the tribu- 
nal of literary criticism. It would be easy to collect all sorts of 
opinions respecting him, from all sorts of persons. Some have 
affirmed that he was only a poet, giving utterance to his poetical 
fancies in prose. Others have represented him as a philosopher, 
divesting things of the drapery thrown around them by the im- 
agination, and contemplating the many colored scenes of life in 
their naked reality. His warm admirers have placed him in the 
highest rank of intellectual greatness. His opponents on the 
other hand, regard him as the idol of a day, enjoying a transient 
homage, but destined speedily to pass away and be forgotten. 
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To pass a judgment upon a writer who is the subject of so many 
contradictory opinions, may seem hazardous. We think, however, 
that we have succeeded after much reflection, in forming a cor- 
rect estimate of both his mind and writings, and we give the fol- 
lowing summary of the conclusions to which we have arrived. 

In estimating Dr. Channing, as in estimating every other supe- 
rior man, two questions are to be answered ; first, what was the 
governing, predominant quality of his mind ; and next, what place 
does he hold in the class of intellectual men to which he must 
be assigned. 

In reply to the first question, we answer that he did not belong 
to the ordinary class of superior minds in England and America. 
The elements of their intellectual character we take to be an un- 
derstanding logical rather than intuitive, sound common sense 
that is not easily led astray by what is specious and showy only, 
a preference for what is practical and useful and even homely over 
what is ideal and addresses itself to the esthetic part of our nature, 
and an aversion to whatever can not be expressed in clear and 
definite propositions. Dr. Channing in the structure of his mind 
was directly the reverse of this class of men. In reasoning, his 
mind was intuitive rather than logical. He described what he 
felt, rather than gave the conclusions to which he had arrived by 
a process of logic. Hence we so often witness but a slight con- 
nection between his sentences. ‘They frequently appear more 
like independent, isolated thoughts than successive links in a 
chain of reasoning. Although he was on the whole a man of 
sound judgment, yet a strict, impartial examination of some of 
his favorite opinions on religion, morals and social reform, will 
lead to the conclusion that this quality of the English mind was 
not a predominant element in his mental constitution. In almost 
every view he took of life and nature he was a poet, a sentimen- 
talist and an idealist. He contemplated the world more through 
the medium of taste and imagination than in the homely aspect 
in which it presents itself to the philosopher, and what is com- 
monly called the practical man. Or if he was a philosopher, he 
belonged, as has been said, to the “ poetic order of philosophic 
minds.” Hence, while his delineations of human nature, of man, 
individually, or in his collective capacity, are replete with truth 
and beauty, they are frequently, and perhaps generally, only one- 
sided pictures. The fair, the beautiful, and the good, which the 
poetic eye sees stamped brightly on all the varied aspects of hu- 
man life, stand out on his canvass with marked prominence; 
while the disorders and repulsive deformities produced by moral 
evil are drawn in faint colors, or thrown entirely into the back- 
ground. For this reason many of his opinions seem vague, mys- 
tical, and destitute of any real foundation, to those who have no 
sympathy with his peculiar turn of mind. ‘They find no echo in 
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the experience of the great mass of even the highly intelligent 
and reflecting part of his readers. We have often thought that 
in these respects Dr. Channing bore no slight resemblance to Mil- 
ton, as he appears in his prose writings. Both of them were fond 
of ascending into a region of thought where it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to follow them on the ladder of logic, and where everything 
presented to the view of ordinary observers appears in a dim, hazy 
light, or else clothed in too dazzling colors to be distinctly per- 
ceived. Both were eloquent declaimers, and were prone to in- 
dulge in lofty, high-sounding, but vague discourse upon whatever 
subject they wrote. Both of them expressed views of the prac- 
tical affairs of life which, though to some extent founded on 
truth, were yet so ideal in their nature, and so remote from the 
experience of the mass of men, that they seem fitted for a dif- 
ferent world from ours. When we indicate this resemblance, 
between Dr. Channing and Milton, we have no reference to 
the latter in his poetical character. Milton in his poetry, and 
Milton in his prose writings, are two different persons; and be- 
tween the author of Paradise Lost and the author of the Miscella- 
nies referred to at the head of this article, of course no compari- 
son can be instituted. 

Having considered the predominant features of Dr. Channing’s 
mind, we next proceed to show his rank among the class of intel- 
lectual men to which he must be assigned. In classifying great 
minds, it is customary to arrange them in three divis1ons—those 
who originate new truths—those who originate new arguments 
for the defense of truths—and those who by their clear exposi- 
tions render truths popular with the multitude. Dr. Channing, 
unquestionably, belongs to the third and last mentioned class. 
He did not originate anything. He possessed nothing like gen- 
ius or inventive powers. He did not place truths already dis- 
cussed in a new and striking light by the arguments with which 
he illustrated and defended them. His Unitarian admirers, it is 
true, claim that many of the ideas which he has advanced on 
religion, morals, and the social reforms of the age, are new and 
original, or if not original, owe their prominence and popularity 
to the new light which he has shed on them. But whatever 
he has written on these subjects that is worth anything, is as 
old as the Bible, and has been uttered by almost every great re- 
ligious writer with equal if not superior power. Yet if he is not 
an original writer, or a great logician, he is undoubtedly an elo- 
quent expositor. He possesses in a considerable degree the same 
kind of talent by which Dugald Stuart, Paley, Hazlitt and Macau- 
lay, and many other similar men, have won a wide spread and 
durable reputation. *We called him, in comparing him with 
Milton as a prose writer, an eloquent declaimer. In that one term 
we are not sure that we do not sum up all the excellence of his 
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mind as far as the practical exhibition of it is concerned. By call- 
ing him a declaimer, we mean to use the term in its best sense, 
We are not sure of being in the right, but we believe that the word 
is sometimes employed in the sense in which we design to use 
it. We mean to denote by it one who makes a favorable exposition 
of thoughts and sentiments, which, in order to be rightly felt and 
duly estimated, do not so much require to pass through a formal 
process of logic, as to come forth from the furnace of a glowing 
intellect. Using the term declaimer in this sense, we think that 
Dr. Channing was certainly one of the most eloquent writers of 
this description in the nineteenth century. Give him a topic 
suited to this peculiarity of his mind, and where shall we find 
his superior? On the character of Bonaparte, and on the evils of 
war and slavery, there are passages of his which in point of earnest, 
efiective and eloquent writing have not been surpassed, and but 
seldom equaled. 

But while we allow that he was an eloquent expositor, we can 
not place him in the highest rank among writers of this descrip- 
tion. We can not place him quite on a level with the most dis- 
tinguished of his contemporaries whose minds were of a similar 
order with his, and who were engaged in pursuits like those 
which he himself followed. He is not equal to Robert Hall, 
either in style or in matter. It is generally allowed that the 
English language has never been set forth in a more perfect form 
than the style of Robert Hall; while in justness of thought, 
clearness and force of reasoning and beauty of illustration, he is 
rarely equaled. In both of these respects, Dr. Channing is much 
inferior to his English contemporary. His style, whatever may 
be its excellencies, has never received unqualified praise at the 
highest tribunals of literary criticism. And a large portion of 
his admired sentiments are little else than ordinary common-place 
thoughts dressed up in an ambiticus manner. Compared with 
Chalmers, he is more nearly equal in some respects. Yet the mind 
of the latter was of a more robust and masculine cast. Indeed 
between the intellects of the two men there was as great a differ- 
ence as between their bodies. Chalmers was large, powerful and 
healthy in his bodily frame. Channing was delicate and small 
in his stature, yet ethereal and strikingly handsome in his coun- 
tenance. And the Scotchman takes the precedence in all that 
goes to constitute a great writer or thinker. With Foster, a man 
of an entirely different order of mind, and one of the most 
profound and original writers England has produced, Dr. Chan- 
ning can not favorably compare. When the great Scotch 
preacher, to whom we have just alluded, was once asked by a 
distinguished foreigner what Foster was then doing, he replied, 
“ writing at the rate of a sentence a week.” If one of those sen- 
tences contained one of Foster’s original and brilliant thoughts, 
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we would not give it for whole volumes by Dr. Channing. Isaac 
Taylor, between whom and Dr. Channing there are many points 
of resemblance, has shown more constructive talent than he, and 
greater force of mind. Out of the materials furnished by other 
men he has reared fabrics which if they do not bear the marks of a 
creative, original genius, demonstrate the skill of a great architect. 

But if we can not put Dr. Channing on a level with those of 
his distinguished cotemporaries with whom we have compared 
him, we certainly would not place him far behind them. He 
deserves, both from the qualities of his mind and the merit of 
his writings, to be classed among them, although sequitur non 
passibus @quis. If he is not one of the greatest lights of the 
nineteenth century, he is undoubtedly a brilliant luminary. He 
has made a powerful impression on his age. He has received 
high praise from some of the first men in literature on both sides 
of the Atlantic. He has gained, we are inclined to think, more 
popularity at home and abroad than any other American writer. 
The man who has done all this, if not possessed of the highest 
order of talent in his line of writing, must yet have been endow- 
ed with a forcible and brilliant intellect. He can not be the mere 
idol of a day, owing his reputation to adventitious circumstances, 
and destined to be forgotten when the mists of prejudice are 
scattered, and the public mind soberly and impartially weighs 
his merits. 


From the intellectual character of Dr. Channing we pass, 
finally, to the consideration of his writings. His works contain 
no very extended treatise on any subject, but are a collection of 
miscellaneous pieces on a great variety of topics. ‘They may, 
however, be easily classified. They may be divided into reviews, 
first published in the Christian Examiner; sermons and tracts on 
Unitarianism, on war, slavery, and other kindred evils; a series of 
sermons on the ordinary topics of the pulpit; and lectures before 
lyceums, &c. 

Of the reviews, the first which he published is the criticism on 
Milton. Respecting the merits of this performance, widely differ- 
ent opinions have been expressed. A noted critic in Scotland 
places it above the splendid essay of Macaulay on Milton; while 
Hazlitt and Lord Brougham, in the Edinburgh Review, speak of 
it in very disparaging, if not contemptuous terms. To us both 
of these opinions seem to come far short of the truth. Macaulay’s 
critique on Milton is undoubtedly one of the finest pieces of com- 
position in the English language. It is replete with almost every 
excellence, marvelous felicity of style, extensive learning, brilliant 
imagination, glowing eloquence, nice critical acumen, just discrim- 
ination that duly weighs Milton’s poetical merits, and genial sym- 
pathy with the great poet, and with his position in the evil times 
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on which his lot was cast. With this superb performance the 
criticism of Dr. Channing can not be brought into comparison. 
It is generally ambitious, and sometimes even turgid in its style. 
It is greatly deficient, as has frequently been said, in analysis, the 
first requisite of criticism. Its matter, though wearing an aspect 
of profundity, contains nothing very new, or very much above 
the ordinary level of thinking in the well written reviews of 
Milton that often appear in the periodicals. It is indeed rather 
an eulogistic and rhetorical composition than a weighty, discrim- 
inating criticism. Yet we can not think so meanly of it as do 
Hazlitt and Lord Brougham. The former speaks of it as only a 
common place eulogy, and the latter attacks it with the same sav- 
age fury with which he often demolishes his opponents in parlia- 
ment. It is certainly something more than a common place per- 
formance. If it is greatly inferior to Macaulay’s brilliant essay, yet 
it has considerable merit. It isa glowing, eloquent tribute to the 
memory of Milton; and no impartial judge can read it without 
feeling that, faulty as it is, but few men could have written it. 
It attracted much attention at the time it was published, and has 
since received high praise from men whose judgment passes for 
something in the literary world. Lord Brougham has handled it 
with much greater severity than Hazlitt. He pours out his wrath 
in no measured terms. It is to him an abomination of false taste 
and false principles in criticism, which he can not endure. But 
his opinions on most subjects are to be taken with much allow- 
ance. He isa great advocate in whatever sphere of action he ap- 
pears, whether at the bar, in parliament, or in the walks of liter- 
ature. But he is only a partial and one-sided judge. In the con- 
demnatory verdict which he passed upon Dr. Channing, this 
mental obliquity, which unfits him to deliver a just decision at 
the tribunal of literary criticism, manifests itself in unusual viru- 
lence. It is a scorching, withering exhibition of the acknowl- 
edged defects of the work, without any admission at all of its 
merits. We admit that many of his objections to it are founded 
in truth, particularly his condemnation of its style. Still we are 
confident that if any one will candidly compare the two pieces, 
the review of Milton and the criticism upon it, he will feel that 
Lord Brougham has misrepresented and pushed far beyond their 
legitimate and intended application, the critical opinions of Dr. 
Channing, and on the whole has done him great injustice. 

The next publication of Dr. Channing’s which attracted much 
attention, was areview of Scott’s Life of Bonaparte. This, like 
the criticism on Milton, was attacked with much severity in Eng- 
land. The opposition, however, to the views advanced in it has 
now nearly died away, and it is very generally acknowledged to 
be a just estimate of the moral character of the greatest conqueror 
of modern times. In our own estimation, it is the best thing 
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Dr. Channing has ever written. The subject was admirably 
suited to the peculiar cast of his mind. To set forth Bonaparte’s 
moral character in its true light, did not require, as in the case of 
Cromwell and some others who have figured largely in history 
and have left an ambiguous reputation behind them, profound in- 
vestigation, coolness of judgment, and intimate acquaintance with 
the rules of historical inquiry. It needed the combination of a 
heart glowing with love to the human race and hatred of every 
species of wrong and oppression, with an intellect that could ex- 
press its convictions in earnest, burning words. ‘These qualities 
Dr. Channing possessed in a high degree. And he has used them 
very effectively in his portraiture of Bonaparte. He stripped 
from this idol of military ambition its halo of false glory and laid 
bare its hideous features, at a time when it was the object of al- 
most universal homage. He drew a picture of Bonaparte’s deso- 
lating selfishness and oppressive tyranny in colors so true and 
glowing, that it contributed in no small degree to excite that deep 
abhorrence of his character and conduct which now so generally 
pervades the friends of humanity all over the world. Against 
the judgment pronounced by Dr. Channing on the great modern 
conqueror, the only defense of him now set up is that the review- 
er’s stand-point is not that of the historian; that Bonaparte was 
only the exponent of the military ambition of France, and that 
his wars and unrelenting tyranny were the result of the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. This apology for Bonaparte 
may satisfy his French historians and their admirers. But it will 
never be accepted beyond that circle. It is impossible for any 
one who loves the welfare of his race to read Bonaparte’s history 
from the period when he seized the reins of supreme power at 
the commencement of his consulship till they were wrested from 
his grasp by the combined armies of Europe, without coming to 
the conclusion that he was in the appropriate sense of the term 
a tyrant—a man who remorselessly trampled the rights of his fel- 
low beings under foot, and in accomplishing his schemes of self- 
aggrandizement made no more account of their lives than if they 
had been so many insects. The question will be inevitably forced 
upon his mind, if Bonaparte is absolved at the tribunal of history, 
what name in the annals of human guilt can be condemned ? 

Besides the reviews of Milton and of Scott’s Life of Bona- 
parte, Dr. Channing published one also of Fenelon’s writings. 
We pass over this last production without offering any remarks 
upon it, as it contains nothing very interesting, or which the au- 
thor has not repeatedly expressed in various portions of his other 
works. 

The next division of Dr. Channing’s writings consists of ser- 
mons and tracts on Unitarianism. With this class of his works 
we have no sympathy whatever. His delineations of Calvinism 
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are generally mere caricature and gross misrepresentation. We 
look in vain for a fair exhibition of the doctrines and arguments 
of his opponents. ‘There is in all these polemical tracts a harsh, 
bitter spirit of invective, which seems utterly alien from the usually 
kind and benevolent disposition of the author. Moreover, Dr. 
Channing was only an indifferent reasoner, especially on subjects 
which in order to be successfully investigated demand nice dis- 
crimination and close, protracted, subtle argumentation. His 
mind, as we have already said, was intuitive rather than logical 
in its cast. He was an eloquent writer, a good declaimer, but 
not a great reasoner. Hence in his controversial works we have 
plenty of sentiment and declamation, but no great amount of for- 
cible, consecutive reasoning. Yet this class of his writings is not 
without considerable merit. ‘They are productions well adapted 
to make a popular impression. We refer particularly to his ser- 
mons and smaller tracts on Unitarianism. ‘These are written 
with all that earnestness of thought and vigor of style which 
have made their author such a favorite on both sides of the ocean. 
They are, therefore, well fitted to prejudice the mass of readers 
against orthodoxy. The Unitarians are busily engaged in circu- 
lating them through the land. In this they act wisely. For 
they have produced nothing else that can compare with them in 
fitness to accomplish the object they have in view. 

From the polemical writings of Dr. Channing we pass to anoth- 
er class of his works,—his essays and sermons in behalf of those 
philanthropic enterprises of the age which aim at the extinction 
of war, slavery, and other kindred evils. These form decidedly 
the best part of his writings, with the exception of his article on 
Bonaparte. In these productions Dr. Channing appears altogether 
to the best advantage as a writer and a Christian. We know 
nothing of their kind in the English language superior to them. 
There is none of that mystic sentiment and vague declamation 
which deform, in a greater or less degree, most of his other wri- 
tings. His thoughts and language are those of a man bent on 
speaking in the most effective manner. Fine writing and ambi- 
tious flights of oratory are lost sight of, and the wrongs and sor- 
rows which man inflicts on man occupy his whole attention and 
call forth his withering indignation. ‘T’o the works of no author 
can the oft quoted lines of Grey, “thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn,” be applied with more propriety than to many 
passages in these productions of Dr. Channing. Nor is their ardent, 
effective eloquence their only merit. ‘They are infused through- 
out with the spirit of a tender and Christian philanthropy. They 
seem to flow from a heart and mind filled with the benevolence 
of the New Testament. While they breathe the deepest abhor- 
rence of the oppressor and the destroyer of his species, they mani- 
fest the warmest desire for his rescue from guilt and his restoration 
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to innocence and happiness. They are remarkably free from that 
harsh censure and unsparing denunciation which deform the pa- 
ges and abridge the influence of so many other works which of 
late years have been published on the same subjects. With one 
of these publications we are particularly pleased, his largest trea- 
tise on slavery, which was published in 1835. There have been 
many books written on this subject, which, regarded as speci- 
mens of close logical reasoning, are greatly superior to this. But 
in point of adaptedness to secure the object at which it aims,— 
to awaken the public mind to a clear perception of the injustice 
and misery of the evil on which it had so long looked with in- 
difference or complacency, to overwhelm the slaveholder with a 
sense of his guilt, to show that the slave, degraded as he is, is yet 
a man and entitled to the rights of a human being,—it stands at 
the head of antislavery publications. It is, indeed, one of the 
best books that have ever appeared in our country. It will hide a 
multitude of Dr. Channing’s theological and literary sins. 

Another portion of Dr. Channing’s writings consists of ser- 
mons which he delivered in the ordinary course of his ministry. 
With some of these we are much pleased. 'The sermons on the 
character of Christ, the evidences of Christianity, the evil of 
sin, self-denial, immortality and a future life, are beautiful com- 
positions. Of course there are many sentiments in them that an 
orthodox man must condemn in unqualified terms. Yet consid- 
ered in a literary point of view, they are productions of great 
merit. ‘They possess in a high degree simplicity and elegance of 
style, beauty and correctness of thought, and are fine expositions 
of the subjects they are intended to illustrate and enforce. Still, 
it must be confessed, that like nearly all the sermons of Unitarian 
preachers, they are deficient in warmth of feeling, vigor of imag- 
mation and whole-souled earnestness,—defects which, in the case 
of the author, are undoubtedly to be attributed more to the frigid, 
negative system of Christianity he embraced than to a naturally 
cold temperament. 

There are also some occasional discourses among the works of 
Dr. Channing which are of a superior order. The sermons on the 
ministry for the poor, and those on the deaths of Drs. Tuckerman, 
Pollen and Worcester, are deserving of high praise. The three 
last are beautiful tributes to the memory of men whose names 
will be long cherished, not only by their immediate friends, but 
by multitudes in every part of our land. 

The remainder of Dr. Channing’s writings consists mostly of 
lectures which he delivered on various occasions before Lyceums 
and other similar literary associations. ‘These discourses were re- 
ceived with high commendation when they were delivered, and 
since their publication they have deservedly increased the fame 
of their author. Some of them have been reprinted in England, 
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and have been received there with warm praise by that class of 
society for whose benefit they were designed. 

Many authors of celebrity owe their reputation almost exclu- 
sively to their style, and many great thinkers from their deficien- 
cies in this respect are unknown out of the small circle of a few 
select admirers. Dr. Channing’s style is the cause of much of 
the praise he has received, and also of much of the censure that 
has been bestowed upon his writings. If candidly examined, 
it will be found to afford good reason for both. In many re- 
spects his style is a very commendable one. It is forcible, bril- 
liant, and often eloquent. It is uniformly elegant and refined, and 
never runs into coarseness or vulgarity. Neither does it ever flag 
and become tame and common-place. Through the whole of his 
writings there is a sustained vigor and earnestness of language 
which few writers could maintain so long. As in the case of all 
authors of real merit; his style is the very image of his soul, and 
often seems well adapted for the subjects upon which he wrote. 

But while it possesses these commendable qualities, it has equal 
deficiencies. It is too uniformly on an elevated key, and hence 
from its want of repose often wearies the reader’s attention. Aim- 
ing too much at elegance and refinement, it sometimes runs into 
mysticism and obscurity. It is altogether too ambitious and rhe- 
torical in its structure. Not that it is deficient in simplicity, but 
its simplicity is too artificial to please. Occasionally it becomes 
even stilted, reminding us of the remark which has been made 
respecting him, that he aims to speak on a high key, but does 
not strike it with much power. It is, moreover, greatly wanting 
in that naturalness and those picturesque, idiomatic expressions, 
which form the charm of the style of Burke and Macaulay, and 
in fact, of most of the great writers of England. Instead of 
making the common language of life, divested of its vulgarities, 
the groundwork of his diction, the author employs those smooth 
beautiful words, both of foreign and native origin, which sound 
harmoniously to the ear, and which for a while may please, but, 
finally, pall upon the taste, and become as tiresome as a ban- 
quet of honey. In reading for any great length of time Dr. 
Channing’s productions, the remark is often called to mind which 
Sir James Stephens made respecting the style of Isaac Taylor, 
“the sense aches for the even flow of a few plain words quietly 
taking their proper places.” 
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Art. III.—THE EARTH AND MAN. 


The Earth and Man. Lectures on Comparative Physical Ge- 
ography in its relation to the history of mankind. By Arno.p 
Guyot, Professor of Physical Geography and History at Neu- 
chatel, Switzerland. ‘Translated from the French by C. C. 
Feiton, Professor in Harvard University. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall and Lincoln. 


Ir is a very unpretending little volume, the title of which we 
place at the head of our paper; but it possesses unusual interest 
in several particulars, and we feel anxious therefore to bring it to 
the knowledge of all our readers. Without engaging in any dis- 
cussion of its topics, we would point out, in some detail, those 
views of the author which seem to us to embody the principal 
merits of an admirable book. 

Both the author and the subject of the work are somewhat 
new to us. Of the writer’s personal history our only knowledge 
is derived from some of the notices which accompany the volume. 
From these we gather that Prof. Guyot was a colleague of 
Agassiz in the University of Neuchatel ; and that he had pursued 
his investigations, and formed his views, of these subjects, under 
the stimulus of intercourse with the highest authorities, Hum- 
boldt and Ritter. We should be glad to know something more 
of the circumstances which have removed him from those con- 
genial and attractive scenes to a residence among us, but, in the 
absence of any such information, can only conjecture that his re- 
moval may have been one of the disastrous results of the political 
commotious, by which that canton has been recently so seriously 
agitated. 

The volume itself was prepared for the press under circum- 
stances of peculiar interest. It was originally spoken, and formed 
acourse of lectures, in the French language, in Boston. The 
author’s views awakened so much interest in that community as 
to call forth a general and urgent request for their publication 
in English. This labor the author was encouraged to undertake 
by the generous proffer of assistance from a most competent quar- 
ter, Prof. Felton; who has thereby laid the American public 
under obligations which we take pleasure in acknowledging. 
The lecture of the evening was thus on the next day written by 
the author, and then translated by his kind coadjutor. We have 
seldom known an incident more favorable to the reputation of 
that community for an elegant and genial culture, than the prompt 
appreciation of scientific merit which demanded this work, and 
the courteous and friendly aid which brought it before the public. 
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The general subject of the work too, is essentially recent ; and 
the author’s particular view of it is altogether original. Physical 
geography, though by no means unnoticed hitherto, has yet been 
studied only in certain of its incidental relations. Under the 
hands of savans yet living, it has expanded into a body of inde- 
pendent facts already very vast, and daily increasing in number. 
It must, we think, strike most students, that there is among the 
facts of this science as hitherto developed, somewhat less of con- 
nection than is in every way desirable, for either the acquisition 
or the remembrance of them. At least the principles of connec- 
tion seem to us less obvious than in most of the other physical 
sciences: Indeed we are disposed to think that the facts do not, 
in the present state of our knowledge, admit of the same method- 
ical and convenient classification. 

This difficulty Prof. Guyot’s work seems especially adapted to 
remedy. Without presenting by any means so detailed an enu- 
meration of facts as the late work of Mrs. Somerville, and with- 
out tracing the facts to any such minute and specific conse- 
quences as Humboldt in his Cosmos, it yet gives a most intelligi- 
ble and comprehensive selection from the mass of them; and 
binds them together by ingenious and profound generalizations 
which give to the result a more philosophical aspect, and greatly 
increase the reader’s command over the knowledge he acquires. 

The author discusses in the first half of the volume the general 
facts relating to the earth’s surface; the continents, with their 
different forms, and their diversities of altitude or relief,—and the 
ocean, with its varieties of indentation and of depth. These 
topics suggest many interesting observations, and are illustrated 
with useful tables and charts. His next effort is to trace the pro- 
cess by which the earth has received its present form. Beginning 
with the earliest periods of which geology gives any account, he 
illustrates the successive upheaving of the European and Amer- 
ican continents, by maps which picture the several changes with 
pleasing distinctness to the eye. Europe at first appears asa 
mere group of islands, slightly elevated, and detached from one 
another; as the process advances, the elevation increases, the 
islands coalesce, and the familiar features of the continent come 
to view. After developing the gradual character of the changes 
which have given to the continents their present forms, the au- 
thor discusses the changes of climate and condition which ac- 
company the process. He establishes, by an induction of nu- 
merous and decisive observations, the fact that the characteristic 
of the oceanic climate of the present era, is uniformity, constancy, 
while that of the land is variety, and ercess ; and this opens an 
ingenious view which shows the author’s power of binding 
several distinct classes of facts in a comprehensive generalization. 
The insular and oceanic climate, with its mildness and constancy 
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of temperature, results in an abundant but monotonous growth. 
The species, both animal and vegetable, are in such localities 
scanty, while the mass is profuse and exuberant. The continents, 
on the other hand, originally diversified in soil and structure, and 
having these differences enhanced by great varieties of exposure 
and elevation, produce more varied types of life, and greater con- 
centration of vitality in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
Hence the larger and more vigorous animals of high organization 
belong, even now, only to the continents, and the islands imme- 
diately connected with them. We have no lion or tiger in any 
of the truly oceanic, or as the author terms them, pelagic islands. 

The ocean then, is the domain where the inferior races reign 
by their mere number and mass; but its characteristic in this 
respect is limitation in the variety and excellence of its types. 
As, in the earlier epochs of our planet, the ocean was the preva- 
lent element, nature assumed then universally the general type, 
which the oceanic and insular portions of it wear now. Exuber- 
ant vegetation, in a limited number of forms not of the highest 
type, and inferior races of animals massive, monstrous and innu- 
merable, these were the characteristic productions of that era. 
This beautiful development of the analogy of the present to the 
most remote past in the history of our planet seems to unite, as 
every student of geology will at once perceive, a great number 
of apparently unrelated facts; and develops an admirable con- 
necting link between the two sciences. 

The currents of the air, and those of the ocean are next de- 
scribed, concisely indeed, but with quite sufficient minuteness 
for the general student ; after which the author reverts to the con- 
tinents, and sketches very ingeniously their physical characters 
and contrasts. America, he observes, stretches in all its length 
through a far greater extent of latitude than the eastern continent, 
and the circumstance that its principal mountain reliefs extend 
from north to south gives to its vast plains a gradual and imper- 
ceptible change, and a practical commingling, of climates, from 
the tropics to the pole. Hence the distribution of species is on 
this continent through wide zones of latitude. ‘It is not without 
surprise that the European landing on these shores sees the hum- 
ming bird, that diamond of the tropics, glancing in the sun ina 
country which winter clothes, during long months, in a thick 
mantle of snow and ice.” On the other hand, the vast mountain 
ranges in each division of the old world, the Himmaleh for in- 
stance, extend from east to west; and give to the countries on 
either side of them a character of violent contrast. The nations 
and the climates are those of the south and the north. “The 
traveller who passes the Alps, abandons the severe landscapes and 
firs of the north, to descend by a single day’s journey into the 
ever verdant gardens and orange groves of fair Italy.” But it is 
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amid these sharp contrasts that nature loves to diversify her forms. 
These sudden and complete oppositions of relief, exposure and 
climate, in which the old world abounds, have their etfect in the 
finer development, and more ample variety of particular types of 
plants, animals, and even of men. ‘That is the world therefore 
of origination and development—it is physically, as it has been 
historically, the seed bed and the nursery of the organized 
races which people the earth. Another grand contrast between 
the old world and the new, arises from their respective exposures 
to the moisture of the ocean. The new world has its great reliefs 
on the western shore, and hence it is exposed through its whole 
width to the trade winds of the ocean, which, in consequence of 
the earth’s rotation, blow steadily from the east. Moreover, its 
position, between the two great oceans, secures to’ it abundance 
of rain, and gives it thus a climate essentially insular. Then too 
its vast rivers, and its mighty lakes, powerfully enhance the hu- 
midity of its atmosphere. Let our author himself explain in his 
own animated way the results of this comprehensive fact. 


“Thus, gentlemen, the watery element reigns in the new world; add to this, 
that half of its lands are exposed to the tropical sun, but that, all the condi- 
tions being equal, America is, on the whole, a little less warm than the old 
world, and we shall have the essential features of its climate. The oceanic 
climate—this is what America owes to the fundamental forms and the relative 
disposition of its lands; while the old world is indebted to the predominance 
of the dry and continental climate.” * * * * “The warm and the moist, these 
are the most favorable conditions for the production of an exuberant vegeta- 
tion. Now the vegetable covering is nowhere so general, the vegetation so 
predominant, as in the two Americas. Behold, under the same parallel where 
Africa presents only parched table lands, those boundless virgin forests of the 
basin of the Amazon, those sylvas, almost unbroken over a length of more 
than 1,500 miles, forming the most gigantic wilderness of this kind that exists 
in any continent. And what vigor, what luxuriance of vegetation! The 
palm trees, with their slender forms, calling to mind that of America herself, 
boldly uplift their heads 150 or 200 feet above the ground, and domineer over 
all the other trees of these wilds, by their height, by their number and by the 
majesty of their foliage. Innumerable shrubs and trees of smaller height fill 
up the space that separates their trunks; climbing plants, woody-stemmed 
twining lianos, infinitely varied, surround them both with their flexible branch- 
es, display their own flowers upon the foliage, and combine them in a solid 
mass of vegetation, impenetrable to man, which the axe alone can break through 
with success. * * * * South America and particularly the basin of the Ama- 
zon, is the true kingdom of the palm trees; nowhere does this noble form of 
vegetation show itself under a greater number of species. This is the sign 
of the preponderating development of leaves over every other part of the vege- 
table growth; of that expansion of foliage, of that leafiness which is peculiar 
to warm and moist climates. America has none of those plants with slender 
shrunken leaves, like Africa and New Holland. The Ericas or heather, so 
common, so varied, so characteristic of the flora of the Cape of Good Hope, is 
a form unknown to the new world. There is nothing which resembles those 
metrosideri of Africa, those dry myrtles (Eucalyptus) and willow leaved Acacias, 
the flowers of which shine with the brightest colors, but whose narrow foliage 
turned edgewise to the vertical sun casts no shadow. Every where long and 
abundant leaves, an intense verdure, a strong and well nurtured vegetation, 
these are what we find in tropical America.”—pp. 188, 189. 
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This exuberance of vegetation seems however scarcely favora- 
ble to the finest development of animal life. Accordingly the in- 
ferior types are in America most numerous, varied and controll- 
ing—those which subsist in connection with the aqueous or the 
vegetative element. The author proceeds: 


“Hence nothing is more splendid, more sparkling, than the insect world in 
South America. The inexhaustible variety of their species, the brilliancy of 
their colors, the size of their bodies, make them one of the most beautiful orna- 
ments of those regions. Here live the Hercules beetle, the largest of the Co- 
leoptera ; and those brilliant butterflies with broad wings, the Menelaus, the 
Adonis, the Achilles, whose varying colors glitter in the sun like diamonds.” 
** * * “ Among the vertebrates, no family is so largely represented as that 
of the reptiles, for moisture is their element, and the rivers and temporary la- 
goons of the rainy season are peopled with Caimans, the crocodiles of the new 
world; the Iguanas, the most gigantic of lizards; the Basilisks, and other 
species which multiply in the warm and still waters. The forests harbor in 
great numbers those serpents of every form and figure, even to those monstrous 
boas, that are the terror of the natives themselves.” 

“ But among the superior animals development seems to be arrested; it is 
incomplete. The prevailing types are at the same time the inferior types. * * * 
In the order of the Pachyderms, instead of the elephant, the rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, those giants of the old world, the feeble and harmless tapir and 
peccary. In the ruminants, instead of the camel and the dromedary, the lama 
of the Andes, only half their size. Instead of the lordly lion of Africa, and 
the ferocious tiger of the Ganges, the ounce and the jaguars of the forests of 
Brazil, which are scarcely more than large cats. In the inonkeys, finally, those 
with a prehensile tail, which are peculiar to America, are reckoned among the 
least perfect, the lowest of their order in the scale of organization.”—p. 191. 


We have quoted these passages from Prof. Guyot’s work be- 
cause it was impossible for us otherwise to indicate the variety of 
independent facts which his striking and brilliant generalizations 
combine. The general characteristics of the continents, which 
he has indicated, seem to express almost with the ease and beauty 
of an algebraic formula, the results of an extended investigation. 
The vegetative and the animal life of both continents seem pre- 
sented in a comprehensive symbol, which is at once so simple and 
so beautiful as to be received with delight, and to impress itself 
permanently upon the memory. 

After delineating thus the physical structure of the Earth’s sur- 
face, and the peculiarities of organized nature consequent upon it, 
Prof. G. remarks upon the distribution of the human species 
over the globe. ‘The same philosophic habit of thought here dis- 
closes itself, and develops some quite novel, and to us very interes- 
ting results. He presents, in two simple but well executed plates, 
the prominent varieties of the race. A careful study of these varie- 
ies in their geographical distribution, indicates an unexpected and 
gratifying result. 

Observation shows us that organized nature increases in the 
beauty and strength of its development as we approach the trop- 
ics. ‘There the species of plants, insects, and birds, are most 
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numerous; there each attains its highest perfection, till animal 
life assumes a vear relation to the human form itself. The lower 
races improve in organization from the poles to the equator, with 
every increase of temperature, so as to suggest that there the con- 
summation of animated nature will be reached. But there the law 
fails. Man’s origin is not within the tropics; and the man who 
is indigenous there, is of the humblest organization of his 
species. 

It appears conspicuously that the most perfect type of the hu- 
man race is found in the region of the Caucasus. From the pe- 
culiar characteristics of this type, the others all depart, in different 
degrees, toward those which are inferior—the hue of the complex- 
ion becomes less varied and beautiful, the symmetry of the form 
less elegant, and the development of intellectual, and even of phys- 
ical vigor, inferior ; till in the extreme varieties man seems almost 
of a different species, a being who can scarcely claim relation to 
his more favored brother. Of the questions and speculations to 
which these diversities have given rise, our readers need not be 
informed. Suffice it to say, that by some the specific identity of 
the varieties has been denied altogether; by others—and this 
seems the latest phase of that side of the question—the specific 
identity is acknowledged, but the community of origin between 
these races, is called in question; while a host of speculators, 
from the author of the Vestiges to Theodore Parker and the 
Patent Office Commissioner—to whose merit as philosophers we 
have not time to do justice—stand ready to account for the origin 
of the race from the inferior tribes, with theories which it is not 
worth our while either to dispute or to detail. 

Prof. Guyot presents to our notice a fact bearing upon this sub- 
ject, which he observes has not received from scientific observers 
the notice which it merits. As we depart from this center in 
any direction the types gradually lose their beauty, precisely in 
proportion to their geographical remove. ‘This principle is illus- 
trated in a very striking manner. Commencing witha very mark- 
ed and beautiful face, drawn from a Circassian in the suite of the 
Persian Ambassador at Paris, and proceeding to the south, the au- 
thor shows us a head evidently inferior, that of a well character- 
ized Arab; next he presents us a negro of Mozambique; and 
finally a Bassuto warrior drawn by a French Protestant Mission- 
ary, narks the extreme point of this descending scale. Again 
departing by a more western course, though still to the south, we 
have the European, the Algerian Arab, the Senegal chief and 
the Congo negro, exhibiting a similar series of departures from 
the primitive type. Eastward, the Mongolian, the Malay, and 
the New Hollander make up another well marked series ; while 
a fourth chart, traces similar diversities through the corresponding 
latitudes of America. The fact that the races depart from their 
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finest type precisely as they are removed geographically from the 
spot where that type is found, is certainly full of important bear- 
ing upon the origin of these varieties. The diversities however 
marked, and even extreme, seem all to stand in visible relation to 
a central type, precisely as the localities are grouped around the 
central locality. By the supposition of their original unity this 
fact is accounted for; but we feel that no other theory offers any 
similar explanation of it. Mr. Guyot proceeds to show that the 
dispersion of the race from the spot which all history and all tra- 
dition assign as the birth-place of man upon the Earth, could 
scarcely fail to be attended with deterioration. Removed to the 
sterile north, man must deteriorate in the long struggle with na- 
ture for his bare subsistence; while toward the tropics, he must 
be enervated by the abundance which nature supplies, and the 
temptations to a sensual and animal life which this abundance be- 
gets. Indeed, when undertaken with any thing less than the 
highest advantages, the mere process of emigration itself to an 
untamed portion of the earth, is one involving physical hardship 
and moral degradation. And onthe other hand is it not amid the 
growth of those original moral influences, by which the Creator 
signalized the origin of man on the Earth, that his original status 
would be most probably preserved ? 

Another view of this subject we must quote in the author’s 
own words. 

“Western Asia is not only the geographical center of the human race, but 
it is moreover the spiritual center; it is the cradle of man’s moral nature. Was 
it not there that those divine teachings were proclaimed, which the most cul- 
tivated communities in the world regard as their dearest treasure, and every 
man who loves the true, acknowledges to be Truth itself? Was it not there 
that the chosen people lived, to whom they were given in trust to preserve for 
the world until the time appointed by Supreme Wisdom? Was it not there 
that the Savior of all the members of the human family appeared, and the gos- 
pel of grace and liberty was preached in the lowly valleys of Judea—that gos- 
pel which recognized neither Jew, nor Greek, nor Gentile, nor barbarian, and 
which invites all the races of the Earth to salvation without distinction? Is it 
not from the height of that sacred mount where He died upon the cross for all, 
that Christ bids every human soul, whatever be the ephemeral form of its earthly 
covering, to a spiritual union which he will consummate in his glory? And these 
great facts, gentlemen, interesting to every human being, these facts whose 
blessed consequences surround us on all sides at the present day, belong not 
to the number of those which any historical unbelief can ever strike out of the 
annals of mankind.” 

This direct reference to the spiritual nature and history of our 
race, as bearing upon just views of the origin of man, we quote 
with a very high degree of pleasure. Simple, appropriate, and com- 
manding, as it undeniably is, some of our scientific reasoners upon 
this subject will probably be surprised that it should find a place 
ina purely scientific work, so entirely have faith and piety been 
severed often from speculations of this kind. We would not 
willingly cast a reproach upon science—it were a violence to all 
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our feelings to do so—but we are constrained to say that the most 
obvious characteristics of man’s moral nature, nay the very fact 
that he has a moral nature, have been forgotten in some of the spec- 
ulations which have been suffered to pass for science among us, on 
this subject. All human history has been overlooked, and men 
speak with a coolness and readiness of belief which is to us amaz- 
ing, of the “non-historic races’—meaning thereby that the most 
numerous portion of mankind has positively no relation, by line- 
age or kindred, to the moral development over which Infinite 
wisdom has been watching from the first. ‘Theories have been 
formed on this subject, not under pressure of resistless evidence, 
but freely and with no reluctance, which would not satisfy a 
rigid demand for proof, if the question were only between two 
analogous species of ruminants or of reptiles. Diversities which 
would not be inconsistent with the specific identity of two moles, 
are allowed to build heaven high the barrier which is to separate 
forever two races of men. 

Differences between science and religion heretofore, have been 
such as bore with no peculiar weight upon the moral ties which 
bind man to his fellow over the wide earth. Science may occa- 
sionally have set her dicta in opposition to some accepted declara- 
tion of the Bible, but questions of the age of the world, or of the 
stability of the earth in the solar system, could not be alledged to 
possess any important bearing upon the moral conduct of men. 
But when the question is, whether a black man or a red man is 
of the same species with him into whom originally God breathed 
the breath of life—whether the same blood, or some baser fluid 
flows in his veins—whether his nature is specifically the same 
with ours in its boundless wealth of thought and feeling and lan- 
guage—whether he has the same interest in the fall of Adam and 
the redemption of Christ, or is an utter stranger to the covenant 
of promise—whether his futurity is the glorious immortality of 
the redeemed children of the fall, or something allied, one knows 
not precisely how far, to the destiny of the beasts that perish— 
then other questions which touch the highest moral relations of 
men, are involved in the decision. ‘l’o determine these, no ingen- 
ious theories of the distribution of animals over the globe will 
altogether suflice ; no petty difference in the number of teeth or 
of toes, even could such be pleaded, would avail to sever the ties 
in which every instructed conscience binds man to his fellow 
man. Any hasty adoption of such views by scientific men, any 
loose theorizing upon such a topic, is very much to be deprecated 
for the sake of science itself. For science will become a reproach 
and an offense, if, instead of bearing meekly her high honors, she 
puts herself in ‘conflict with those earnest and benevolent impulses 
in which the Christianity of the present age is seeking to develop 
a better brotherhood among men. Before those resistless im- 
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pulses, all Jewish, all Grecian, all Roman philosophy went down 
twenty centuries ago; and if we inquire the reason we find it in 
part given us by an Apostle in words which would seem not to 
have lost their application—“ these be they which separate them- 
selves.” We earnestly hope that scientific men will approach 
this subject in the most reverent and religious spirit; no subject 
within their sphere can call for it more imperatively. If they 
proceed thus, we must abide the issue, and we are entirely pre- 
pared for it; but if they fail to do this, science will inevitably 
expose itself to the reprobation of every right minded believer in 
our common manhood ; and its humiliating epitaph will one day 
be written by some negro on the banks of the Niger, as he con- 
signs its conclusions to that Miltonian limbo which it seems 
scarcely respectful to mention in such a connection. 

We honor Prof. Guyot, therefore, for the manliness with which 
he has held so high his religious faith, above any theories of sci- 
ence. Assuredly whoever does so will find that his seience will 
grow up to be the support of his faith, to fill up whatever vacancy 
may lie between them. Beautiful as his work is in the breadth 
and force of its reasonings, it is yet more attractive to the instruct- 
ed conscience and the enlightened soul, than it can be to the cul- 
tivated intellect alone. In no aspect is science so lovely as when 
acknowledging the high claims of humanity and religion; and 
never can scientific investigation be so delightful, fascinating 
though it always is, as when the student is permitted to bring, 
from strange investigation through new fields, a thought which 
shall vindicate and honor that gospel which declares that “God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the 
face of all the earth.” 

Our author’s view of the continents and their relation to the 
development of the animal races, is certainly in striking harmony 
with the recorded progress of man upon the earth. Man, origin- 
ating in western Asia, removing thence to eastern Europe, and 
still with each westward movement gaining some new develop- 
menut—this is the course of all history. There letters, however 
originated, first stimulated human thought ; then comes the noble 
Hebrew literature, next the refined and profound Greek, then the 
elegant and practical Latin, and still Jater the medieval and mod- 
ern thought. Empire we need not describe in its march. But 
civilization has pursued the same path, originating in the same 
orient, so fruitful of all germs, developing itself in the same Eu- 
rope, so genial in its stimulating influences; moving still toward 
the west, and gathering some new element at each remove. First 
religion appears on the plains of Palestine; next art, on the 
shores of Greece ; then law, on the hills of Rome ; finally liberty, 
on Europe’s farthest west, where new elements are yet strug- 
gling to burst forth to find a home in a west yet more remote. 
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How marked in all history is the progress which the physical 
structure of the lands themselves seems adapted to secure. The 
process of origination once sufficiently matured on the plains of 
Asia, the races receive their development on the broken and va- 
ried shores of Europe ; and then in the fullness of time a new 
world is thrown open, fitted not to originate a finer type of man- 
hood, not to afford a more genial development, but to furnish a 
field where all that distant climes have originated, and previous 
ages matured, may expand and multiply and accomplish its mis- 
sion. ‘This process through the past, our author traces up to the 
point where, with a redundant population, and exhausted institu- 
tions, Europe pauses in her career. Then Providence lifts the 
curtain, another world comes into view, aud the developed man 
and the domesticated animal of the old world, are described as 
advancing to the subjugation of the new. 

We can not follow our author through all the beautiful detail 
into which he carries these views. He shows that since here is 
to spring up a more beneficent social state, it was to no mere ad- 
venturer that the possession of this continent could be granted, 
but to those only who sought here a home. Formed to accom- 
plish a work, nay the work of the future, no ties of race or of na- 
tion must confine them. This is to be the universal home, where 
all Europe’s children are to work out in harmony the problem of 
the world’s next and better civilization. 

Conceding the justness of these views as our author develops 
them, we turn with a very deep and devout interest, to observe 
the hand of a divine providence in the distribution of the new 
world among the races of the old. Where nature is so luxuriant, 
and on so mighty a scale, no single nation, no single race of men 
could hope successfully to encounter her. ‘They must undertake 
the enterprise together, divide it between them, and execute it ac- 
cording to their several capacities. National ambition must stim- 
ulate to rivalry, that Spain and France and Britain may hasten to 
fill its vacant and solitary valleys with busy life of men. Africa 
too must send over her unwilling children, and those whom no 
allurement could entice to the scene, must be dragged hither by 
force, and pointed by the finger of authority to their contest with 
nature amid the cane-brakes of the southwest. This work tole- 
rably well accomplished, an extremer west begins to invite men; 
and for that the teeming millions on the farther shore of the Pa- 
cific even now stand prepared. China shall send her laborious 
and patient children across a wider ocean to people valleys less 
inviting, and to extract a yet richer wealth from a more cheerless 
and forbidding soil. In vain may the “celestial sovereign,” the 
‘sire of ten thousand years,” issue his ne ereat, and seek to retain 
the poverty-stricken and famishing horde upon their insufficient 
shore. The almighty providence hath pronounced its decree— 
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the wilderness and the solitary place are waiting for them now; 
and the prohibition will prevent the transfer of nought but their 
religion and their institutions. 

While thus the various nations of Europe are contending with 
Asia and Africa for the possession of this ample and fair inherit- 
ance, it becomes a question of surpassing moment, to which of 
them shall it be given? Who shall found these new common- 
wealths? Who hold the reins of control and direction over the 
mighty and rushing energies which are here to spring into life? 
What institutions, what language, what literature, what religion, 
are to mold and sway this continent, itself so vast, and soon to 
be so powerful im its influence over the rest? It is not difficult 
to read the answer; each shall do the work and exert the influ- 
ence to which he is physically, intellectually, morally, and socially, 
competent. 

The African shall subdue the wide savannahs of the southwest, 
and tame the luxuriant wildness of nature near his native tropics. 
Asia shall supply the mechanical mgenuity and the patient toil 
that are requisite to convert those rugged shores of the newest 
west into the peaceful and attractive homes of civilized men. The 
peasantry of Europe, of whatever nation, trained only to fragal- 
ity and toil, and aspiring to little else than such a destiny, shall 
spend their strength in reclaiming the soil, and developing its pro- 
ductiveness. The Irishman, evicted from the wretched hovel 
where he was content to dwell, upon the border of starvation, 
shall smooth over hill and valley the path of trade and travel, and 
open communications from river to river. 

But these shall not give character to the language and thought 
of the new people, nor bring their unblessed institutions to ex- 
pand and strengthen upon this virgin soil. These shall not found 
the seminaries which are to educate the people, nor fill the pul- 
pits that are to instruct the land, nor in anywise stamp their mora} 
likeness upon the generations of the future. The language of 
this nation is to be that which contains the literature of freedom, 
and of the gospel. Its institutions are to be those forever of dem- 
ocratic liberty. Its polity, its literature, its religious faith, its ex- 
panding influence, these are to be given to the hands, scarcely 
less favored than was Israel of old, of those whom God prepared 
and tested in the fires of religious persecution two hundred years 
ago in England, then the freest and most religious of the nations. 
Raised up to develop these, her noblest children, she was after- 
wards hardened to expel them; that their matured love of liberty 
and the gospel might find a more fitting home, take a purer and 
finer tone, and gain a wider influence over the nations in this land 
of promise, which the Lord their God hath given them to possess 
it. Whoever else may share its blessings with them—and those 
blessings are offered with magnanimous welcome to all—be he 
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Huguenot or Lutheran, or whatever else he may, he must be 
joined in spirit to this “ peculiar people.” For the rest, Proy- 
idence is saying, and he that hath ears to hear Jet him hear it, 
“ Strangers shall stand and feed your flocks, and the sons of the 
alien shall be your plowmen and your vine-dressers ; but ye shall 
be named the priests of the Lord—men shall call you the minis- 
ters of our God.” Like Israel of old, that race shall possess “ great 
and goodly cities which he builded not, houses full of all good 
things which he filled not, wells digged which he digged not, 
and olive trees which he planted not,” and all that he enjoys, he, 
by virtue of his superior moral manhood, shall repay an hundred- 
fold in the intelligence, freedom, and security, which he dis- 
penses to all around him; and in that hallowed type of piety for 
which he so freely bled, which he alone knows how to appreci- 
ate and to vindicate, and which it is his ‘manifest destiny’ to 
perpetuate, and to extend among men. 

But it is by no private and personal right that he holds these 
privileges, and for no selfish and exclusive ends. If more than 
all others the Puritan is entrusted with command over the new 
elements of moral empire which are here developing, it is because 
he has some better adaptation than others for that work, in his 
love of freedom and of God. In faithfulness to his high position, 
he is to evangelize and elevate the humbler races which God is 
here gathering at his feet. He is to plant in each fertile valley, 
which the toil of others reclaims from the wilderness, the sanctua- 
ries of his earnest piety. He is to sanctify by his simple, ra- 
tional, and scriptural faith, the powerful mental development of 
what is to be the earth’s greatest and freest people. Freely he 
has received, freely must he give, of all that can emancipate the 
soul from sin, and ally the earth to heaven and God. Accomplish- 
ing this work, his influence shall stream forth as wide through the 
earth, and as grateful to the nations, as the light of the morning. 

Then shall each inferior race learn according to its measure, 
whatever is valuable in the freedom and piety which bless this 
land ; and each shall become a minister of good to its ‘kindred 
according to the flesh.’ Missionaries of every nation, here in- 
structed to know the truth, shall bear it back again to the lands 
they left; till Protestant Europe shall feel a new stimulus, and 
Catholic lands be traversed through all their extent by the heralds 
of a purer and more ancient Christianity. Africa’s children shall 
return to her degraded soil with the means of dignity and eman- 
cipation for her; and the Asiatic shall find in the fresh civiliza- 
tion and the living piety of the present, the weapons with which 
to destroy those petrified systems that have been an incubus so 
long upon society there. Hence shall go forth each race that 
Providence leads hither, themselves here enlightened and made 
free, to bear freedom and light to older lands, till they shall be- 
come the heritage alike of all. 
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Nor is this the &nd of these’ beneficent reciprocations. Man, 
in his finest moral and social type, coming into conflict here with 
the grandest development of nature, engages in a struggle which 
will task his energies to the utmost. Of course he must renew 
his vigor by such sustained exertion. Called to adapt each be- 
neficent institution of the past to the exigencies of a new con- 
dition, called to form fresh organizations for exertion, and devise 
new safeguards for liberty and happiness, he will produce by 
his efforts more efficient forms of law, of polity, and of faith. 
Institutions breathing more of the spirit of freedom and fraternity, 
will return to repay our debt to society in the old world. The 
church unfettered here by bondage to the state will claim there 
too her freedom. Governments will learn from our endeavor 
and our success, how much wiser and safer it is to govern the 
people for their own welfare than for the petty interests of a class. 
Institutions will spring up among us recognizing rights which 
the Magna Charta did not assert, nor the habeas corpus secure, to 
be propagated where these time honored safeguards of liberty had 
their birth. Constitutions that will secure coming generations 
from marauding ministers of finance, and demolish patents of 
monopoly against which never parliament protested, which will 
fill up abysses of debt, and remove mountains of taxation, will 
be among the births of our future; and, devised and tested amid 
our freedom, they will become the securities of a better liberty 
in the world’s older civilization. 

But we must not prolong our remarks. We have wished 
chiefly to exhibit Prof. Guyot’s labors to the public eye, and to 
contribute our influence to place him in his just position in public 
esteem. ‘This volume promises a series of books of instruction 
from his pen, for which we shall look with much interest and 
hope. Meanwhile we perceive that the University Regents of 
the State of New York have secured his services temporarily for 
the arrangement of the very complete system of meteorological 
observations now organizing over that great state. A glance 
(which has been kindly permitted us in advance of its publica- 
tion) at the Report of Prof. G. to that body, affords evidence of 
the thorough character and scientific value which through his 
agency those observations will be made to possess. We do not 
doubt that his future works will contribute greatly to the im- 
provement of education and the dissemination of knowledge 
through our land; and we feel assured that his future residence 
among us will afford just ground for gratification and pride that 
he is henceforth to be our countryman. 


Vor. VIIL 48 
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SeW, S$. Dutlon. 
Art. IV.—THE SUPREMACY OF GOD’S LAW~ 
Mr. SEWARD’S SPEECH. 


Speech of William H. Seward on the admission of California, 
Delivered in the Senate of the United States, March 11, 1850, 


We hold to the supremacy of the divine law. We believe that 
the authority of God’s law is paramount to the authority of all 
human laws—that our obligation to obey God’s law is superior to 
our obligation to obey any human law. We hold, in other words, 
that when any human law comes in conflict with, or is contrary 
to, the divine law, that human law loses all authority or binding 
force. 

Let it not be thought that this position implies slight regard for 
human law. It results rather from a high estimate of all law; 
an estimate which justly appreciates all law, and gives the hu- 
man and divine each its appropriate place. Human law is indeed 
sacred. But the divine law is more, infinitely more, sacred. 
Human law, as a general rule certainly, we are bound to obey. 
So God ordains. Human government is his ordinance ; and he 
directs us to obey “the powers that be.” But when “the 
powers that be” give a law which is contrary to God’s law ; when 
they command what God forbids, and forbid what he commands 
—what then? ‘The answer is plain. We must obey God rather 
than man. ‘The lower must yield to the higher. ‘The human 
law becomes null and void, before the divine law with which it 
conflicts. 

It would seem that this proposition is too plain to need argu- 
ment. But alas! evidence is daily pressing upon us that it is not 
so. The Hon. William H. Seward, whose speech in the Senate 
of the United States on the admission of California we have 
placed at the head of this article, uttered in that speech the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

“We deem the principle of the law for the recapture of fugitives, therefore, 
unjust, unconstitutional, and immoral; and thus while patriotism withholds its 
approbation, the consciences of our people condemn it. 

“ You will say that these convictions of ours are disloyal. Grant it for the 
sake of argument. They are, nevertheless, honest; and the law is to be exe- 
cuted among us, not among you; not by us, but by the Federal authority. 
Has any government ever succeeded in changing the moral convictions of its 
subjects by force? But these convictions imply no disloyalty. We reverence 
the Constitution, although we perceive this defect, just as we acknowledge the 


splendor and the power of the sun, although its surface is tarnished with here 
and there an opaque spot. 

“Your Constitution and laws convert hospitality to the refugee from the 
most degrading oppression on earth into a crime, but all mankind except you 
esteem that hospitality a virtue. The right of extradition of a fugitive from 
justice is not admitted by the Jaw of nature and of nations, but rests in volun- 
tary compacts. I know of only two compacts found in diplomatic history that 
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admitted EXTRADITION OF SLAVES. Here is one of them. It is found ina 
treaty of peace made between Alexander Comnenus and Leontine, Greek Em- 
perors at Constantinople, and Oleg, King of Russia, in the year 902, and is in 
these words: 

“<Tf a Russian slave take flight, or evenif he is carried away by any one 
under pretence of having been bought, his master shall have the right and 
power to pursue him, and hunt for and capture him wherever he shall be found ; 
and any person who shall oppose the master in the execution of this right shall 
be deemed guilty of violating this treaty, and be punished accordingly.’ 

“This was in the year of Grace 902, in the period called the ‘ Dark 
and the contracting Powers were despotisms. And here is the other: 

“* No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, es- 
caping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up, on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor is due,’ 

“ This is from the Constitution of the United States in 1787, and the parties 
were the republican States of this Union. The law of nations disavows such 
compacts; the law of nature, written on the hearts and consciences of free- 
men, repudiates them. Armed power could not enforce them, because there is 
no public conscience to sustain them. I know that there are laws of various 
sorts which regulate the conduct of men. There are constitutions and statutes, 
codes mercantile and codes civil; but when we are legislating for States, es- 
pecially when we are founding States, all these laws must be brought to the 
standard of the laws of God, and must be tried by that standard, and must 
stand or fall by it."—pp. 5,6. 

“But there is yet another aspect in which this principle must be examined. It 
regards the domain only as a possession, to be enjoyed either in common or by 
partition by the citizens of the old States. It is true, indeed, that the national 
domain is ours. It is true it was acquired by the valor and with the wealth of 
the whole nation. But we hold, nevertheless, no arbitrary power over it, We 
hold no arbitrary authority over anything, whether acquired lawfully or seized 
by usurpation. The Constitution regulates our stewardship; the Constitution 
devotes the domain to union, to justice, to defense, to welfare, and to liberty. 

“ But there is a higher law than the Constitution, which regulates our authority 
over the domain and devotes it to the same noble purposes. The territory is a 
part, no inconsiderable part, of the common heritage of mankind, bestowed upon 
them by the Creator of the Universe. We are his stewards, and must so dis- 
charge our trust as to secure in the highest attainable degree their happiness,” 
—p. 8. 


Ages, 


These sentiments, the simple dictates of loyalty to God and to 
truth, manfully yet modestly expressed, seem to have been re- 
ceived by the Senate with general disapprobation, and by some 
members even with horror and contempt. Their author was at 
once numbered with dangerous fanatics. Some Senators went 
so far as to denounce those who would hold social intercourse 
with such a man. And not only the Hotspur advocates of hu- 
man bondage, but men who rank themselves with the opponents 
of slavery, at least of its extension; not only the lesser lights of 
the Senate, but the ruling orbs of that intellectual firmament— 
such men as Daniel Webster and Henry Clay and Lewis Cass— 
have repeatedly indulged in contemptuous flings and broad and 
bitter sneers at the New York Senator for propounding the idea 
that allegiance is due to a law higher than the constitution 
of the United States. And while the religious press of the North 
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has generally commended the Christian manliness of Mr. Seward, 
and maintained the justice of his position ; the political press, 
with a few decided and honorable exceptions, has either sym- 
pathized with the sneering and contemptuous Senators, or has 
kept an ominous silence respecting the whole subject. Nor is 
this all. Some of those whose sacred office it is to propound and 
defend the divine law, have expressed their disapprobation of the 
idea that acitizen can have any higher rule of political duty than 
the constitution and laws of the land ; while not a few among re- 
spectable laymen have declared the public utterance of such an 
idea to be treason. 

With such facts before us, we can not doubt the importance and 
necessity of setting forth the sacred supremacy and the paramount 
obligation of God’s law. 

A satisfactory discussion of the stibject must give an answer to 
two inquiries. First, ought human law to yield, is it null and 
void, when it comes in conflict with the divine law ; and second- 
ly, who is to judge when a human law becomes thus null and 
void. 

On the first inquiry, let us come at once to the highest source 
of truth and wisdom—the Bible. What does God say about this 
matter in his word ? 

The apostles had received from their Lord the command, 
** Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” ‘They went forth to obey that command, beginning at 
Jerusalem. But very soon they found the law of the supreme 
civil authority of their nation laid across this path which their 
divine master had commanded them to tread. ‘They went for- 
ward, nevertheless, and right over the law which was designed 
to stop their course. For this cause, they were taken, and cast 
into prison. “ But the angel of the Lord, by night, opened the 
prison doors, and brought them forth, and said, Go, stand and 
speak, in the temple, all the words of this life.” Accordingly 
they went, and preached, and thus in the most public of all 
places, and in the boldest manner, again transgressed the law. 
But, ere long, they were arrested by the captain of the temple 
and the officers, and arraigned before the Sanhedrim, or council 
of seventy—the chief civil authority of the Jewish nation. The 
Sanhedrim, as this was a case which created much public excite- 
ment, had called in to their assistance the senate or eldership; 
just as, in our times, a judge, in a case of great interest or diffi- 
culty, one for instance which involves the life of a fellow being, 
calls in another judge to sit with him during the trial. This 
senate, or eldership, consisted of the two other courts of the 
temple, composed of twenty three judges each; so that, if there 
was a full attendance, there were 116 judges. Before this most 
august tribunal in the Jewish nation, the three highest judicial 
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and legislative bodies of that nation combined in one for the oc- 
casion, stood the apostles. Then, the high priest asked them, 
saying, “ Did we not straitly command you that ye should not 
teach in this name?” ‘The apostles did not pretend to deny the 
civil power and authority of the Sanhedrim. Indeed they could 
not; for it was undoubtedly the supreme civil power of the na- 
tion, and its command was the supreme Jewish law. Nordid they 
deny the act with which they were charged. But they boldly justi- 
fied the act, on the ground that a higher than the highest human 
authority had commanded it. They admitted that they had dis- 
obeyed the supreme human law ; but they justified that disobe- 
dience, on the ground that the law disobeyed was contrary to the 
higher and paramount law of God. “ Then Peter and the other 
apostles answered and said: We ought to obey God rather than 
man.” And forthwith, they proceeded to preach the gospel to the 
very court, before which they were arraigned for preaching the 
gospel. All know the result. Some doubt about the wisdom of 
interfering with these men was expressed by some of the judges, 
and thus the council was withheld from extreme penal measures. 
However before they let the apostles go, they caused them to be 
scourged, and commanded them to speak no more in the name of 
Jesus. But they, immediately, and most industriously, disobeyed 
that command. As the sacred historian informs us, “they de- 
parted from the presence of the council, rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for his name. And daily, in the 
temple, and in every house, they ceased not to teach and preach 
Jesus Christ.” 

At another time, Peter and John, just after they had wrought 
anotable and undeniable miracle which testified that God was 
with them and authorized and guided them in what they spoke, 
were arraigned by the Jewish rulers, and commanded not to 
speak at all, nor teach in the name of Jesus. “ But Peter and 
John answered and said unto them, Whether it be right in the 
sight of God, to harken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. 
For we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard.” 

When Daniel was a subject of the Medo-Persian kingdom, a 
law was passed—an unchangeable law of the Medes and Persians 
—forbidding any one to ask a petition of any God or man, for 
thirty days, except of the king. But what did Daniel? The 
sacred historian informs us in these words. ‘ Now when Daniel 
knew that the writing was signed, he went into his house ; and 
his windows being open in his chamber toward Jerusalem, he 
kneeled three times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks before 
his God, as he did aforetime.”” And we know well from the sub- 
sequent history that God approved of his disobedience to that im- 
pious decree. ‘This case of Daniel is very strong, and specially 
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in point, because Daniel was a high officer in the Persian king- 
dom ; standing in a relation to that kingdom somewhat like to 
that in which an officer of the United States stands to the consti- 
tution, laws and authorities of our national government. 

Another notable testimony, to the same effect, and in like man- 
ner divinely approved, was given in the same kingdom. Nebu- 
chadnezzar the king made aa image of gold, and set it up on the 
plain of Dura, and made a decree, that, whenever a specified sig- 
nal should be given, every man should fall down and worship the 
golden image. But three Jews, Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
nego did not obey the decree. For this cause they were brought 
before the enraged king, who gave them one opportunity to es- 
cape, by obedience to his decree, from the punishment of being 
cast into the fiery furnace. Their reply is familiar to all. “O 
king, we are not careful to answer thee in this matter. If it be 
so, our God whom we serve is able to deliver us from the burning 
fiery furnace, and he will deliver us out of thine hand. But if 
not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not serve thy 
gods, nor worship the golden image which thou hast set up.” 
The result in this case also testified the divine approval. This, 
too, like Daniel’s was a strong case; for these three men were 
high officers under the king, in the province of Babylon. 

Take another example, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, gave com- 
mand to the Hebrew women, whose office it was to assist at the 
birth of Hebrew children, to destroy all the sons. But these 
women, we are ‘old, feared God, and did not as the king of Egypt 
commanded them, but saved the men children alive. And we are 
expressly told that God approved their conduct and dealt well 
with them. 

Our Savior, probably, had special reference to magistrates and 
their wicked laws, or if he did not, he certainly included them 
among others by his language, when he said, “ Fear not them 
who kill the body and after that have no more that they can 
do, but fear him who is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell; yea, I say unto you, fear him.” Can there be any doubt 
in view of this passage, that when man’s law conflicts with the 
divine law, God would have us obey the latter, and disobey the 
former ? 

But we will not dwell longer on the testimony of the Bible. 
There is much more which the familiarity of our readers with 
that sacred book will supply ; especially those numerous passages 
where God expressly asserts his supreme dominion over all earthly 
governments, and calls himself King of kings and Lord of lords. 


Let us now consult human authority on this question. 
There is none probably more generally acknowledged on ques- 
tions of law than Blackstone’s Commentaries—the standard au- 
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thority in all our schools and courts of law. Now this author 
abundantly declares that human law derives all its binding force 
from God and his law ; and that whenever it conflicts with God’s 
law, as revealed either in nature or in the Bible, it is null and 
void. This is his language. The italics are ours. 

“This law of nature being coeval with mankind, and dictated 
by God himself, is of course superior in obligation to any other. 
It is binding over all the globe, in all countries, and at all times: 
no human laws are of any validity, if contrary to this ; and such 
of them as are valid derive all their force, and all their authority, 
mediately or immediately, from this original.” 

“Divine Providence in compassion to the frailty, the imperfec- 
tion, and the blindness of human reason, hath been pleased, at 
sundry times and in divers manners, to discover and enforce its 
laws, by an immediate and direct revelation. ‘The doctrines, 
thus delivered, we call the revealed or divine law, and they are 
to be found only in the holy scriptures.” 

“Upon these two foundations, the law of nature, and the law 
of revelation, depend all human laws; that is to say, no human 
law should be suffered to contradict these. ‘There are, it is true, 
agreat number of indifferent points, in which both the divine 
law and the natural leave a man at his own liberty; but which 
are found necessary for the benefit of society to be restrained 
within certain limits. And herein it is that human laws have 
their greatest force and efficacy: for, with regard to such points 
as are not indifferent, human laws are only declaratory of, and 
act in subordination to, the former. To instance im the case of 
murder: this is expressly forbidden by the divine, and demonstra- 
bly by the natural law; and from these prohibitions arises the 
true unlawfulness of this crime. Those human laws that annex 
a punishment to it, do not at all increase its moral guilt, or super- 
add any fresh obligation, in foro conscientia, to abstain from its 
perpetration. Nay, if any human law should allow, or enjoin us 
to commit it, we are bound to transgress that human law, or else 
we must offend both the natural and the divine.”—(Introduction, 
Sec. 2. On the Nature of Laws in general.) 

The expression of Lord Brougham with reference to this point, 
in his eloquent speech in the British Parliament on West India 
Emancipation, is familiar to all, ‘“‘ There is a law above all human 
enactments, written by the finger of God on the heart of man.” 


Let us now carry this question to the tribunal of conscience. 
Let the question be put to a man’s conscience, in a practical 
shape, thus—“ If human law commands me to do what God for- 
bids, or forbids me to do what God commands, which ought I to 
obey?’ Does any human conscience hesitate here? Or take a 
specific case. ‘Take the case supposed in the quotation just made 
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from Blackstone. Suppose the human government under which 
a person lives commands him to commit a murder, when God has 
said, ‘‘ Thou shalt do no murder!” Which would his conscience 
bid him to obey? Would he have any doubt that he ought to 
disobey that human government, whaiever the consequences to 
himself? Or suppose human rulers should command him to bear 
false witness, or tell a lie, would not his conscience at once de- 
cide that his duty is to disobey? Or suppose, again, that the 
government under which he lives, should forbid him to worship 
God, and command him to worship idols, would not his con- 
science require him to disregard its prohibition? These plain 
cases are taken, because they are clear cases of a violation of 
God’s law commanded by human law. In like manner, in any 
case where human law clearly conflicts with the divine law, con- 
science decides that human law to be null and void. Surely it 
will be so decided by every enlightened conscience. If, in any 
case, there is doubt or hesitation, it is not because conscience 
hesitates about the supremacy of the divine law, but because there 
is doubt whether in that case human law does really conflict with 
the divine. 


Let us now carry the question to the tribunal of reason. 

There are three views which reason teaches us to take of this 
subject, each of which is decisive. 

(1.) In the first place, man derives his existence and all that he 
has from God. He has the capacity and authority to govern, 
only as he derives them from God. His authority, therefore, 
must be inferior and subordinate to God’s authority. Surely -the 
stream can not rise higher than its source. Surely the officer 
whom the government commissions can not have authority supe- 
rior to that of the government which commissioned him. How 
then can any human authority overrule the authority of God ; or 
how can any human commandment be binding when it contra- 
venes God’s commandment ? 

(2.) In the second place, reason teaches wherein authority con- 
sists, and thus shows that God’s authority in its constituent ele- 
ments is altogether superior to human authority. Authority, or 
the right to govern, consists in competency to govern—in power, 
wisdom and goodness—the qualities which fit one for govern- 
ment. ‘The foundation of God’s authority over the universe lies 
in his infinite power, wisdom and goodness, which qualify him to 
rule the universe. Now, as no human governors ever have ap- 
proached or ever can approach the infinite God in those perfec- 
tions which are the basis of authority, so their authority must 
ever be immensely inferior to his; and the idea that theirs 
should conflict with and overrule his, is not to be allowed fora 
moment. 
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(3.) Reason teaches us, again, that God’s will or law is a per- 
fect indication of right, while human law is a very imperfect and 
uncertain indication of right; and therefore when the divine con- 
flicts with human law, men are bound to obey the former and 
disobey the latter: since men are, from their nature, under com- 
plete obligation to regard the right. 

Right is not founded in the will of any being, even in the will 
of God, but is eternal and immutable. ‘There is an eternal law 
of right which is antecedent to all created beings and independent 
of all beings, which applies to all worlds and all beings, to which 
God himself conforms his conduct, and by which he calls on us 
to judge whether his conduct is not just and equal. As Black- 
stone says, in the work to which reference has already been 
made ; God in his infinite wisdom “has laid down only such 
jaws as were founded in those relations of justice that existed in 
the nature of things, antecedent to any positive precept. These 
are the eternal, immutable laws of good and evil, to which the 
Creator himself in all his dispensations conforms.” This decla- 
ration both reason and the Bible recognize as true. For instance, 
to purpose, and to do, good, is right, and to purpose, and to do, 
evil, is wrong. ‘They have been so eternally, and will be; and 
the will of no being whatever can make them otherwise. This 
eternal law of right men feel bound to obey. It binds them. 
They are so made that they can not avoid the sense of obligation 
to do what is right. 

Now God, being perfect in knowledge and goodness, knows 
with absolute certainty, and has declared in his law, this eternal 
rule of right; so that his law is a perfectly wxerring indication 
of right. But as the wisest and best of men are very liable to 
error, both in knowledge and disposition, the will or law of no 
man, or set of men, can be relied on as infallibly conformed to 
the rule of right. Of course, God’s law ought always to take 
precedence of human law—the infallible must predominate over 
the fallible. 

But this question surely need not be further argued. Perhaps 
our readers will say it has been argued too long already. Then 
let them see to it, that they not only admit intellectually the su- 
premacy of the divine law, but that they so prize and love it, 
that they will not bolt from the conclusions, which may be fairly 
drawn from it. 


We will now consider briefly the second of the questions pro- 
posed at the outset of the discussion. Who is to judge when a 
human law becomes null and void by its conflict with the divine 
law? 

To this question, the only correct and, indeed, the only practi- 
cable answer is, Each person, with whatever light and aid he can 
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get, divine and human, must decide for himself. A question 
which is not practical, which does not concern our conduct, our 
obligations, our responsibility, of such a question it can be of 
little moment whether any decision is made: but if the question 
is practical ; if it does concern our conduct, our obligations, our 
responsibility ; if, in other words, it is a question of what we 
shall say or not say, of what we shall do or not do; then it isa 
question which ought to be decided, and which each one must 
decide for himself. Each is bound to get all the light he can; 
but after all, the act is to be his, and he must decide what it 
shall be. 

The chief reason for this can be stated in few words. God's 
law is addressed to men as individuals, to each one among them. 
It runs thus, 7'hou shalt, and thou shalt not. And God, who thus 
addresses men, individually, in his law, holds them responsible for 
obedience. It is written, “so then every one must give account 
of himself to God.” He bids them search the Scriptures to learn 
what his law to them is; and he forbids them to take for teach- 
ing the commandments of men, and directs them to try all hu- 
man teaching by the infallible standard of his declared will. He 
permits no human-ruler or judge, no human officer, counsellor, 
parliament, or congress, to stand between his command and them. 
And when they come, at last, to stand before his tribunal he will 
judge them for their own opinions and conduct. — It will not avail 
them then to plead, as an apology for disobedience to his law, 
that a human government justified and commanded disobedience. 
The answer will be, the divine law was of paramount authority ; 
and you knew it or ought to have known it. It will not avail 
them to say, that this or that human judge, or council, or senate, 
or ruler, told them that the human law did not conflict in that 
case with the divine, or, if it did, that nevertheless they ought to 
obey it. ‘The answer will be direct. ‘The law was addressed to 
you as an intelligent being capable of understanding it, and obey- 
ing it; and you were required to know it and to obey it. 

Indeed this method of private judgment, each one determining, 
under his responsibility to God, what God’s law requires of him, 
is the only practicable method. What eise can one do? It can 
not be pretended that he should go to any other private individ- 
ual. He may, indeed, for light and advice, but not for decision. 
For before God no one can assume his responsibility, or if one 
did, God would repudiate the assumption, and hold the other to 
account. ‘To whom then shall he go? ‘To some department of 
the government? That can not be pretended; for that would 
be to ask that government to decide a question between itself and 
God—a question which it had just decided wrong by enacting a 
law contrary to God’s law. ‘That would be, as though Peter and 
the apostles had left the decision of the question, whether they 
ought to obey God or the Sanhedrim, to the Sanhedrim itself! 
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And this leads us to ask how it was in the cases to which ref- 
erence has been made, and which are divinely recorded for our 
instruction. How was it with Peter and John, how was it 
with Peter and the apostles, when the question was whether hu- 
man and divine requirements conflicted, and if so, what they 
ought todo? How was it with Daniel? How was it with the 
three Israelitish princes? Did they allow the final decision of that 
question to be made by any tribunal but that of their own con- 
sciences? How would it have answered their personal obliga- 
tions to God, if they had left the decision of that question to 
some Jewish council, or Babylonian judge ? 

No. We must hold to the supremacy of the individual con- 
science, as Well as to the supremacy of the divine law. We must 
hold that each man’s conscience is to be the final arbiter in ques- 
tions of his duty. It would seem, indeed, that no Protestant 
could deny this. ‘The opposite doctrine is Roman Catholic alto- 
gether. We will conclude this part of the subject by quoting 
the eminent authority of Bishop Butler. 

“That our conscience approves of and attests to such a course 
of action, is itself alone an obligation. Conscience does not only 
offer itself to show us the way we should walk in, but it likewise 
carries its own authority with it, that it is our natural guide, the 
guide assigned us by the author of our nature ; it therefore belongs 
to our condition of being; it is our duty to walk in that path, 
and follow this guide, without looking about to see whether we 
may not possibly forsake them with impunity.” 


The truth of the doctrine which we advocate is attested, in 
some of its aspects or applications, by the universal assent of man- 
kind. The martyrs in the cause of truth and of God—they 
who were loyal to their own convictions of what duty and the 
divine precepts enjoin, notwithstanding the laws of the land and 
the edicts of rulers in church or state ; and who persisted in their 
course, though in that course were reproach and contempt, suffer- 
ing and blood, prisons and tortures, the gibbet and the stake— 
what is the verdict of the avoyld respecting them? Are they not 
universally justified and honored? Are they not set forth for the 
admiration and imitation of all men, as examples of heroic integ- 
rity, philanthropy and piety? Yet they acted on precisely the 
doctrine we have defended. ‘They attended to the voice of con- 
science. ‘They obeyed God rather than man. They sacredly 
regarded what they thought to be the commandments of God, 
however forbidden by the commandments of men. 

Let, then, Messrs. Webster, Clay and Cass sneer at the mar- 
tyrs. Let them uncanonize the sainted ones, whose steadfast and 
suffering loyalty to God and truth, in opposition to the wicked 
Statutes and edicts of human power, has enshrined them in the 
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hearts of the church. Let them sneer at the unanimous decision 
of human reason, and at the common sense and general consent 
of mankind. Yea, let them sneer at Peter and John. Let them 
set down the apostles of Christ as fanatics. Let them cast their 
contempt on Daniel, and his three companions in heroic piety. 
Let them, in their extreme and fanatical loyalty to the slave-catch- 
ing compacts of a human constitution, vent their sneers upon the 
Bible, and upon our divine Lord, who enjoined upon his disciples 
a fear of God above all other fear. They have virtually done, 
or attempted to do this, in sneering at the truly honorable Senator 
from New York, for propounding the idea that there is a higher 
rule of duty than any human laws or constitution. But be it 
known to those sneering Senators that the great body of truly 
conscientious and religious men condemn their sneers, and mourn 
over their defective and inadequate moral sense. And let Mr. 
Seward, on the other hand, be assured, that the enlightened moral 
sense of thoughtful and religious men, throughout the country, is 
with him. They exult to see a manstand up in the Senate of the 
United States, loyal to the supreme law of God, and reminding his 
fellow Senators that that law is above the constitution of the land. 
And they can assure him that this act of his will be held in hon- 
orable remembrance, when the sneers of those who assailed him 
will be forgotten, or remembered only as dark spots on their fame. 

And let those who accuse of treason the men who maintain, 
in the legislative hall, by the press, or in the pulpit, the suprem- 
acy of the divine law and of the human conscience, beware 
themselves of a treason worse and more perilous than treason 
against human government, even treason against Jehovah—trea- 
son against him whose kingdom will endure when all earthiy 
kingdoms, republics, constitutions and Jaws shall have perished, 
—treason against him to whom they must give their final ae- 
count, and who can destroy both soul and body in hell. 
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ART. v_— IOHN COTTON. 


The Life of John Cotton. By A. W. McCuvure. Written for 
the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, and revised by the 
Committee of Publication. Boston: Mass. Sabbath School 
Society. 1846. pp. 300. 


Tue managers of “the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society” 
have engaged in the laudable enterprise of getting up a series of 
biographical volumes, entitled “ Lives of the Chief Fathers of 
New England.” Six volumes have been published, of which 
the volume now before us is the first. 
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The merits and advantages of such a plan are obvious. It 
proposes to provide for all our Sabbath School libraries a body of 
historical and biographical literature, which shall commend to 
coming ages all that was sound in the principles, and all that was 
good in the examples, of the heroic fathers of New England. It 
proposes to direct the attention of competent writers to the prepa- 
ration of works in this particular line, by giving them some com- 
fortable assurance that the labor thus employed shall not be in 
vain. It proposes to circulate and sell the volumes thus prepared, 
by employing for that end the various influences and agencies 
which can be wielded by a popular religious publishing Society. 
We can not doubt that the enterprise, so far as doing good is con- 
cerned, will be highly successful. Books prepared under such 
auspices, and “revised by the Committee of Publication,” will 
certainly be safe. 

The disadvantages of the plan are perhaps equally obvious. 
Books written ‘to order,’ under the superintendence of a com- 
mittee, are not quite so likely to glow with a natural inspiration, 
as those which are written under the excitement of an inward 
impulse on the mind of the author. ‘The position, too, of the 
author writing to carry out the plan of such a series, got up bya 
religious publishing Society for the churches of one denomination 
exclusively, is not altogether desirable. Each biography in the 
series must needs be rather a panegyric than an impartial and criti- 
calhistory. No opinion discordant with the opinions of “ the pub- 
lishing committee”’—no free, bold thought that might provoke 
some new discussion, can find admission. And if by any acci- 
dent the committee shall have permitted themselves to aflix their 
imprimatur to some rash utterance that gives offense, what can 
the author expect but that on the first indication of hostility, on 
the first complaint from any quarter from which the committee 
has any thing to hope or fear, his employers and publishers will 
withdraw his book from the market, and will virtually stigmatize 
it as being at the best, of dangerous tendency? Beside all this, 
the author can hardly fail to be embarrassed by the attempt to 
do two things at once. He is employed in writing a book for 
Sunday School libraries, a young people’s book, which shall be 
at the same time a book for general circulation. To overcome 
this difficulty entirely—to write for the great public, and yet to 
be betrayed into no disquisition or digression inappropriate to the 
design of a Sabbath School, is an achievement to whjch few 
writers are equal. Mr. Jacob Abbott could do it; and Sir Walter 
Scott could have done it. But we doubt whether any such thing 
could have been done by John Foster or Thomas Chalmers. 
Jane Taylor could have done it; but the powers of her brother 
Isaac are hardly equal to such a task. 
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In the volume now under consideration, Mr. M’Clure has over- 
come the various difficulties of his task in a manner highly cred- 
itable to his ability as a writer and to the heartiness of his sympa- 
thy with the founders of these New England commonwealths 
and churches. In dealing with a book so well intended, and on 
the whole so well adapted to its purpose, we will not indulge in 
any ungracious criticism. We hope it may be found ere long in 
every Sunday School of the Orthodox Congregational commun- 
ion from Maine to California. And we can not but regret that 
there is so little chance of its finding entrance into Sunday 
Schools of any other denomination. Not only must Unitarians 
and Episcopalians reject it with horror ; but even our Presbyterian 
friends of whatever type, must be careful how they permit their 
young people to read it, for the author’s zeal against the Presby- 
terian form of government burns with a clear and unrelenting 
flame. 

The age of the settlement of New England was not like the 
passing age, in which hardly any body that has occupied any 
public station can escape the honors of biography. Yet the life 
of John Cotton was written and published, six years after his 
death, by his friend and successor, John Norton. Nearly half a 
century afterwards he was again commemorated by his grandson 
Cotton Mather in that great barathrum of Puritan pedantry. the 
Magualia. John Davenport also wrote a life of Cotton, which 
was never published, but which Norton and Mather appear to 
have consulted, and which was preserved in manuscript as late 
as the days of Gov. Hutchinson, and may have been destroyed 
by the stamp-act mob in 1766, which destroyed so many treas- 
ures of that kind in burning Hutchinson’s library. Another 
memoir by Samuel Whiting of Lynn, long remained unpublish- 
ed, but when it was given to the public by Hutchinson in his 
volume of historical papers, it was seen to have been the basis 
not only of Mather’s narrative but also of Norton’s. The early 
history of Massachusetts abounds in notices of Cotton and of his 
influence in civil and still more in ecclesiastical affairs. In the 
controversial writings of that age on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and especially in those belonging to the controversy between 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalism, Cotton is spoken of ina 
tone which shows that he was felt to be a man of power. Who 
was John Cotton? What service did he render in his generation ? 


Fifteen years before the close of that century which was sig- 
nalized by the Reformation, there was living in the pleasant 
old town of Derby, where the Derwent gives its line of beauty 
to the picturesque scenery of Derbyshire, a grave and religious 
man, named Roland Cotton. He was of an honorable descent: 
but his parents having been “by some injustice,” as the family 
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tradition reports, “‘deprived of great revenues,” he was reduced 
to the necessity of betaking himself to some plebeian employ- 
ment, and was accordingly brought up a lawyer, in the vain hope 
that legal scieuce and skill might enable him to recover the estate 
which had been wrongfully wrested from his family. At the 
date which we have indicated, the conflict between the two ad- 
verse elements of the English Reformation had not yet passed 
its first grand crisis. ‘There were no known “dissenters,” in the 
modern English use of that word, but almost everywhere there 
were “non-conformists,” the spiritual descendants of Wycliffe 
and the Lollards, praying and waiting for a purer and more thor- 
ough reformation which should bring the Church of England 
into a full agreement with the purest ‘churches of the continent. 
The petrification of the Anglican Church-system with all its 
contradictions was not then understood to be a completed fact ; 
for the system itself was new; Queen Elizabeth, the author of 
it, was still upon the throne; her cousin Mary of Scotland, gen- 
erally regarded as the heir-presumptive to the throne, had not yet 
fallen under the axe of the executioner ; and who could tell how 
soon the accession of another monarch, either more popish or 
more protestant than that last and princeliest of the Tudors, 
might restore the mass or reform the prayer-book ? Only twenty- 
seven years had passed since the reign of “bloody Mary.” The 
smoke from the martyr-pyres of Oxford ard Smithfield, was still, 
as it were, in the eyes and nostrils of the English pe ople. Among 
the children of that memorable John Rogers, the first martyr of 
Queen Mary’s reign, whose “ wife and nine small children” fol- 
lowed him to the stake and stood by while he was burned, the 
“one at the breast,” if still living at the time which we have in- 
dicated, had not yet passed the noon of life. Just at that time 
the long religious war in the Netherlands—the war which estab- 
lished the independence and liberties of the Dutch republic—was 
astonishing all Europe with the desperateness of its battles and 
the splendid succession of the victories won for freedom and for 
the reformed religion; and Elizabeth, by entering into a close 
alliance with the new republic, was giving to the imperial power 
of Spain a defiance which was answered not long afterwards by 
the armada of 1587 that was to invade and conquer England, 
and to recover the English heretics to the communion of Rome 
by torture and by fire. ‘The England of those days was that 
which Walter Scott has attempted to portray in his romance of 
Kenilworth,—the time of which is only nine years earlier than 
the time we speak of. 

On the fourth of December, 1585, there was born to Roland 
Cotton, the puritan lawyer of Derby, a son whom he named 
John. And we may be sure that those puritan parents did not 
baptize their child by such a name without repeating from their 
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Geneva Bible—{ “ our English Bible,” that is, King James’s trans- 
lation, was not then in being) the question that was asked at the 
circumcising of John the Baptist, “‘ What manner of child shall 
this be?” Plainly enough the child might grow into a man; nor 
was it incredible that he might be a man of some account and 
figure in his generation. ‘The name Corron (in French Coton) 
—a name not undistinguished in history—indicates the generous 
Norman rather than the churlish Saxon lineage. More properly, 
it shows that the family was of that middle class which was 
formed by the junction and fusion of the two races, and which 
constitutes the English people as distinguished from the clodpole 
peasantry on the one hand, and from the high aristocracy on the 
other—the class whose appearance in history 1s identified with 
the appearance of a people neither Saxon nor Norman, but Eng- 
lish, with the English language for their mother tongue—the 
class to which almost every great and characteristic name in Eng- 
lish history, whether of statesman or warrior, whether of mer- 
chant or artist, whether of poet or scholar, must be referred—the 
class of which came the fathers of New England, not Anglo- 
Saxons, but Anglo-Normans. ‘This is the true nobility of Eng- 
land ; this the pride of our American pedigree, the sturdy plod- 
ding, steadfast ‘Teutonic stock, crossed with the daring, restless, 
constructive, imperial Norman blood. 

The question, ‘“ What manner of child shall this be,” was not 
left wholly to the chapter of accidents. It was not to parents 
unconscious or regardless of the grandeur of their office that the 
childhood of John Cotton was committed in the providence of 
God. The cradle of his infancy—the home in which his mind 
first opened to the access of knowledge as the bud unfolds itself 
to the light—was “ sanctified by the word of God and by prayer.” 
His first lessons were from that Geneva Bible. Often discourse 
at his father’s fireside was of high religious themes or of ques- 
tions in theology. May we not see him with our mind’s eye. 
even before he had learned to read, turning over the black-letter 
leaves of Fox’s Book of Martyrs, and gazing upon horrid repre- 
sentations of horrid cruelties inflicted on the saints? May we 
not see him listening to the reminiscences of some old Protestant 
who was born in the days when bluff king Hal had not yet be- 
gun to divorce himself from his first queen, and who had seen 
the reformation under Edward VI, and the persecution under 
Mary? In due time, under such training as the grammar school 
in his native town afforded, he was fitted for the university ; and 
at the age of thirteen years he was admitted to Trinity College 
in Cambridge. 

Of the two ancient Universities in England, Cambridge, rather 
than Oxford, was the chief seed plot of Puritanism. Character- 
ized, at least in its later history, as the university of science rather 
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than of authority, it offered to the reformation, even then, a con- 
genial soil in which the principles of the new order of things 
might take root and grow to maturity. Cambridge was the uni- 
versity of Cranmer, and of Ridley and Latimer, and there, by 
Cranmer’s influence, Martin Bucer the reformer of Strasburg, 
was placed in the chair of theology. Cambridge was the uni- 
versity of Bacon, as it was afterwards of Milton and of Newton. 
A large number of the leading Puritans in church and state re- 
ceived their academic training at that university. Cotton’s 
standing in his college was such that according to the report of 
his biographers he would have obtained a fellowship on that rich 
foundation, had not the election been deferred on account of the 
great expense in which the college had been involved by the erec- 
tion of its great hall. For this reason, perhaps, he removed from 
Trinity College to Emanuel then recently founded. In that em- 
inently Puritan college he obtained a fellowship. For full four- 
teen years he resided at the university, studying, disputing, 
teaching, honored with various academical distinctions, and re- 
garded in all quarters as one of the most famous men of his day. 
Such is the testimony of Whiting, repeated by Norton and Mather 
as well as by Mr. M’Clure. Yet it must be confessed that in 
none of the histories of that university which have fallen under 
our notice, is any mention made of John Cotton either in his ca- 
reer as a student of Trinity College, or in his honors and services 
at Emanuel College, where he was head lecturer, dean, and cate- 
chist, and where he was “a diligent tutor and full of students 
committed to his care.” 

It was at the university, that his mind was first illuminated by 
an evangelical experience of what Christianity is as “the power 
of God to salvation.” His childhood and youth had been un- 
stained. He had been carefully trained in the discipline of a 
Puritan household. While yet a boy he had been placed amid 
the Puritan influences of Cambridge, charged, no doubt, to attend 
diligently upon the preaching of the famous William Perkins— 
one of the most learned and acute among the theologians of that 
age, an author whose works were translated into foreign lan- 
guages and were spoken of with admiration throughout Protes- 
tant Christendom, and at the same time one of the most earnest 
and fervent of preachers, whose sermons and counsels were 
equally appreciated by the learned and the ignorant. It was not 
without habitual uneasiness that Cotton listened to those homely, 
pungent sermons, under which it was difficult for man or boy to 
be drowsy. But, filled with the ambition of scholastic emin- 
ence, and panting with aspirations after knowledge, he was un- 
willing to recognize the paramount claims of religion as a per- 
sonal concern. An influence that had brooded over his cradle 


and had mingled itself with all the nurture and discipline of his 
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childhood, was pressing upon his reluctant mind. While he was 
thus, at the age of seventeen, resisting the consciousness of duty 
and the inward monitions of God, the preacher whose sermons had 
so often made him uneasy, was struck down in his glorious 
“activity of love and power,” and lay upon his death-bed. Cot- 
ton was walking in the field when the slow stroke of the tolling 
bell announced that the godly soul of William Perkins was pass- 
ing away from earth. At that moment he detected in himself a 
feeling of relief, a sort of secret gladness, as he himself described 
it, that the preacher who had so “laid siege to and beleaguered 
his heart,” would now no more annoy him with those severe and 
searching sermons. This alarmed him; it made him afraid of 
himself; it opened to him a new view of the nature of sin and 
of his own sinfulness. Afterwards, under the preaching of Dr. 
Sibbes—a name once greatly reverenced in its connection with 
the history of Puritanism—he obtained some new sense of the 
necessity of a spiritual renovation, and of the nature of that 
change without which no man shall see the kingdom of God. 
Yet for a long time after this, he saw no way of hope open for 
him. Assured that in his experience thus far there was noth- 
ing of the effectual grace of God, “he lay a long time in an 
uncomfortable, despairing way ; and of all things this was his 
heaviest burthen, that he had willingly withstood the means and 
offers of grace and mercy which he found had been tendered to 
him.” At last, when “three years,” as Mather testifies, had thus 

d over him, he began to appreciate that “faithful saying 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” He ever 
loved and honored Dr. Sibbes as his father in Christ. 

This was the prevalent type of the old Puritan religious expe- 
rience. Happy was he whose conversion had all these definite 
stages of progress. Such an one had no occasion to be perplexed 
because he could not tell when and how he was converted, as 
Richard Baxter was perplexed for almost half his life-time, till 
he learned that “education is as properly a means of grace as 
preaching.” ‘The religious experience of the Puritans, as exhib- 
ited in what may be taken for model specimens, was clearly 
enough the Holy Spirit leading the mind through the knowledge 
of guilt and helplessness to the knowledge of Christ; but its im- 
perfection was that the legitimate effect of the simple objective 
gospel was modified by influences derived essentially from the 
sphere of scholastic theology. While the matter of fact that 
Christ died for our offenses, and was raised for our justification, 
was by no means kept out of sight in the preaching or in the 
theologizing of that age; while the grand evangelical announce- 
ment, ‘God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in him may not perish but may 
have everlasting life,” was proclaimed as the only basis of Chris- 
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tian hope, and the effective inspiration of Christian love and zeal ; 
that “faithful saying” was not always presented to men in the 
historic simplicity in which it commends itself to the serious and 
burthened soul as “ worthy of all acceptation.” Too often the 
mind, awakened to the consciousness of sin and of dependence, 
was occupied with inquiries and propositions about the subjective 
process of conversion, and was thus kept back from appreciating 
and grasping the salvation offered in the gospel. Those contro- 
versies about the application of grace, those psychological and 
metaphysical debates about free-will and the method in which 
conversion is effected, and those profound speculations about the 
relations of human activity to the power and purposes of God, 
which make so little figure in the Scriptures and so grand a figure 
in the history of scholastic theology, had worked themselves so 
thoroughly into all the systems of that age, that they stood be- 
tween every mind and the objective gospel, like a misty sea of 
perplexity through which the awakened inquirer must ‘ sound his 
dim and perilous way,’ before he could lay hold on the hope set 
before him. Yet we confess that to us such an experience as 
John Cotton’s seems more evangelical, and even less affected by 
a preconceived theory of the process, than the experience of con- 
version as it often takes place under the administration of some 
more modern systems. For evidence that the foundation has 
been laid of a deep and stable Christian character, give us a story 
of painful gropings and strugglings, and of blind and baffled en- 
deavors, ending at last in a strange and sudden relief at the 
thought of Christ, rather than a story, however philosophical, 
which has for its beginning the suspension of the selfish princi- 
ple, and for its middle the reconsideration of the question as to 
what is required by an enlightened self-love, and for its end a 
simple act of the will determining the man to be a Christian—all 
with the strictest adherence to the unities of time and place. 
Cotton appears to have been already a preacher before he at- 
tained to a settled peace of mind in respect to his personal rela- 
tion to Christ. When, where and by what prelatical hands, he 
was invested with “holy orders” in the Church of England, 
none of his biographers have taken the trouble to inform us,—so 
utterly unimportant were such questions in their view. They 
are more careful to inform us that before the great change in his 
religious character, his university performances in the way of 
preaching were distinguished by a florid and pedantic eloquence 
which made them highly acceptable to a scholastic auditory ; 
and that afterwards he addicted himself to a far more simple and 
earnest manner of handling religious themes, with much loss and 
damage to his university reputation, and with a corresponding 
augmentation of his usefulness to souls. One of his sermons in 
that less ambitious style was the means of bringing ‘“ Master Pres- 
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ton,” afterwards the famous Dr. John Preston, to the knowledge 
of the truth.* 

At the age of twenty-six, (in 1612,) John Cotton, leaving the 
university which had been his home ever since his thirteenth 
year, entered upon the pastoral care of a parish in the ecclesiastical 
establishment of England. In the seventh century, Botolph, a 
Saxon who, in his travels on the continent, had seen and had 
learned to admire the monastic institutions in which learning and 
devotion were unwisely taking refuge, and whose pious zeal had 
become inflamed with the desire of providing such institutions 
for his native island, began to build a monastery or “ minster” at 
a spot which afterwards was called Botolph’s town—a name 
which in the progress of the ages has been shortened and soften- 
ed into Boston. The borough of Boston is in the marshy region 
of Lincolnshire, on the banks of the navigable Witham some 
five miles above where that river enters into the common estu- 
ary of the streams that flow from “ the fens,” and thirty-six miles 
below the ancient city of Lincoln. It was even in Cotton’s time 
a place of considerable trade both coastwise and with the opposite 
coast of Europe; though then the population was probably not 
greater than sufficed for a single parish. ‘The parish church of 
Boston, dedicated to Saint Botolph, is almost a cathedral in its di- 
mensions and in its magnificence, and is reputed to be the largest 
church without cross-aisles in the kingdom. It was built more 
than five centuries ago, when the importance of the place seems 
to have been greater than it is even at this day. No Protestant 
church edifice in America can be compared with it for grandeur. 
It is 382 feet in length and 90 in breadth, with a tower 252 feet 
high which on that low flat coast is an important landmark to 
seamen. “The nave is exceedingly elevated and grand.” ‘The 
chancel, “spacious and lofty, has ranges of stalls on each side,” 
as if it had been built for St. Botolph and his monks. Happily 
for the people of Boston, the right of presentation to the vicarage 
of their parish church, instead of being in hands altogether irre- 
sponsible, belongs to the corporation of the borough. Thus a 
presentation to the vicarage of St. Botolph’s is indirectly and in 





* John Preston, whose experience of spiritual religion was thus referred to 
the ministry of Cotton, was only about two years younger than Cotton himself 
and was at that time a fellow of Queen’s College. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed chaplain to the Prince of Wales and preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 
1622 he became Master of Emanuel College. When the Duke of Bucking- 
ham wanted to court the Puritans, he affected to be the friend of Dr. Preston. 
Through his influence the leader of the Puritans, as Preston undoubtedly was, 
had the opportunity of rejecting the bishopric of Gloucester, and received in- 
stead of that dignity the lectureship in Trinity Church, Cambridge. At the 
accession of Charles I, Buckingham offered to make Preston Lord Chancellor 
of England, but he declined the dangerous offer. He died at the age of 41, 
in 1628, 
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effect, though not in form, a call from the people of the parish. 
Such was the place to which Cotton was invited from his fellow- 
ship in Emanuel College and from his studies and employments 
in the university. 

At his first coming, he found some difficulty in the way of his 
induction. ‘Though he was already, by conviction as well as by 
education, a Puritan in the more comprehensive sense of the 
word, he appears to have conformed generally, to the ceremonies 
which Calvin and many others regarded as follies that might be 
tolerated. Yet the bishop of the diocese, (Barlow, Bishop of Lin- 
coln,) seems to have been opposed to him. He objected to Cot- 
ton’s youth as a disqualification for the charge of a divided people. 
And the ingenuous humility of the vicar elect was so far moved 
by this consideration, that he was almost persuaded to return to 
his college. But some of his friends, understanding in what way 
the bishop’s mind might be enlightened, took the business into 
their own hands, and used such arguments with him or with those 
who were about him, that all difficulty was removed. As Whi- 
ting tells the story, “ one Simon Biby (which some call Simony 
and Bribery) was spokeu with, who was near the bishop, and so 
the business went on smooth, and Mr. Cotton was a learned man 
with the bishop, and was admitted into the place after their man- 
ner in those days.” 

His university career was not quite completed till a few months 
after his settlement in Boston, when he returned to Cambridge for 
the purpose of taking his degree of Bachelor in Divinity. This 
he did in ample form, preaching his concio ad clerum in Latin, 
and maintaining his ¢hesis in a public disputation, more aca- 
demico. About the same time he acquired a better title than that 
of bachelor in any learned faculty, by marrying, as Mather tells 
us, “a pious gentlewoman, one Mrs. Elizabeth Horrocks, the 
sister of Mr. James Horrocks a famous minister of Lancashire,” 
—a worthy, we may add, whose fame and name would have 
been utterly lost long ago but for his hav ing been brother of “ that 
eminently virtuous gentlewom: ui’ whose good fortune it was to 
be “recommended” to the young Bachelor of Divinity at Boston 
by “his dear friend holy Mr. Bayns.’ 

The uew vicar was not long in winning, by his simplicity 
and earnestness, the undivided attachment of a people some of 
whom had strenuously favored another candidate. Nor did he 
find it a very protracted labor to argue down and extinguish an 
Arminian party in the town, for in those days, what was called 
Arminianism was not associated, as another kind of Arminianism 
has heen since Wesley’s time, with religious zeal and fervor. 
Some three or four years of his ministry passed away without 
any serious outward trouble. But his experience in the pastoral 
work seems to have made him more of a practical Puritan. The 
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rigor with which conformity was urged upon the clergy, served 
only to make men like him more thoughtful and scrupulous about 
compliance. He did not renounce the ministry which he had re- 
ceived from the Lord Jesus Christ; but he went on with his 
work, discontinuing whatever he found to be contrary to the 
Scriptures, for he knew that in that work he was responsible to 
God rather than man. This was the position of the Puritans in 
England. ‘They were not seceders or schismatics ; they were 
simply non-conformists. Some refused to use the sign of the 
cross in baptism. Some refused to wear the priestly surplice, and 
officiated only in the black gown of the scholar. Some admin- 
istered the Lord’s Supper without requiring the communicants to 
receive it kneeling. By these transgressions of rubrics and canons, 
they exposed themselves to prosecutions in the ecclesiastical 
courts and to serious penalties. Not unfrequently, under the leni- 
ent administration of some heartily Protestant bishops, such de- 
viations from the prescribed conformity were winked at for a while. 
But any dissatisfied parishioner, or any malicious intermeddler 
might bring a non-conforming minister into trouble by causing 
him to be prosecuted in the ecclesiastical courts. 

Such annoyance Cotton experienced at Boston. His parish- 
ioners as a body appear to have approved all his deviations from 
the canons and the rubrics. But complaint was brought against 
him in the consistorial court of the diocese, and for a while he 
appears to have been suspended from his ministry. The case, 
however, was carried to a higher court, and there his friends and 
parishioners appear to have effected his restoration by very ques- 
tionable methods. ‘Simon Biby” or some other agency no bet- 
ter seems to have been again resorted to. Whiting and Norton tell 
the story somewhat obscurely. According to their version, Thom- 
as Leverett, (afterwards ruling elder in the church at our New 
England Boston,) was employed by Cotton to manage the busi- 
ness; “and he being a plain man, as Jacob was, yet subtile to 
get such a spiritual blessing, so far insinuated himself into one of 
the proctors of the High Court, that he sware in antmam Dom- 
int that Mr. Cotton was a conformable man, and so he was re- 
stored to Boston.” Mather, without naming Leverett, says, “A 
stedfast, constant, prudent friend, presenting a pair of gloves to a 
proctor of a higher court then appealed unto, that proctor without 
Mr. Cotton’s knowledge, swore in animam Domini that Mr. Cot- 
ton was a conformable man, which thing issued in Mr. Cotton’s 
being restored unto the exercise of his ministry.” It would be 
interesting to know what magic there was in those gloves. 

Cotton himself says, in reference to his troubles on account of 
non-conformity, 


“ What favor I was offered, not only for connivance but for preferment, if I 
would have conformed to any one of the ceremonies, I forbear to mention. Yea 
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when I was suspended upon special complaints made against me to the king 
that then was, and all hope of restitution denied to me without yielding to some 
conformity, at least in one ceremony at least once, yet the good hand of the 
Lord so kept me that [ durst not buy my ministry so dear. And yet I thank 
the Lord my ministry was dearer to me to speak the least, than any preferment. 
When the bishop of Lincoln diocese (Dr. Mountaigne) offered me liberty up- 
on once kneeling at sacrament with him the next Lord’s day after, or else to 
give some reason why in conscience [ could not unto Dr. Davenant then bish- 
op elect of Salisbury, who was at that time present with him at Westminster, 
I durst not accept his offer of liberty upon once kneeling, but | gave them this 
reason for my excuse and defense, 

Cultus non institutus, non est acceptus : 

Genuflectio in perceptione Eucharistic est cultus non institutus ; 

Ergo, non est acceptus.”—Way of the Churches cleared, p. 19. 


The reference to Bishop Davenant fixes the date of this affair 
in 1621. ‘The story which Whiting and all subsequent biogra- 
phers tell us about the prosecution and appeal, is dated five or six 
years earlier. It can hardly be doubted that through the whole 
course of Cotton’s ministry at Boston, he must have been subject 
to frequent annoyances and interruptions of this nature. His 
people however adhered to him with unfailing friendship. They 
went with him in his non-conformity. ‘The more religious and 
Puritanic part of them, “to the number of some scores,” went so 
far that they and he “entered into a covenant with the Lord, and 
one with another, to follow after the Lord in the purity of his 
worship.” It can hardly be wondered at, that with such an ex- 
perience he became a strenuous asserter of Congregational inde- 
pendency. 

His labors at Boston are worthy of remembrance. ‘Thrice in 
the twenty years of his service there, he completed the whole 
system of divinity in a series of Sunday afternoon exercises. 
This he did “in a catechistical way.” He “gave the heads of 
his discourse to those that were young scholars, and others in that 
town, to answer to his questions in public in that great congrega- 
tion, and after their answers, he opened those heads of divinity, 
and sweetly applied all to the edification of his people and to such 
strangers as came to hear him.” ‘The “ young scholars” are not 
to be thought of as if they were like pupils in a modern Sunday 
school; they were students, scholars in the ancient sense of the 
word. Such an afternoon exercise in the great congregation at 
St. Botolph’s was an admirable method of commanding the atten- 
tion of the people and of making them intelligent and well in- 
doctrinated, nor was it a less admirable method of training the 
“young scholars” in theology and leading them to study every 
topic in its connections with Christian experience and Christian 
practice. In his morning exercise on the Lord’s day, he seems 
to have followed a prevalent custom of that age, a custom which 
released the preacher from all perplexity in the choice of a sub- 
ject. One text in those days often sufficed for a long course 
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of sermons, and when that had been disposed of, the next verse 
was expected to be entered upon in the next sermon. Thus Cot- 
ton, in his Lord’s day morning sermons, “ preached over the first 
six chapters of the gospel by John, the whole book of Ecclesias- 
tes, the prophecy of Zechariah and many other Scriptures.” At 
the monthly celebration of the Lord’s Supper, his texts were ta- 
ken from 1 Cor. xi, and afterwards when that placer had been 
exhausted, a new one was opened in 2 Chron. xxx, which in its 
turn was thoroughly dug over. Every Thursday he had a lec- 
ture—from which the “ Thursday lecture,” now languishing we 
believe at the church in Chauncey Place, is said to be lineally de- 
scended ; and at this service he “preached through the whole 
first and second epistles of John, the whole book of Solomon's 
Song, and the parables of our Savior set forth in Matthew’s gospel 
to the end of chapter 16th comparing them with Mark and Luke.” 
In addition to his public and parochial labors he gave lectures 
more privately “to sundry young scholars that were in his house 
and some that came out of Germany.” ‘The attendance on these 
private lectures so filled his house, that after a while, to avoid that 
inconvenience, he added to his public Thursday lecture three more 
weekly lectures in the church. In other words, he preached on 
Weduesday and Friday early in the morning, and on Saturday at 
3 o’clock, p.m. Such were his ordinary services. But besides 
all this, he preached at the annual election of the mayor, and 
again at the mayor’s induction into office, and frequently at the 
funerals of his parishioners, as well as on days of special humilia- 
tion or thanksgiving. A day of Puritan humiliation or thanks- 
giving in that age was no slight affair to the preacher or the hear- 
ers. Whiting, who in his youth was one of Cotton’s parishioners, 
testifies, in respect to his performances on such occasions, “ I have 
known him in prayer and opening the word and applying it, five 
or six hours.” 

In brief, St. Botolph’s church and vicarage, while Cotton was 
the vicar, seems to have been a sort of theological seminary. 
Preston, while master of Emanuel College, was wont to advise 
his pupils to spend some time with Cotton by way of completing 
their preparation for public usefulness. We can not but think 
that some such parochial seminaries at the present day might be 
a great improvement on our exclusively academical method of 
education for the ministry. Nor were the people of Boston losers 
by this resort of scholars to their pastor, for he seems to have 
taught his pupils practically rather than in the technical and 
scholastic way. The study of the work of the ministry in a 
parish, under the guidance of a pastor, is a very different matter 
from the study of scientific theology in a university or a divinity 
college, under a corps of professors. Perhaps our candidates for 
the ministry under the present system have none too much of the 
latter; but we are sure they have too little of the former. 
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The vicar of Boston did not perform his multiplied parochial 
labors without assistance. After his duties had multiplied, espe- 
cially by the resort of students to his house, he had for his assist- 
ant Anthony Tuckney who had formerly been his pupil, and 
who was afterwards his successor there. Dr. TTuckney married 
a relative of Cotton; and the relation which united them as 
colleagues in the ministry seerns to have been entirely happy. 
Tuckney having succeeded to Cotton in the vicarage, remained 
there till he was called to London to sit in the Westminster As- 
sembly in 1643. In that memorable assembly he was one of the 
committee which framed the Confession and theCatechisms. Two 
years afterwards he obtained the mastership of Emmanuel Col- 
lege. Ata later period he became the head of St. John’s College 
and regius professor of Divinity at Cambridge. In 1648 he was 
Vice-Chancellor of the University. 

Dedicating one of Cotton’s posthumous works, of which he was 
editor, to their common friends at Boston, in 1654, he said, “I of- 
ten call to mind those most comfortable days in which I enjoyed 
the happiness of joint ministry with so able and faithful a guide ; 
and both of us so much satisfaction and encouragement from a 
people so united in the love both of the truth and of one another.” 

That Cotton remained in Boston so long, practicing church re- 
formation with so much impunity, was owing not only to the 
unanimity with which the people of the borough adhered to him, 
but also to the connivance and powerful friendship of the bishop 
who then ruled that diocese. Dr. John Williams, Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal, was made bishop of Lincoln in 1621. His 
administration in his diocese was mild and tolerant, and towards 
Cotton, who had been contemporary with him in the university, 
he appears to have been -particularly friendly. It is said that 
through his intercession with King James I, Cotton, whose eccle- 
siastical irregularities were notorious, and who might have been 
subjected to the heaviest penalties in the High Commission, was 
permitted to go on without interruption in his ministry. But the 
time was coming when Williams, with all his power and policy, 
would no longer be able to protect himself. ‘The malignant star 
of Land, in ominous conjunction with that of Wentworth, was 
beginning to be in the ascendant. New severities were practiced 
against the Puritans. What the proper ecclesiastical courts of the 
dioceses could not do through some defect in the laws, or what 
they failed to do through the tolerant disposition of here and there 
a bishop or subordinate functionary, was done by the High Com- 
mission. What the courts of law and justice, and even the High 
Commission itself, could not do, was done by the terrific power 
of the Star Chamber. Parliaments were discontinued ; and the 
process of converting the government of England into a despot- 
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ism as unlimited as that of France or Spain, was rapidly ad- 
vancing. 

In this condition of the church and state of England, many of 
the patriotic and reforming party, despairing of such a reforma- 
tion as they had hoped for in their native land, began to look be- 
yond the ocean. A little handful of separatists, who, for their 
impiety in daring to secede from the established worship of the 
realm and to set up an independent worship of their own, had 
been driven from England to Holland long ago, and who in 162U 
had preserved their English nationality by retreating from Hol- 
land to America, had shown, with slender means and slight pro- 
tection, how practicable it was for men inspired with a religious ear- 
nestness to find a free home in the new world, and to hecome the 
founders of a commonwealth. It was an age of colonization. 
Spain had acquired dominions of unlimited extent and of incred- 
ible riches, in the world which Columbus had given to the united 
crowns of Castile and Arragon. Portugal was drawing wealth 
from her colony in Brazil, and had found that America could en- 
rich by other products than gold and silver. France had begun 
to establish an empire in America. Every great European power 
was agitated with a passion for acquiring and possessing provin- 
ces beyond the Atlantic. England shared in the passion of the 
age; but of all English enterprises in the way of colonizing 
America, the little settlement which a few exiles for conscience 
sake had made at Plymouth, was the most successful. Most nat- 
urally, then, the question presented itself to some of the most de- 
vout and daring spirits among the Puritans, whether they ought 
not to undertake the work of planting the wilderness with Eng- ° 
lish Protestant colonies. ‘“ About the year 1627,” says one who 
had an important part in the movement, and who was at that 
date one of Cotton’s congregation, “‘ some friends in Lincolnshire 
fell into discourse about New England; and after some delibera- 
tion we imparted our reasons, by letters and messages, to some in 
London and the west country, where it was likewise deliberately 
thought upon.” In London and the west of England there were 
merchants and men of business who had been vainly endeavor- 
ing for several years to establish settlements upon the coast of 
New England for merely commercial purposes, and had abandoned 
the undertaking. Into some of their minds the same idea of a 
colony on higher principles and for religious ends, seems to have 
been breathed by John White, the Puritan rector of ‘Trinity par- 
ish in Dorchester. In these consultations originated the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay. A beginning was made at Salem in 1628. 
Early in the following year, the leaders of the enterprise succeed- 
ed in obtaining from the government of Charles I, a royal charter 
by which they were created an association with the title of “the 
Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay,” and with full 
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powers to found a colony and to govern it according to their own 
discretion. Under this charter, the enterprise immediately began 
to command a larger share of public attention. Reinforcements 
were sent to Salem with various supplies, including two carefully 
selected ministers of the Church of England, Higginson and Skel- 
ton, who had both been sufferers for their non-conformity. On 
their arrival, Salem received its name, and a church was gathered 
on the plan of voluntary confederation. The report which Hig- 
ginson gave was widely circulated in England, three editions be- 
ing published within a few months. 

All this while the plan of an extended emigration was gradu- 
ally maturing. Such men as John Winthrop, Sir Richard Sal- 
tonstall, Isaac Johnson, and ‘Thomas Dudley, men of wealth and 
high standing, were considering the question whether they ought 
not to lead the emigration in person instead of merely adventur- 
ing their capital in it and attempting to guide it without leaving 
their homes. What “considerations” moved them to engage in 
the planting of New England, and how they disposed of objec- 
tions, we know from a paper, penned undoubtedly by Winthrop 
himself, which was circulated in manuscript among those who 
were looking towards New England. ‘“ First,” said they, “it 
will be a service to the Church of great consequence, to carry the 
gospel into those parts of the world, and to raise up a bulwark 
against the kingdom of Anti-Christ.” ‘“ Secondly, all other 
churches of Europe are brought to desolation,” (the time was 
one of great darkness and discouragement for Protestantism in 
Europe,} “and it may justly be feared that the like judgment is 
coming upon us, and who knows but that God hath provided 
this place to be a refuge for many whom he means to save out of 
the general destruction?” Nor was their godliness thoughtless of 
humanity. “ Thirdly, the land grows weary of her inhabitants, 
so that man which is the most precious of all creatures, is here 
more vile and base than the earth they tread upon.” “ Fourthly, 
we are grown to that excess and intemperance in all excess of 
riot as no mean estate will suffice a man to keep sail with his 
equals, and he that fails in it must live in scorn.” Hence, as they 
argued, came an odious want of uprightness in the ordinary 
methods of business. “ F%fthly, the schools of learning and re- 
ligion are so corrupted as (besides the unsupportable charge of 
their education, ) most children, even the best, wittiest, and of fair- 
est hopes, are perverted.” ‘ Sixcth/y, the whole earth is the Lord’s 
garden, and he hath given it to the sons of Adam to be tilled and 
improved by them. Why then should we stand starving here for 
places of habitation, and in the mean time suffer whole countries, 
as profitable for the use of man, to lie waste?” “ Seventhly, 
what can be a better work than to help to raise and support a 
particular church while it is in its infancy, and to join our forces 
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with such a company of faithful people as by a timely assistance 
may grow stronger and prosper, and for want of it may be put 
to great hazard if not wholly ruined.” And finally, “If any 
such as are known to be godly, and live in wealth and prosperity 
here, shall forsake all this to join themselves with this church, 
and run in hazard with them of a hard and mean condition, it 
will be an example of great use for the removal of scandal and 
sinister and worldly respects, to give more life to the faith of 
God’s people in their prayers for the plantation, and also to en- 
courage others to join the more willingly in it.”* 

But if such men—including the men to whom the charter had 
been given and who were entrusted with the superintendence and 
control of the enterprise—were themselves to emigrate, embark- 
ing all their fortunes and hopes in the plantation of New Eng- 
land, how would the colony be directed and governed. By the 
charter the entire government of the colony was in the hands of 
the corporation, consisting of the governor, deputy governor, and 
assistants with the whole “company” or body of stockholders. 
Must the members of the company if they should go in person 
to New England, lose all their rights in the corporation? If the 
governor and deputy and their assistants should go in a body to 
perform their work upon the distant shore on which the work was 
to be done, would they be thereby disqualified and divested of 
their chartered powers? These questions received the most de- 
liberate consideration, and it was determined that the corporation 
itself, “ the governor and company of Massachusetts Bay,” should 
emigrate. Accordingly in 1630, the eredus of the charter and 
government of Massachusetts was effected. Between the first of 
April and the last of August in that year, seventeen ships with 
more than fifteen hundred passengers sailed from England for 
Massachusetts. And thus were laid the foundations of a Puritan 
state, with a government recognized and authenticated by the 
sovereign of Great Britain. 

In all these consultations and proceedings John Cotton had been 
deeply concerned. Among the emigrants of 1630 under Win- 
throp were some sixty families from Lincolnshire, and among the 
leaders of that emigration were some of “the Boston men” who 
had been actively engaged in the plan from its first conception. 
Most naturally therefore the name of Boston was given to the 
metropolis of the new commonwealth. 





* See the “ Considerations” at length in Hutchinson’s Collection, 27-31. Also 
in Young’s Chronicles of Mass., 271-278. Dr. Young’s Chronicles of the Pil- 
grims, and his more recent volume to which we have here made reference, are 
volumes in which nearly all of the most important documents relating to the 
earliest history of New England, are judiciously collected and laboriously edi- 
ted. The diligence and carefylness of the learned editor are worthy of the 
highest commendation. 
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Although Cotton must have often contemplated the probability 
that the course of public affairs in England would ultimately 
compel him to relinquish his ministry in that country, there is no 
evidence that he had as yet formed any purpose of removing to 
America. But the time was at hand when he must be separated 
from his flock. In the autumn of 1630, a tertian ague, the dis- 
ease of “the fens,” compelled him to desist from his labors for a 
year. About the same time, and by the same disease, the wife of 
his youth was taken from him. He found retirement and change 
of air at the seat of the earl of Lincoln, one of whose sisters, the 
Lady Arbella Johnson, had sailed in Winthrop’s fleet, with her 
husband, among the Puritan emigrants; and another, the Lady 
Susan Humphrey, was soon to follow. When his health had 
been partly recovered in that hospitable retreat, he visited Lon- 
don and other distant places, and had the opportunity of seeing 
for himself what perplexity and fears were hanging over the pros- 
pect of ecclesiastical and religious reformation in England, and to 
what extent the expectations of “the godly” were turning to- 
ward the land of promise beyond the Atlantic. Returning to his 
charge in Lincolnshire he resumed his labors towards the close 
of 1631. 

At last the time came. By the malice of an informer, his non- 
conformity was brought under the official notice of the High 
Commission Court; officers of the court were sent to arrest him, 
and it became necessary for him to find safety in flight and con- 
cealment. ‘There lias been preserved a letter of his to his wife, 
(for he had then recently contracted a second marriage,) written 
soon after his flight to inform her of his safety; and it gives us 
a better idea of the man than can be gathered from many a page 
of Mather’s quaint and pedantic eulogizing. It is dated, “ Octo- 
ber 3, 1632,” but it gives no hint of the place of his refuge. Ad- 
dressing his ‘‘dear wife, and comfortable yoke-fellow,” the fugi- 
tive says, “If our heavenly Father be pleased to make our yoke 
more heavy than we did so soon expect, remember, I pray thee, 
what we have heard, that our heavenly husband, the Lord Jesus, 
when he first called us to fellowship with himself, called us unto 
this condition, to deny ourselves and to take up our cross daily 
and follow him. And truly, sweet heart, though this cup may 
be brackish at the first taste, yet a cup of God’s mingling is doubt- 
less sweet in the bottom to such as have learned to make it their 
greatest happiness to partake with Christ, as in his glory, so in 
the way that leadeth to it. Where | am for the present, I am 
very fitly and weleomely accommodated, I thank God, so as here 
I might rest, (desired enough,) till my friends at home shall direct 
further. They desire also to see thee here, but that I think it 
not safe yet, till we see how God will deal with our neighbors at 
home. [He refers, probably, to the efforts which his friends 
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were making to obtain some favor for him at court.] For if you 
should now travel this way, I fear you will be watched and dog- 
ged at the heels. But I hope shortly God will make way for thy 
safe coming. Meanwhile send me now by this bearer such linen 
as [am to use.” Then he adds some messages of friendship or 
business. “ Margarett,” who may have been his sister, “ might 
come with this bearer,” if she were ready, and may ride “ behind 
him on my mare, unless she desire to stay with some other at 
Boston, which if she do, help her therein.” He requests her to 
go to his “ mother Havered,” probably the mother of his deceased 
wife, and says, ‘commend my hearty respect and love to her; 
and the rather because I had not time to see her at my coming 
out. ‘To many other friends it will not be meet to speak of me 
now. ‘The Lord watch over you all for good, and reveal himself 
in the guidance of all our affairs. So with my love to thee, as 
myself, I rest, desirous of thy rest and peace in Him.”* 

Mather reports that Cotton’s first intention was to take refuge 
immediately in Holland, as so many non-conforming ministers 
had doue, but that by some friend he was persuaded to conceal 
himself in London. Intercession was made for him in high quar- 
ters; the earl of Lincoln was his friend; the earl of Dorchester, 
high in the court, exerted himself in his behalf. But the time 
had come when non-conformity was no longer to be winked at, 
and all intercession was in vain. “If you had been guilty of 
drunkenness or uncleanness, or any such lesser fault,”—such 
was the message which he received from the earl of Dorchester 
—‘‘I could have obtained your pardon, but inasmuch as you have 
been guilty of non-conformity and Puritanism, the crime is un- 
pardonable, and therefore you must fly for your safety.” He de- 
termined to seek a refuge among those of his people who had 
already emigrated and were still emigrating to New England. 

While he was thus concealed in London, he had opportunities 
of conferring on the great ecclesiastical questions of the time 
with many persons of Puritan principles, who were not yet pre- 
pared to be non-conformists to the extent to which he had refused 
conformity. Among these was John Davenport, then vicar of St. 
Stephen’s, Coleman street, whose account of his conference at 
that time with Cotton, has been preserved by Norton. Says Da- 
venport, “ His forced flight from Boston to London for his safety 
from pursuit of the pursuivants sent to apprehend him, I well re- 
member, and I admire the special providence of God in it, to- 
ward myself and some others, among whom safe retirement and 
hiding places were provided for him, in and about London. For 
some of us agreed together to improve that opportunity for a con- 
ference with him about the grounds of his judgment and practice, 


* The entire letter may be found in Dr. Young’s Chronicles of Mass., p. 432. 
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whereby the church was in danger to be deprived of him and of 
the benefit of his precious gifts; hoping that God might bless the 
same for the communicating of further light either to him or to 
us.” Thomas Goodwin and Philip Nye—names afterwards cel- 
ebrated in the history of Independency—were with Davenport in 
that conference. ‘The debate between Cotton and those who 
sought to know the grounds and reasons of his non-conformity, 
related chiefly to these two points, first, the limitation of church 
power to things commanded, inv olving the principle that there is 
no church power to impose upon ministers or worshipers things 
which God has not commanded,—and secondly, the question 
whether bishops in the New ‘Testament were appointed to rule a 
diocese or a particular congregation. On such questions as these, 
many an earnest mind was in that day deeply agitated. If the 
New Testament bishop was the ruler of nothing more than a single 
congregation, then the whole frame of the English national church 
government was without any warrant of holy wnt. If the nature 
of church power is such that it can not legislate for the conscience 
but can only require conformity to Christ’s own institutions, then 
whatever in the prayer-book or in the mandates of ecclesiastical 
rulers was superadded to Christ’s own institutions, must needs be 
renounced by a scrupulous conscience. In the discussion of these 
points between Cotton and his London friends, there was “ much 
debate about the meaning and extent of the second command- 
ment,” both as to what it forbids and as to what it requires. The 
printed arguments in defense of conformity, by various writers 
whose names are now rarely mentioned and whose works are 
found only in the neglected alcoves of ancient libraries or among 
the collections of antiquaries,—were diligently examined. To 
these were added other arguments drawn from the resources and 
shaped by the quick invention of the inquirers, who were stimu- 
lated not only by the natural desire to justify their own position, 
but also by the hope of bringing back their persecuted brother to 
such a measure of conformity as might permit him to remain in 
England and to continue in his ministry. But he convinced 
them that his understanding of the questions was more sound 
than theirs. ‘To all their arguments “he answered,” as Daven- 
port testifies, ““ with great evidence of scripture light, composed- 
ness of mind, mildness of spirit, constantly adhering to his prin- 
ciples and keeping them unshaken and himself from varying from 
them by anything spoken ad oppositum. When I observed that 
all this he did not in speech only, but also in sundry writings, 
(the copies whereof I have,) without the help of any book but 
the Scriptures, wherein he was mighty, (and yet matters that re- 
quired variety of reading, whether for confirmation of the truth 
or confutation of the contrary, fell frequently into discourse inter 
partes,) 1 admired God’s presence with him and assistance of 
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him, quickening his apprehension and invention, strengthening 
his memory, composing his mind, and governing his spirit, far be- 
yond what [ had taken notice of any man before him. The 
reason of our desire to confer with him rather than any other 
touching these weighty points, was our former knowledge of his 
approved godliness, excellent learning, sound judgment, eminent 
gravity, candor and sweet temper of spirit whereby he could 
placidly bear those that differed from him in their apprehensions. 
All which, and much more, we found in him.” Out of that con- 
ference it grew that Goodwin, Nye, Davenport, and others who 
had part in it, became unflinching non-conformists, and encouns 
tered the penalties in such case made and provided. Out of that 
conference came the distinctive position which Goodwin and Nye 
held afterwards in the Westminster Assembly as the champions 
of Independency against all forms of national and classical church 
government. Out of that conference came Davenport’s flight into 
Holland, and his subsequent removal to New England with Eaton 
and others of his Coleman Street congregation to found another 
Puritan colony. 

The return of Cotton to his ministry at St. Botolph’s in Bos 
ton, was no longer to be thought of. After such consultation as 
the emergency would permit with individuals of his congrega- 
tion, he resigned his ministry in a communication to the Bishop 
of Lincoln, his friend and former protector, Williams. In this 
communication which has been preserved by Hutchinson, he 
says, “The bent of my course hath been, (according to my weak 
measure,) to make and keep a threefold Christian concord amongst 
the people, between God and their conscience, between true- 
hearted loyalty and Christian liberty, between the love of God 
and the love of one another.” In regard to that in which the 
course of his ministry had been least satisfactory to his Lordship, 
“to wit in not discerning Christian liberty to practice some com- 
mands of authority in some circumstances,” he says: 


“I freely acknowledge your Lordship hath not been wanting freely and 
often to admonish me thereof, and that with such wisdom and gravity, and 
with such well-tempered authority and mildness, that [I profess unfeignedly no 
outward respect in the world could have detained me from requesting your 
Lordship’s favor, with ready subjection to your Lordship’s counsel, that | might 
have prolonged mine own peace and your Lordship’s favor together. But so it 
is, my good Lord, though I do unfeignedly and deservedly honor your Lord- 
ship, and highly esteem many hundreds of other reverend divines, great lights 
of the Church, (in comparison with whom, what am I, poor spark ?) “who doubt 
not of their liberty in these matters, yet to this day, (I speak in the simplicity 
of my heart,) I can only follow your Lordship with observance, and them with 
reverence, but not with that plerophory of faith in these things which in such 
cases the apostle requireth. (Rom. xiv,5.) Your Lords ship’ well knoweth it 
is both the apostles’ and the prophets’ principle, (and it holdeth in every right- 
eous man, from the meanest to the greatest,) Justus ex fide sud vivil, non aliend ; 
and therefore, howsoever I do highly prize and much prefer other men’s judg- 
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ment and learning and wisdom and piety, yet in things pertaining to God and 
his worship, still [ must, as I ought, live by mine own faith, not theirs. Never- 
theless, where [ can not yield obedience of faith, Iam willing te yield pa- 
tience of hope. 

“ And now, my good Lord, I see the Lord, who began a year or two ago to 
suspend, after a sort, my ministry from that place by a long and sore sickness, 
the dregs whereof still hang about me, doth now put a further necessity upon 
me wholly to lay down my ministry there, and freely to resign my place into 
your Lordship’s hands. For I see neither my bodily health nor the peace of 
the Church will now stand with my continuance there.” 


Cotton’s migration to New England was not unexpected here. 
Many of those who had been under his pastoral charge, and 
who had loved and honored him for his work’s sake, were already 
citizens of a new Boston, and their letters of invitation and per- 
suasion were urging him to followthem. At last his preparations 
were completed. But how was he to escape from the kingdoin, 
—he a hunted fugitive from the terrors of ecclesiastical law,— 
he for whom the officers of the High Commission were so care- 
fully watching. The Griffin, a ship of three hundred tons, was 
about to sail with some two hundred passengers for Massachu- 
setts, including not a few from Lincolnshire. In those days every 
vessel that sailed for New England, was searched to prevent the 
escape of such fugitives as he. Should he embark with the rest 
at London, he could hardly hope to escape. ‘The ship therefore 
dropped down the Thames without him; but she was expected 
to touch at the Isle of Wight, and thither the pursuivants hasted 
not doubting that there they should meet their fugitive. Mean- 
while, John Cotton and ‘Thomas Hooker, beth fleeing from the 
High Commission, hastened to Deal, near the mouth of the 
Thames, and there they embarked, while the pursuivants at the 
Isle of Wight waited for them in vain. Samuel Stone, so long 
the colleague of Hooker at Hartford, was a passenger in the same 
vessel. At the end of eight weeks, on Wednesday, the 4th of 
September, (O.S.) 1633, the Griffin arrived in Boston harbor. 
Cotton’s first child, a son, was born upon this voyage, in memory 
of which he was named Seaborn, or in Latin, as afterwards en- 
rolled in the catalogue of Harvard College, Marigena. 

In the evening of the Saturday after the arrival of this com- 
pany, at a meeting of the Boston Church “ in their ordinary exer- 
cise,” Mr. Cotton took a part, by request, in the discussion of the 
evening, and afterwards he and his wife were propounded as can- 
didates for membership in that church. The next day in the af- 
ternoon, “he exercised,” as Gov. Winthrop has it, which means 
that he employed his gifts in the public service of the congrega- 
tion. As he was then to be admitted, “he signified his desire 
and readiness to make his confession according to order.” Ac- 
cordingly he made confession of his faith by “declaring his faith 
about baptism,” for he desired then to present his infant child to 


God in that ordinance. In addition to his profession of faith, he 
Vou. VIII. 52 
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gave two reasons for not baptizing the child at sea,—firs/, that 
though their ship was a floating temple in which there were three 
daily services of prayer and preaching, “they had no settled con- 
gregation there,” no church with bishops and deacons; and sec- 
ondly, that “a minister hath no power to give the seals but in 
his own congregation.” He also spoke in behalf of his wife, 
“and gave a modest testimony of her, but withal requested that 
she might not be put to make open confession which he said was 
against the Apostle’s rule, and not fit for woman’s modesty.” The 
elders, he said, might examine her in private. ‘So she was asked 
if she did consent to the confession of faith made by her husband, 
and if she did desire to be admitted, &c., whereto she answered 
affirmatively.” ‘Thereupon they were both admitted, and the 
child was baptized. 

These details, and others to be hereafter given, are worthy of 
attention as illustrating both the spirit and the forms of the eccle- 
siastical polity set up in New England by the Puritans. The dif- 
ference between the forms then introduced and the forms now in 
common use, indicates a corresponding diflerence of theory. When 
the first emigrants, under the spiritual oversight of Skelton and 
Higginson, were sent to Salem by the corporation still resident at 
London, no definite plan of church order seems to have been 
adopted. Neither their patrons at London, nor themselves were 
at that time Congregationalists. ‘They were Puritan members of 
the Church of England. They protested indeed against the 
form of government and the forms of worship established in the 
Church of England, and they were hoping for a reformation ; but 
they were not Separatists, like the Leyden Pilgrims who had 
planted themselves at Plymouth. Yet they had adopted this 
general principle, that they were to attempt the reformation of 
the church according to the Scriptures. Naturally then did Skel- 
ton and Higginson with their associates, in 1629, enter into fra- 
ternal communication with the church at Plymouth. And natu- 
rally did they constitute themselves into a particular Christian 
congregation by entering into a formal covenant with each other 
and with God, ‘to walk together in all his ways, according as he 
should be pleased to reveal himself to them in his blessed word 
of truth.’ On the same day on which they thus bound them- 
selves together as a church, they elected and ordained their pres- 
bytery, consisting of pastor, teacher, and ruling elder. The form 
of a Congregational church was that which they necessarily 
adopted, with their principles in their circumstances. They con- 
sulted with the Plymouth church, but they could not recognize 
any dependence upon Plymouth ; their right to be a church, and 
to have all the powers and privileges belonging to a church, came 
to them not from Plymouth but directly from Christ. So in the 
following year, Winthrop and his company, when they sailed 
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from their native land, were not seceders or Separatists from the 
Church of England. They were not indeed Episcopalians; they 
had long ago come to the conclusion that such a reformation of 
the Church of England as they were hoping for, would sweep 
away the diocesan frame of government, the pomp of lordly bish- 
ops, the unscriptural ceremonies, and the prescribed forms of 
prayer; but they considered themselves not the less members of 
the Church of England,—just as an Englishman who cherishes 
the most radical opinions and aspirations about reform in civil 
government, and who if he were about to plant a colony of Eng- 
lishmen in South Africa would become the founder of a pure re- 
public, considers himself, for al! that, not the less a member of 
the state of Great Britain. ‘They do not appear, at that time, to 
have given up the idea which the great body of the Puritans as 
represented in the Westminster Assembly held to the last, and for 
the sake of which the Presbyterians brought back the monarchy, 
the idea, we mean, of a national church with an enforced uni- 
formity. ‘Thus in the “General Considerations for planting New 
England,” the word “church” is used distinctly in the sense 
not of a Congregational church, but of a collective or national 
church. ‘Thus too, in that memorable and oft-quoted declaration, 
the “ Humble Request” of Winthrop and his company “to the 
rest of their brethren in and of the Church of England,” they 
say without any equivocation or obscurity as to their meaning, 
“We esteem it our honor to call the Church of England, from 
whence we rise, our dear mother; and can not part from our na- 
tive country, where she specially resideth, without much sadness 
of heart and many tears in our eyes, ever acknowledging that 
such hope and part as we have obtained in the common salvation, 
we have received in her bosom and sucked in from her breasts.” 
Thus too they could say to their “ reverend fathers and brethren,” 
whom they were leaving behind them, “It is a usual and lauda- 
ble exercise of your charity, to commend to the prayers of your 
congregations the necessities and straits of your private neigh- 
bors ; do the like for a church springing out of your own bowels.” 

We might almost say that one object of this most touching 
epistle, was not ouly to show themselves no Separatists from the 
Church of England, but also to show that the Charch of Massa- 
chusetts was to be essentially independent of the church in the 
mother country. ‘ You are not ignorant that the Spirit of God 
stirred up the Apostle Paul to make continual mention of the 
Church of Phillippi, which was a colony from Rome, let the same 
spirit, we beseech you, put you in mind to pray for us without 
ceasing who are a weak colony from yourselves.” Accordingly 
when they had put the ocean between themselves and Britain, 
they had no doubt that they were quite beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Church of England, and were at liberty to organize their 
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own ecclesiastical institutions according to the primitive model. 
On the 30th of July, 1630, only a few weeks after the arrival of 
the Arbella at her port, at the close of a day of fasting which 
had been kept not only by the newly arrived emigrants in their 
three distinct encampments, but also by the Church of Salem, 
and even by the remoter Church of Plymouth, the beginning was 
made of what was afterwards the First Church in Boston. The four 
most eminent persons of the company then temporarily resident 
at Charlestown, entered into a religious covenant with each other, 
to be “ one congregation or church, under the Lord Jesus Christ.”* 
Not long afterwards five others united with those four in the same 
covenant; and soon the number of the brethren thus associated 
was increased to sixty-four, besides half as many women. 

The church was thus formed, but it was not yet organized. 
On Friday, the 27th of August, Governor Winthrop writes, “ We 
of the congregation {i.e. the church] kept a fast and chose Mr. 
Wilson our teacher, and Mr. Nowell an elder, and Mr. Gager and 
Mr. Aspinwall, deacons. We used imposition of hands, but with 
this protestation by all that it was only a sign of election and con- 
firmation, not of any intent that Mr. Wilson should renounce his 
ministry he received in England.” Such was in that age the 
method of proceeding, the election (zé+gorer/«) and the ordination 
(zetgoteol«) were one and the same transaction, the latter only 
the eompletion of the former. The distinction between ordina- 
tion and installation, on which we with our hierarchical tenden- 
cies insist so earefully, they rejected. Mr. Wilson having been 
elected teacher, was ordained with imposition of hands, and yet 
with the express understanding that in his parochial charge in 
England he had already exercised a valid ministry. In the same 
way, some two years afterward, Winthrop writes again, “ A fast 





* Those four persons, who were peobably designated by common consent to 
begin the church, were John Winthrop, Thomas Dudley, Isaac Johnson, and 
John Wilson. The form of the covenant subscribed by them, was as follows, 

“In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in obedience to his holy, wise, 
and divine ordinances: We whose names are here underwritten, being by his 
most wise and good providenee brought together into this part of America, in 
the Bay of Massachusetts; and desirous to unite into one congregation or 
church under the Lord Jesus Christ our head, in such sort as beeometh all those 
whom he hath redeemed and sanctified to himself, do hereby solemnly and re- 
jigiously as in his most holy presence, promise and bind ourselves to walk in 
all our ways according to the rule of the Gospel, and in all sincere conformity 
to his holy ordinances, and in mutual Jove and respect to each other, so near as 
God shall give us grace.” The simple brevity of this form is noticeable, as is 


also the absence of any formal articles of belief or doctrine. At the first, the 
churches of New England were constituted with no other form than the cove- 
nant. Every member made his own profession of faith in his own way to the 
satisfaction of those who received him into their fellowship. The absence of 
a written and prescribed confession was not because they held soundness of 
doctrinal belief in less estimation than the churches now do, but rather for an 
opposite reason. 
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was held by the congregation of Boston, and Mr. Wilson, for- 
merly their teacher, was chosen pastor, and |‘Thomas] Oliver a 
ruling elder; and both were ordained by imposition of hands, 
first by the teacher and the two deacons (in the name of the con- 
gregation) upon the elder, and then by the elder and the deacons 
upon the pastor.” Even so slight a change as the transfer of 
Wilson from the office of teacher to that of pastor was accom- 
panied with the solemnity of ordination. 

The coming of Cotton into the colony was regarded as a great 
event. A few di ays after his arrival, the governor aud council 
met at Boston, and the ministers and elders of all the churches 
(for there were already seven churches in Massachusetts) were 
summoned to aid in the consultation touching the setting of so 
great a light in a fit candlestick. In several places there was a 
desire to obtain him; “ but it was agreed by full consent that the 
fittest place for him was Boston ;” for there was already the me- 
tropolis. Accordingly, on the tenth of October, “a fast was kept 
at Boston.’ and after Thomas Leverett, (the same who had man- 
aged Mr. Cotton’s case so adroitly in the ecclesiastical court, ) had 
been chosen a ruling elder, and another godly man, who had been 
an apothecary in England, had been chosen deacon, not without 
imposition of hands, the solemnity of putting Cotton in the place 
to which he had been designated by common consent, was duly 
performed. He “ was chosen teacher of the congregation of Bos- 
ton, and ordained by imposition of hands of the presbytery in 
this manner. First, he was chosen by all the congregation testi- 
fying their consent by erection of hands. ‘Then Mr. Wilson the 
pastor, demanded of him, if he did accept of that call. He paused, 
and then spake to this effect: that howsoever he knew himself 
unworthy and insufficient for the place, yet having observed all 
the passages of God’s providence (which he reckoned up in par- 
ticular) in calling him to it, he could not but accept it. Then 
the pastor and the two elders laid their hands upon his head, and 
the pastor prayed, and then, taking off their hands laid them on 
again, and, speaking to him by his name, they did thenceforth de- 
sign him to the said office, in the name of the Holy Ghost, and did 
give him the charge of the congregation, and did thereby (as by a 
sign from God) indue him with gifts fit for his office ; uth lastly 
did bless him. Then the neighboring ministers, which were pres- 
ent, did at the pastor’s motion give him the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and the pastor made a stipulation between him and the con- 
gregation.”” How different is all this in form and in theory from a 
modern installation, as we call it, of a minister who has formerly 
been ordained,—or as we ought to say, if we would be thoroughly 
consistent, who is already in holy orders. Other churches were 
present by their ministers not to ordain, but only to be witnesses 
of the ordination and to give the right hand of fellowship. 
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The commencement of Cotton’s labors in the New Rogland 
Boston was early followed by a great increase of religious zeal 
and sympathy, such as in modern language would be called a re- 
vival of religion. “ It pleased the Lord,” says Winthrop, “to give 
special testimony of his presence in the Church of Boston after 
Mr. Cotton was called to office there. More were converted and 
added to that church than to all other churches in the bay.” 
“Divers profane and notorions evil persons came and confessed 
their sins, and were comfortably received into the bosom of the 
church. Yea the Lord gave witness to the exercise of prophesy” 
—that is, to the discourses and exhortations of brethren not 
called to oflice in the chureh—*so as thereby some were con- 
verted, aud others much edified. Also the Lord pleased greatly to 
bless the practice of discipline, wherein he gave the pastor, Mr. 
Wilson, a singular gift, to the great benefit of the church.” The 
great truths of the Christian revelation, ministered in freedom 
from lips that were eloquent with the experience of Christ's grace, 
to hearers who found themselves acting under new respousibili- 
ties, were attended with the working of that Spirit by whose 
quickening the Gospel becomes the power of God to salvation. 

Bat that tendency to excess and to enthusiastic and extrava- 
gant opinions and practices, which so often manifests itself in 
connection with a deep and general religious excitement, soon 
made its appearance in this earliest New England “ revival.” The 
admirers of old times, who believe that revivals in these days are 
materially diflerent from what they were in the days of old, less 
guarded by sound doctrine, more liable to reaction and excess, and 
more productive of spurious religion,—would do well to study 
carefully the sequel of that extraordinary excitement which so 
inaugurated the completed organization of the Church in Boston, 
when John Wilson was its pastor, and John Cotton was its teacher, 
and when its brotherhood iucluded the great chieftains and guides 
of the Puritan exodus. The time would fail us to describe partic- 
ularly the Antinomianism or F'amilism, as they called it, of which 
Mrs. Hutchinson was the high priestess, and which in its “rise, 
reign and ruin’ was almost the ruin of the colony aud especially 
of that most favored Boston Church. But he who studies that 
matter thoroughly, will find no reason to doubt that the whole 
movement was connected with the views on which Cotton insist- 
ed in his preaching, and with the profound excitement of which 
his preaching was the occasion, and with the methods by which 
that excitement was promoted, as intimately as certain extravagant 
opinions and practices of more recent date are connected with the 
“new divinity” and the “new measures” to which their origin 
is so commouly, and sometimes so triumphantly, referred. 

We could not rehearse the details of Cotton’s life on this side 
of the Atlantic, without writing the entire civil and ecclesiastical 
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history of Massachusetts, and indeed of New England, from the 
date of his arrival to the date of his death. He came when the 
constitution of civil government in the young commonwealth 
was just settling into a definite and permanent form ; when ques- 
tions were to be adjusted between the elected magistrates on the 
one hand, holding their power under the royal charter, and the 
people on the other hand, claiming those democratic rights 
which the people never fail to assert wherever they have the 
opportunity of putting forth their democratic tendencies; and 
when laws were to be framed im accordance with the peculiar 
genius of that Puritanic community whose institutions, civil as 
well as ecclesiastical, must needs be conformable to the principles 
and models of the Bible. His position as one ef the ministers of 
the church in the metropolis, and still more the deference which 
was freely accorded to him as the most gifted and learned among 
all the ministers in the colony, gave him great influence over the 
course of public affairs in a commonwealth in which the chosen 
religions teachers of the people, the professed and official ex- 
pounders of God’s oracles, were called into solemn consultation 
with the government on every great question of public duty. 
Sometimes indeed he erred in judgment ; and sometimes his erro- 
neous counsel was rejected ; as when, preaching at the first elec- 
tion after his arrival, and fearing that his friend Winthrop might 
not be reélected, he delivered the doctrine that a magistrate ought 
not to be turned into the condition of a private man without just 
cause and a public conviction after trial, and immediately the as- 
sembled electors chose a new governor, and left Winthrop out 
of the magistracy altogether. But generally his opinions deliv- 
ered from the pulpit or in set consultations, were remarkable for 
sagacity and common sense. With the come-onterism of such 
ultra-Puritans as Williams and Endicott, tearing the red cross out 
of the English flag, charging the charter with blasphemy for 
calling Europe Christendom or the Christian world, and catching 
up every extravagant notion,—he seems to have had no sympathy. 
In some things his wisdom was far before his age. He taught 
“that when magistrates are forced to provide for the maintenance 
of ministers, then the churches are in a declining condition ; and 
that the ministers’ maintenance should be by voluntary contribu- 
tion.” On that difficult subject in the ethies of commerce—so 
often vexed and darkened even at this day—the question of the 
rule that determines the moral quality of prices and profits, his 
good sense avoided equally the extremes of laxity on the one hand, 
and of scrupulousness on the other, and the principles which he 
defined need no correction in the light of modern science. 

Of Cotton’s system of ecclesiastical polity, as it was gradually 
shaped in Massachusetts under his direction, there remains in the 
Congregational churches as they now exist, only enough to mis- 
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lead careless inquirers into the conclusion that the Congregation- 
alism of the seventeenth century is fully represented by the Con- 
gregationalism of the nineteenth. It would be in many respects 
a service to the churches, if some skillful and unshrinking hand 
would portray the ancient system as Cotton left it, and would 
set the true meaning of the Cambridge Platform, point by point, 
in contrast with that incongruous mass of ancient principles and 
modern usages by which the churches are now governed. We 
will not here enter upon such a task. It is enough for us to say, 
that whatever there is of purity and religious prosperity, and 
of strength and eflective influence, in the churches of New 
England at this day, is due rather to what they have held fast of 
the ancient system wrought out by Cotton and his compeers, 
than to the ideas and usages which, in the progress of two cen- 
turies, they have unconsciously borrowed from other systems. 
We have spoken of Cotton as the father of Congregationalism. 
Among his printed works, those which are now most frequently 
mentioned in connection with his name, are the tracts which he 
published in explanation and defense of the New England church 
polity. The “Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven,” republished 
six years ago, one hundred and ninety-nine years after its first ap- 
pearance, was his first contribution to aid the English people in 
the settlement of their then disorganized ecclesiastical system. 
His “ Way of the Churches in New England” is perhaps the 
most valuable commentary on the Cambridge Platform which has 
come down to us—a commentary, not in form, for it is older than 
the Platform, but in effect, for it describes as matter of fact the 
system which the Platform prescribes theoretically. His “ Way 
of the Churches Cleared,” is a vindication of himself and of New 
England against the aspersions of an anonymous author, and 
of Bailie and Rutherford, two Scotch Presbyterians, who had 
thought that abusive assaults on the good name of individuals 
and of churches would answer the purpose of argument. An- 
other work of his is often named to his reproach by those who 
know little of what is in it. “The Bloody Tenent Washed,” is 
an elaborate reply to a fierce attack which “that fiery Welch- 
mau,” Roger Williams, had made upon him personally. ‘The 
book is thoroughly conservative of the grand error which the 
Puritanism of that day held in common with the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Rome, and which the New England Con- 
gregationalists held fast even when their brethren in Old Eng- 
land were rejecting it—the doctrine that it belongs to the state as 
such, to investigate and determine questions of religious doctrine, 
to uphold and guard the true religion, and within certain bounds to 
suppress the propagation of such opinions as tend to the destrue- 
tion of souls. The erratic Williams had caught a mighty truth 
with something of a prophet’s intuition, and he asserted it with 
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heedless and denunciatory zeal beyond a prophet’s vehemence. 
The sedate, judicious Cotton, calmly throwing off the aspersions 
of his adversary’s bitterness, defended the old error with logic 
that would have triumphed in the schools. But truth is weight- 
ier than logic ; and sometimes the intuitions even of enthusiasm 
happen to be right, and the most skillful array of argument is 
wrong. The name of Roger Williams, with all his extrava- 
gances, is a greater name in the history of human progress than 
the name of John Cotton with all his practical wisdom. 

His published works sufficiently explain the high reputation 
which he had among his contemporaries as a dialectician, saga- 
cious and skillful, yet cool and courteous. Who could be more 
prompt than he to discern each flaw in his adversary’s argument ? 
Who more completely cased in impenetrable armor whenever he 
entered the lists? Who could repel the personal aspersions which 
abounded in the controversies of that day, with so much of min- 
gled meekness and dignity? Who so gentle in his diction while 
rebuking, most effectively, the ungentleness of some impetuous 
assailant? At the same time, we must confess that our reading of 
his works, even of those which were preached as sermons before 
they were reduced into the form of books, does not so easily ex- 
plain to us his unquestionable power in the pulpit. He hada 
power that commanded the attention not of scholars only but of 
the promiscuous congregation, and that carried his hearers along 
in the current of his opinions. What the Boston teacher pro- 
pounded from the pulpit concerning right and wrong in the com- 
monwealth, was law; what he propounded concerning Christian 
doctrine, was very sure to have the sufigfges of the church if not 
the synod. In the old Boston and the new, he made full proof 
of his ministry, and had the most authentic testimonies to his 
power as a preacher. Notwithstanding his quaint and whimsical 
expositions of Scripture, and his far-fetched deduction of doctrine 
from the sacred text—notwithstanding his manifest tendency to 
the mest wire drawn method of discourse with divisions and sub- 
divisions numbered till they are almost numberless—notwith- 
standing his style warmed by no apparent glow of passion and 
illuminated by no flashes of imagination, there can be no doubt 
that in the pulpit he was eloquent. Something there must have 
been in the preaching, that has escaped in the process of writing 
and printing. 

Just at the close of his 67th year, while preaching a lecture at 
Cambridge, he was seized in the pulpit with a sudden and pain- 
ful disease. This he accepted as an admonition to put his house 
in order. Soon afterwards, at his Thursday lecture, on the 18th 
of Nov., 1652, in his regular course of preaching from the second 
epistle to Timothy, he took for his subject the last four verses, 
and apologized for the unusual length of his text by saying that 
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otherwise he should not live to finish his exposition of that 
epistle. It was observed that he dwelt particularly on the closing 
benediction, “Grace be with you.” On the next Lord’s Day, he 
preached his last sermon from John i, 14, on the glory of the In- 
carnate Word. ‘Then it remained for him to spend, in the re- 
tirement of his study, one day of special spiritual preparation for 
his last change ; and he was ready. ‘‘ When he could no more 
be seen abroad, all sorts, magistrates, ministers, neighbors, and 
friends far off and those near at hand, especially his own people, 
resorted to him daily as to a public father.” As death came 
nearer, “he sent for the elders of the Church of Boston to pray 
over him; which last solemn duty being performed not without 
much affection and many tears,” he gave them his dying testi- 
mony, bearing witness for Gcd’s faithfulness to him, and exhort- 
ing them to take heed to themselves and to all the flock. After- 
wards, as “his ultimate solemn transaction with man in this 
world,” he called his wife and children around his bed, and gave 
them his farewell. Then, “his work finished with all men,” he 
demanded to be left to those “divine soliloquies between God 
and his soul” in which he desired to occupy the last moments 
of mortal consciousness. On the 23d of December, between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, just at the hour of his own Thursday 
lecture, he expired. So methodical, so business-like yet devout, 
was this good man’s dying. All the New England that then 
was, mourned under the bereavement. 
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The Seven Lamps of Architecture. By Joun Ruskin, author of 
“ Modern Painters.” New York: John Wiley, 1849. 





Arcuitectvre rightly conceived is intimately connected, and 
at many different pomts, with the general life of man. The 
mass are probably little aware of this, and live oftentimes sur- 
rounded and acted upon by the influences of this truly creative art, 
while hardly suspecting how much they owe to it or what a 
power in the world it is and is yet destined to be. The com- 
paratively few look upon it with different eyes and are awake to 
its value and use. And comparatively fewer still are ready to 
give this art its true place and acknowledge its importance in the 
fullest extent. Such men indeed, though few, there have been, 
perhaps in all ages, with whom architecture has been something 
more than either the study or the sport of an hour, something 
more than the execution of a sudden whim or fancy, some- 
thing more than a mere display of strength or perseverance in 
toil, even the outward exhibition and embodiment of inward 
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feelings, of the deepest springs of life, the dearest joys of exist- 
ence. Men who have built the St. Paul’s cathedrals, the Doge’s 
palaces, the Parthenons, and other like structures, and those also 
who have been able to take into their souls the beauty and mean- 
ing of them, have been men to whom architecture has been some- 
thing more than the piling up of walls and the spanning them 
with roofs. Such men have had their very souls almost vitally 
connected with these edifices. They have discoursed in, or 
drawn lessons from, these piles of stone and timbers hewed and 
fitted into a forest of art and becoming a language for all time. 
Nor is it only with these greater structures that architecture is 
chiefly or most appropriately concerned. 'The most elaborate 
piece of architecture in all Venice, we are told, is a small house 
at the head of the Grand Canal, consisting of a ground floor with 
two stories above, three windows in the first and two in the 
second. ‘The hearts and the homes of a people are indeed most 
intimately connected, and what has to do with the one deals also, 
and almost necessarily, with the other. We are aware also that 
while we claim for the word ‘home’ a meaning, a sacredness 
even, which makes it peculiarly an English word, we can not 
use it as signifying the mere edifices in which we are enclosed, 
be they never so elaborate and perfect as architectural works. 
We know it is the hearts emphatically that make the homes, far 
more so than the stone and wood, the bricks and mortar. Nev- 
ertheless these act and react upon each other, giving each other 
shape and tone, and therefore there is that in the mere house, 
which can give tone to the feelings of the heart, elevating, warm- 
ing, purifying and chastening, or debasing and debauching them. 
Happily, within a few years past, this matter of architecture 
has begun to have a new interest in the minds of the many, es- 
pecially in our own Country. Ours is a new country, and sych is 
not the place to look for any art in a state of perfection or even 
that which is a very close approach to it. When the foundations 
alike of the social and civil state are all to be laid anew, little is 
to be expected in the way of art and especially of the fine arts. 
To be able to live in tolerable safety and comfort, is the all 
important thing under such circumstances. An enclosure of logs, 
with a stick chimney, or perhaps only a hole for the escape of 
smoke, divided off into no rooms adapted to the different purpo- 
ses of life—this is the beginning of things in a new country, 
and this gives place to a different state only by a slow and grad- 
ual process. Then it is to be considered in respect to ourselves 
that we are peculiarly a migratory people. The circumstances 
in which we took our origin, and the place where we have been 
planted, have both contributed their part to beget this character 
in us. Fugitives from an old and stable condition of life, we 
have disembarked upon a shore from which a fertile soil and sa- 
lubrious climate beckon the advancing steps until our feet are 
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bathed in the calm waters of the Pacific. A “whole boundless 
continent is ours ;” and this operates to keep us restless, and incites 
us to a renewed emigration towards the setting sun as often as 
we are weary of our present abode or fancy we may find a better 
elsewhere. So we go on, like an army of locusts, the rear ones 
constantly flying over to the front, to find themselves soon again 
in the rear and so urged to another flight. All is motion with us 
in comparison with older nations. 

It is no more than what might be expected therefore, that the 
arts should be comparatively unknown among us. Arts, of the 
higher and finer order at least, do not grow so freely in a state of 
such constant motion as in one of more repose. The inventive 
powers indeed act as vigorously among us, in certain directions, 
as anywhere else. Machines and contrivances to economize la- 
bor and increase material production, are by no means lacking. 
But the fine arts, those arts which have to do not so much with 
outward and physical life as with the interior feelings and percep- 
tions of the soul—all that is deepest and most valuable within us 
—these are as yet for the most part in their infancy, feeble and 
misshapen. And in respect to no art is this more apparent than 
that of architecture. In fact we have hardly any such thing as 
architecture as yet. Buildings, boxes in which human beings 
eat and sleep we have, but very little that merits the name archi- 
tecture. Certain philosophers tell us that we come to the knowl- 
edge of material objects around us by an inference from our prior 
knowledge of our interior selves, first being couscious of the me 
and then perceiving them as the not me. So only reversing the 
order of sequence, we in this country are likely to know what 
architecture is by first knowing what it is not. We are a great 
people, as we are fond of telling each other, and consider ourselves 
not a whit behind Rome or Athens in their palmiest days, as, in 
respect to what is best and most vital, we are not. Republicans 
too, we naturally turn for our examples and patterns to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, rather than to those of more northern wa- 
ters. Hence our architecture has hitherto pointed to those warmer 
latitudes. So we have our parthenons all over the country. 
Sometimes they are for the use of officers of government; some- 
times they are custom houses and smell of imports; and some- 
times again they are meat markets and smell of blood and what 
besides might be expected. And what parthenons? Mere stucco 
work for the most part, and this not the best, needing to be re- 
plastered from time to time or kept in countenance by diligent 
applications of oil and lead! In our churches we have done 
somewhat better. ‘This however can hardly be said unless we 
confine attention to here and there a structure in some of our older 
and larger places, where we have reached a state of comparative 
rest so that the arts have scope for their growth. Sometimes in 
such cases there will be found what is really worthy of notice 
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and prophesies better things to come. But take the country at 
large, and what are our churches! Mere clapboards and white 
jead, inexpressive misshapen masses thrown together perhaps in 
some bleak and barren spot where two dusty highways meet, 
or lying on some level plain like so many boulders dislodged 
from the adjacent hills! Not a tree casts its grateful shade 
across the threshold or relieves the glare of the naked walls. 
Then they must be saddled with a succession of towers piled 
upon each other and not unfrequently fairly breaking the back of 
the unfortunate edifice, while the shell is pierced with scores of 
little meaningless windows—mere light holes through which the 
sun is allowed to stream in unmitigated fierceness. Such are too 
many of our places of religious worship. 

Similar again is the description of our domestic buildings. The 
best that can be said of them collectively is that they are shelters 
from the storms. Square boxes set along in rows, if they are 
not positively offensive by some manifest excrescence or deformity, 
they are usually bald, tame and expressive of the utter absence 
of taste in the builder. And then if one has been successful in 
his trade so as to amass money, and wishes, as he very naturally 
will, to outshine his neighbors, he will call to his aid some car- 
penter who has heard of the five orders and owns a “ Builder's 
Guide,” and forthwith will be seen to go up a Grecian temple in 
clapboards with its kitchen and cooking apparatus at one end and 
its prim fluted columns at the other! A temple of Minerva with 
its sauce-pans and pianos! 

Let us not however be thought to overlook those unobtrusive 
dwellings which may here and there be found, or those mansions 
even, which are occasionally to be met and which are worthy of 
regard and deserving of the name of homes. We know there 
are such, gems here and there upon which the eye rests with 
pleasure and the soul feasts with delight. And yet how few are 
they when counted up with all the dwellings of the land! Let 
it be remembered that we are speaking in general terms, en- 
deavoring by a few quick, sketchy touches, to give some idea 
of the subject in hand, while it would be out of place to descend 
to more particular description or make all possible exceptions. And 
no one, we think, can set our various structures before him in one 
general view without being driven to the conviction, that there is 
little among us as yet which deserves the name of architecture. 

Happily this need not always be the case. This will not al- 
ways be the case. In proportion as any parts of our country be- 
come free from the momentum of emigration and the agitation 
and feebleness of a raw state, as wealth increases and settles down 
in the form of solid capital, as there is found the opportunity of 
repose and reflection and quiet contemplation, in that proportion 
will the arts, and especially the fine arts, begin to rise into prom- 
inence and assume their proper place in the estimation of all. 
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This has been the course of things thus far in our history. The 
older we become, the more refined, elegant and tasteful we are. 

Within a few years the advance of art in the earlier settled 
portions of our country has been quite noticeable. And it is 
as much so in respect to the art now under our consideration as 
to any other. ‘The way for this advance has been preparing for 
a considerable time, and now the natural development appears. 
In our larger cities, and all through our lesser towns and villages, 
new ideas are seen to be written out upon and within the various 
structures that arise. As a part of this natural advancement, pro- 
fessed architects have been called forth among us, and these again 
have stimulated the natural movement in which they themselves 
have originated. These are hopeful sigus among us. They 
point to better days and better times. They indicate advance- 
ment in a direction much to be desired, an advancement too in 
regard to which we have no need of apprehension lest evil shall 
accompany or grow out of it, but which we can hail with unhes- 
itating confidence. Undoubtedly there will be along with the 
real improvements in architecture the mere semblances of them. 
Shams always accompany realities. Counterfeits always follow 
close upon the genuine coin. We shall have temples oftentimes 
instead of cottages. But the true and real will far exceed the false; 
and there will be a steady advancement in the right direction, and 
a continually increasing contribution to the stock of comfort and 
happiness. 

We feel bound to encourage every movement in this direction, 
and to help it forward so far as it may be in our power to do so. 
It is on this account that we have undertaken to call attention to 
the book of Mr. Ruskin; and what we have already said in the 
present article has been designed rather as an introduction to that 
work, than in itself an adequate or satisfactory discussion of the 
subject in hand. We propose to let our author speak for himself, 
and we shall do little more than endeavor to open his pages in 
such a manner as to indicate his general course of thought. The 
book before us is one which makes large demands upon American 
readers. Much of it even will appear extravagant to many on this 
side of the Atlantic, while not at all so to the intelligent reader on 
the other. ‘This will be simply because it is farther in advance of 
the taste and accomplishment of a new than of an old country. 
So far however as it is a book of principles, which it professes to 
be, it meets us on the same level with others. It seeks to bring out 
certain grand fundamental laws which apply to architecture in 
common with all the arts and with all human action. So far there- 
fore as principles are concerned, in distinction from their practical 
application in particular instances, we are as competent readers ot 
the book as any. It is as a book of principles—a book in which 
we are shown that architecture involves not only the application 
of mathematics, and a knowledge of the strength cf materials, 
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but the knowledge and obedience of great moral principles—that 
we consider the book eminently one for the times. The reader 
of it will find himself made conversant not with the square and 
compass, the level and the plummet merely, but with the eternal 
laws of God and the principles of immutable morality. And 
when we find a treatise which like this dignifies and sanctifies 
one of the common pursuits of man, and redeeming it from the 
bondage of mechanical law brings it into the liberty of divine 
truth and makes it tributary to man’s highest welfare, we can not 
but commend it to the attention of the public. This we now 
do, not endorsing indeed all the opinions of the author, but be- 
lieving that certain great and well understood principles are here 
shown to be applicable to the architectural art, and shown so 
plainly and so impressively as to promise much good to those who 
will lend the author an ear. 

The title of the book we think unfortunate, for while it is in 
one sense a good one, it is yet one which is enigmatical and the 
relevancy of which is not manifest until the book is read. In- 
stead of being attractive, it is positively repulsive to many and 
prevents their reading what they would find full of interest and 
value. On this account we shall be somewhat liberal in making 
extracts from the book in order that the true worth of it may be 
made to appear, and that those who after all may not become 
possessors of the volume, may become possessed of some of its 
important ideas. 

Architecture, our author defines to be “the art which so dis- 
poses and adorns the edifices raised by man for whatsoever uses, 
that the sight of them contributes to his mental health, power and 
pleasure.” He then proceeds to distinguish architecture from 
building, and indicates his view of the difference by saying, “ Let 
us, therefore, at once confine the name (architecture) to that art 
which, taking up and admitting, as conditions of its working, the 
necessities and common uses of the building, impresses on its 
form certain characters venerable or beautiful, but otherwise un- 
necessary.” He then sets forth architecture proper as arranging 
itself under five heads :— 

Devotional ; including all buildings erected for God’s service 
or honor. 

Memorial ; including monuments and tombs. 

Civil ; including all edifices raised by nations or societies for 
purposes of common business and pleasure. 

Military ; including all public and private architecture of defense. 

Domestic ; including every kind of dwelling place. 

Now the great principles which, in our author’s judgment, 
ought to hold sway in the domain of architecture thus marked 
out, are the amps of architecture, and these are the lamps or prin- 


ciples of Sacrifice, Truth, Power, Beauty, Life, Memory and 
Obedience. 
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The lamp of Sacrifice, which has particular reference to devo- 
tional and memorial architecture, is defined to be “ that spirit which 
offers for such work precious things, simply because they are pre- 
cious ; not as being necessary to the building, but as an offering, 
surrendering, and sacrifice of what is to ourselves desirable.” 
And again he says, “It isa spirit, for instance, which of two 
marbles, equally beautiful, applicable and durable, would choose 
the more costly, because it was so, and of two kinds of decora- 
tion, equally effective, would choose the more elaborate because 
it was so, in order that it might, in the same compass present 
more cost and more thought. It is therefore most unreasoning 
and enthusiastic, and perhaps best negatively defined, as the op- 
posite of the prevalent feeling of modern times which desires to 
produce the largest results at the least cost.” ‘The author then 
goes on to argue the use and even necessity of this principle, law 
or lamp of sacrifice, by a reference to the requisitions of the 
Mosaic economy, insisting that the hangings of blue and purple 
and scarlet, and the expense of gold and silver were, in one view, 
calculated to lead the Israelites into idolatry, and were warranted 
only in the fact of their keeping before their minds the claims 
and the greatness of God through the instrumentality of the sac- 
rifice or expense which was involved in them. As he expresses 
it himself, “There was but one reason, and that an eternal one; 
that as the covenant which he made with men was accompanied 
with some external sign of its continuance, and of his remem- 
brance of it, so the acceptance of that covenant might be marked 
and signified by use, in some external sign of their obedience 
and love, and surrender of themselves and theirs to his will; and 
that their gratitude to him, and continual remembrance of him, 
might have at once their expression and their enduring testimony 
in the presentation to him, not only of the firstlings of the herd and 
fold, not only of the fruits of the earth and the tithe of time, but 
of all treasures of wisdom and beauty; of the thought that in- 
vents, and the hand that labors; of wealth of wood, and weight 
of stone, of the strength of iron, and of the light of gold.” It is 
then claimed that the principle here involved is one for all time, 
one that never has been, never will be abrogated, a principle 
founded in the necessities of our very nature. The following 
passage we can not forbear to quote, as an altogether sensible view 
of a certain portion of the subject. 


“Tt has been said—it ought always to be said, for it is true—that a better 
and more honorable offering is made to our Master in ministry to the poor, in 
extending the knowledge of His name, in the practice of the virtues by which 
that name is hallowed, than in material presents to His temple. Assuredly it 
is so: woe to all who think that 7 other kind or manner of offering may in 
any wise take the place of these! Do the people need place to pray, and calls 


to hear His word? Then it is no time for smoothing pillars or carving pulpits ; 
let us have enough first of walls and roofs. Do the people need teaching from 
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house to house, and bread from day to day? Then they are deacons and min- 
isters we want, not architects. I insist on this, I plead for this; but let us ex- 
amine ourselves, and see if this be indeed the reason for our backwardness in 
the lesser work. ‘The question is not between God’s house and His poor: it 
js not between God’s house and His Gospel. It is between God’s house and 
ours. Have we no tesselated colors on our floors? no frescoed fancies on 
our roofs? no niched statuary in our corridors? no gilded furniture in our 
chambers ? no costly stones in our cabinets? Has even the tithe of these been 
offered? They are, or they ought to be, the signs that enough has been de- 
voted to the great purposes of human stewardship, and that there remains to 
us what we can spend in luxury; but there is a greater and prouder luxury 
than this selfish one—that of bringing a portion of such things as these into 
sacred service, and presenting them for a memorial* that our pleasure as well 
as our toil has been hallowed by the remembrance of Him who gave both the 
strength and the reward. And until this has been done, I do not see how such 
possessions can be retained in happiness. I do not understand the feeling 
which would arch our own gates and pave our own thresholds, and leave the 
church with its narrow door and foot-worn sill ; the feeling which enriches our 
own chambers with all manner of costliness, and endures the bare wall and 
mean compass of the temple. * * * I do not say that such things have not 
their place and propriety; but I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic vanities, if not absolutely and 
meaninglessly Jost in domestic discomforts and encumbrances, would, if col- 
lectively offered and wisely employed, build a marble church for every town 
in England; such a church as it should be a joy and a blessing even to pass 
near in our daily ways and walks, and as it would bring the light into the eyes 
to see from afar, lifting its fair height above the purple crowd of human roofs.” 
—pp. 14, 15. 


The author then instances the pouring away of the dear bought 
water of the well of Bethlehem by David at Adullam, and the 
sacrifice involved in the anointing of the Savior’s head by Mary, 
as examples which the Scriptures afford, in which a divine recog- 
nition is given of the principle in question. 'The two grand con- 
ditions required by the Spirit of Sacrifice are held to be “ first, 
that we should in everything do our best; and, secondly, that 
we should consider increase of apparent labor as an increase of 
beauty in the building.” Upon these points we will quote two 
very brief passages. 


“ All old work nearly has been hard work. It may be the hard work of 
children, of barbarians, of rustics; but it is always their utmost. Ours has as 
constantly the look of money’s worth, of a stopping short wherever and when- 
ever we can, of a lazy compliance with low conditions; never of a fair putting 
forth of our strength. Let us have done with this kind of work at once: cast 
off every temptation to it: do not let us degrade ourselves voluntarily, and then 
mutter and mourn over our short comings; let us confess our poverty or our 
parsimony, but not belie our human intellect. It is not even a question of how 
much we are to do, but of how it is to be done; it is not a question of doing 
more, but of doing better.”—p. 18. 

“The other condition which we had to notice, was the value of the appear- 
ance of labor upon architecture. I have spoken of this before ;+ and it is, in- 
deed, one of the most frequent sources of pleasure which belong to the art, 


* Num. xxxi, 54. Psa. Ixxvi, 11. 
+ Mod. Painters, Part 1, Sec. 1, Chap. 3. 
Vor. VIII. 54 
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always, however, within certain somewhat remarkable limits. For it does not 
first appear easily to be explained why labor, as represented by materials of 
value, should, without sense of wrong or error, bear being wasted; while the 
waste of actual workmanship is always painful, so soon as it is apparent. But 
so it is, that, while precious materials may, with a certain profusion and negli- 
gence, be employed for the magnificence of what is seldom seen, the work of 
man can not be carelessly and idly bestowed, without an immediate sense of 
wrong; as if the strength of the living creature were never intended by its 
Maker to be sacrificed in vain, though it is well for us sometimes to part with 
what we esteem precious of substance, as showing that in such a service it be- 
comes but dross and dust.”—p. 19. 

Mr. Ruskin proceeds next to treat of the lamp of Truth; and 
treating here of a principle of wider or at least more frequent ap- 
plication than that of sacrifice, he addresses a larger circle than 
in his previous chapter. If we had space, we should like to quote 
the opening portion of this chapter, as setting forth with great 
force and clearness the general obligations of “truth. It is inter- 
esting to see how he sweeps from the abstract claims of truth to 
its application in the squaring of timbers and the fitting of stones, 
and thus sets what commonly passes for a mere mechanical art 
in a high moral position, and invests it with a moral character. 
The principle of truth in architecture demands that all shall be 
what it seems to be, and therefore it is at war with all deceits. 
It is the principle of honesty and good faith, in other words, the 
principle which shrinks as much from telling a lie with bricks and 
mortar and paint as with the lips. It is only necessary to specify 
the principle, and every one will at once remember instances in 
which it is violated. We believe too that there is hardly any one 
point at which there is so much room to do our architecture im- 
mediate good service, as just where this grand principle has its 
application. ‘T’o make men feel the obligations of truth, to show 
them the real significance of falsities when they are piling up 
their bricks, or framing together their timbers, or finishing up 
their various stractures,—what better task could be accomplished 
for the appearance of the buildings and the character of the build- 
ers. We wish, on this account, that all could read our author’s 
chapter on truth. 

The deceits by which the law of truth is violated he considers 
under three heads. 

Ist. The suggestion of a mode of structure or support, other 
than the true one. 

2d. The painting of surfaces to represent some other material 
than that of which they actually consist, (as in the marbling of 
wood), or the deceptive representation ‘of sculptured ornament 
upon them. 

3d. The use of cast or machine-made ornaments of any kind. 

He insists that architecture wili be noble just in the degree 
that all such deceits are rejected. At the same time usage has 
so far sanctioned some of them that he feels compelled to make 
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them exceptions. For instance, gilding is not exactly a violation 
of truth in architecture, for it makes no claim and is never under- 
stood to be anything but gilding, while in jewelry it claims to be 
solid gold and is there a violation of truth. We can not follow 
the author in his reasonings upon these nicer points of the subject. 

Under the head of “surface deceits,” he takes up painting, and 
speaks thus :— 


“Whatever the material, good painting makes it more precious; nor can 
it ever be said to deceive respecting the ground of which it gives us no inform- 
ation. ‘T’o cover brick with plaster, and this plaster with fresco, is, therefore, 
perfectly legitimate ; and as desirable a mode of decoration, as it is constant 
im the great periods. Verona and Venice are now seen deprived of more than 
half their former splendor; it depended far more on their frescoes than their 
marbles. ‘The plaster, in this case, is to be considered as the gesso ground on 
panel or canvass. But to cover brick with cement, and to divide this cement 
with joints that it may look like stone, is to tell a falsehood ; and is just as con- 
temptible a procedure as the other is noble. 

“It being lawful to paint then, is it lawful to paint everything? So long as 
the painting is confessed—yes ; but if, even in the slightest degree, the sense 
of it be lost, and the thing painted be supposed real—no.”—>p. 38. 


In regard to the false representations of material, our author 
insists that the rule excludes them all, without exception, and 
uses the following language in respect to the decoration of 
churches, language perhaps as applicable just now on this side of 
the Atlantic as the other. 


“But even this, however derogatory to the noble architecture around it, is 
less painful than the want of feeling with which, in our cheap modern churches, 
we suffer the wal] decorator to erect about the altar frameworks and pediments 
daubed with mottled color, and to dye in the same fashions such skeletons or 
caricatures of columns as may emerge above the pews: this is not merely bad 
taste ; it is no unimportant or excusable error which brings even these shadows 
of vanity and falsehood into the house of prayer. The first condition which 
just feeling requires in church furniture is, that it should be simple and un- 
affected, not fictitious nor tawdry. It may be in our power to make it beauti- 
ful, but let it at least be pure; and if we can not permit much to the architect, 
do not let us permit any thing to the upholsterer; if we keep to solid stone and 
solid wood, whitewashed, if we like, for cleanliness’ sake (for whitewash has 
so often been used as the dress of noble things that it has thence received a 
kind of nobility itself), it must be a bad design indeed, which is grossly offen- 
sive.”—p. 40. 


Under the third head of deceits, that of cast or machine-made 
work, the author urges two reasons against its use, the one, that 
it is bad considered simply as work, and the other, that it is dis- 
honest. "This kind of work is usually employed in the way of 
decoration in the nicer portions of buildings, and the dishonesty 
of it consists either in the suggestion of false material, as when 
wood is painted and sanded in imitation of stone, or in the rep- 
resentation of great human labor and skill where there is really 
nothing but pouring iron into a mould, as when a Corinthian 
capital, which ought to tell of weeks of human labor and dex- 
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terous chiselling, is poured in an instant out of a furnace. On 
this point Mr. R. speaks thus: 


“ Yet exactly as a woman of feeling would not wear false jewels, so would 
a builder of honor disdain false ornaments. The using of them is just as 
downright and inexcusable a lie. You use that which pretends to a worth 
which it has not; which pretends to have cost, and to be, what it did not, and is 
not; it is an imposition, a vulgarity, an impertinence and asin. Down with it 
to the ground, grind it to powder, leave its ragged place upon the wall, rather; 
you have not paid for it, you have no business with it, you do not want it. No- 
ody wants ornaments in this world, but everybody wants integrity. All the 
fair devices that ever were fancied, are not worth a lie. Leave your walls as 
bare as a planed board, or build them of baked mud and chopped straw, if 
need be; but do not rough-cast them with falsehood.”—pp. 44, 45. 


Tn regard to bricks, they are an exception like gilding. Being 
always known to be moulded, they may be moulded into ever so 
elaborate a form and will not deceive. ‘They will seem only 
what they are—moulded bricks. 

The next great principle of architecture, in the author’s ar- 
rangement, is that of Power, or that by which architectural works 
are endowed with nobleness, grandeur and impressiveness. In 
respect to this he says, that “in reverting to the memories of those 
works of architecture by which we have been most pleasurably 
impressed, it will generally happen that they fall into two broad 
classes: the one characterized by an exceeding preciousness and 
delicacy, to which we recur with a sense of affectionate admira- 
tion; and the other by a severe, and, in many cases mysterious, 
majesty, which we remember with an undiminished awe, like 
that felt at the presence and operation of some great spiritual 
Power.” He then goes on to say farther, 


“ Now, the difference between these two orders of building is not merely 
that which there is in nature between things beautiful and sublime. It is, also, 
the difference between what is derivative and original in man’s work; for 
whatever is in architecture fair or beautiful, is imitated from natural forms; 
and what is not so derived, but depends for its dignity upon arrangement and 
government received from human mind, becomes the expression of the power 
of that mind, and receives a sublimity high in proportion to the power express- 
ed. All building, therefore, shows man either as gathering or governing; and 
the secrets of his success are his knowing what to gather, and how to rule. 
These are the two great intellectual Lamps of Architecture ; the one consist- 
ing in a just and humble veneration for the works of God upon the earth, and 
the other in an understanding of the dominion over those works which has 
been vested in man.”—p. 58. 


Inquiring into the character of the power and majesty which 
it is possible for man to cast over or infuse into his works, the 
effect of size comes at once to our notice, and every one will be 
ready to admit that there is a manifest connection between size 
and grandeur or power. It is equally obvicus however, that mere 
size, apart from site and other attendant circumstances, may fail 
of producing the impression of grandeur. It makes all the differ- 
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ence in the world, for instance, whether the work enters or not 
into close competition with nature. Bunker Hill Monument isa 
very different thing where it now stands from what it would be 
on the flank of the White Mountains. But here our author 
speaks so well he shall speak for himself. 


“While, therefore, it 1s not to be supposed that mere size will ennoble a 
mean design, yet every increase of magnitude will bestow upon it a certain 
degree of nobleness: so that it is well to determine at first, whether the build- 
ing is to be markedly beautiful, or markedly sublime ; and if the latter, not to 
be withheld by respect to smaller parts from reaching largeness of scale ; pro- 
vided only, that it be evidently in the architect’s power to reach at least that 
‘ degree of magnitude which is ‘the lowest at which sublimity begins, rudely de- 
finable as that which will make a living figure look less ‘than life beside it. 
[It is the misfortune of most of our modern buildings that we would fain have 
an universal excellence in them; and so part of the funds must go in painting, 
part in gilding, part in fitting up, part in painted windows, “part in small 
steeples, part in ornaments here and there; and neither the windows, nor the 
steeple, nor the ornaments, are worth their materials. For there is a crust 
about the impressible part of men’s minds, which must be pierced through be- 
fore they can be touched to the quick; and though we may prick at it and 
scratch it in a thousand separate places, we might as well have let it alone 
if we do not come through somewhere with a deep thrust: and if we can give 
such a thrust anywhere, there is no need of another; it need not be even so 
“wide asa church door,” so that it be enough. And mere weight will do 
this; it is a clumsy way of doing it, but an effectual way, too; and the apathy 
which can not be pierced through by a sinall steeple, nor shown through by a 
small window, can be broken through in a moment by the mere weight of a 


great wall.”—pp. 60, 61. 


The question now arises, how shall the real magnitude of a 
structure be best exhibited? Nothing is more indisputable than 
the fact that we are apt to under-estimate the real size of large 
buildings. One reason of this is that we are unaccustomed to 
measure such even with the eye. But another reason is that 
such structures are either in a bad position or have such form that 
we can not get their mass in one view. ‘The more completely 
therefore we can see any building ata single glance or froma 
single point of view, the more correct will be our estimate of its 
real proportions, and if it have size the more impressive will this 
be. In undertaking to give the simple effect of grandeur to any 
structure, we shall of course succeed best when we keep it some- 
what in the cubical form, and when we do not suffer its boundary 
lines to be broken. Hence the erection of a turret, however 
beautiful in itself, may take away the impressiveness of a wall 
or building and make what was before grand and noble quite 
spiritless and destitute of effect. 'The same expense too which is 
often lavished in the nice smoothing of stones, if laid out in the 
rough stone itself would be sufficient to add to the height and 
breadth of many a building so as to give it an air of grandeur 
which no polish of stones can ever impart. No one could hesi- 
tate, it would seem, in deciding which are the nobler, the rough 
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granite warehouses of India Wharf, Boston, or the smooth-faced 
stores of Washington street. 

But breadth of surface is not all that we need in order to confer 
dignity and grandeur upon an architectural design. We need 
also the effect of light and shade. We want surface on which 
the light may fall, broad, free and full; but then also we want 
the deep dark shadows which shall give the light greater power, 
We want both, we want the contrast and the impressive effect 
which comes as the resultant of the two. Mr. Ruskin here ex- 
presses himself so well that we shall venture another quotation. 


“So that Rembrandtism is a noble manner in architecture, though a false 
one in painting; and I do not believe that ever any building was truly great, 
unless it had mighty masses, vigorous and deep, of shadow mingled with its 
surface. And among the first habits that a young architect should learn, is 
that of thinking in shadow, not looking at a design in its miserable liny skele- 
ton ; but conceiving it as it will be when the dawn lights it, and the dusk leaves 
it; when its stones will be hot, and its crannies cool; when the lizards will 
bask on the one, and the birds build in the other. Let him design with the 
sense of cold and heat upon him; let him cut out the shadows, as men dig 
wells in unwatered plains ; and lead along the lights, as a founder does his hot 
metal; let him keep the full command of both, and see that he knows how they 
fall, and where they fade. His paper lines and proportions are of no value: 
all that he has to do must be done by spaces of light and darkness; and his 
business is to see that the one is broad and bold enough not to be swallowed 
up by twilight, and the other deep enough not to be dried like a shallow pool 
by a noon-day sun.”—p. 70. 


And again he sums up this whole matter thus briefly and vig- 
orously. 

“ The relative majesty of buildings depends more on the vigor and weight 
of their masses, than on any other attribute of their design: mass of everything, 
of bulk, of light, of darkness, of color, not mere sum of any of these, but 
breadth of them ; not broken light, nor scattered darkness, nor divided weight, 
but solid stone, broad sunshine, starless shade.”—p., 82. 


Our author passes next to the consideration of the principle of 
Beauty ; and he considers this to be characteristic of architecture, 
in proportion, or nearly so, as architecture is allied in its lines and 
forms to those found in the natural creation. He then proceeds 
to point out in brief how this element of beauty may be best en- 
grafted upon architecture, the purest sources whence it is to be 
sought, and the mistakes to be guarded against in the pursuit of 
it. The matter of ornament, as connected with the beautiful, in 
architecture, involves most clearly the consideration of the proper 
place as well as the appropriate style of it. Ornament may be 
so misplaced as to become a positive deformity, or may be of 
such a kind as to be altogether out of place where it is. This 
every day’s observation attests. On this point our author ad- 
vances the following as law—‘not to decorate things belonging 
to purposes of active and occupied life.’ Wherever we can rest, 
he would allow us to decorate, but where rest is forbidden us he 
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insists that beauty is equally forbidden. We do not assent in full 
to this conclusion ; and if we had not already exceeded our pre- 
scribed limits, we would undertake to show that his law is quite 
toosweeping and arbitrary. Still there isa certain measure of truth 
in what he says. There is undoubtedly a connection between 
repose and the right perception of the beautiful, which is not ac- 
knowledged or understood as it should be. ‘The elegant painting 
and sculpture which we find occasionally lavished on some place 
of mere trade or travel is a gross perversion. 

We sympathize too with Mr. R. in much of what he says in 
respect to the decoration of railway stations, though what he in- 
veighs against is not found in this country to any such noticeable 
extent as on the other side of the water. 


“Better bury gold in the embankments,” he says, “ than put it in ornaments 
on the stations. Will a single traveller be willing to pay an increased fare on 
the South Western, because the columns of the terminus are covered with 
patterns from Nineveh? He will only care less for the Ninevite ivories in the 
British Museum: or on the North Western, because there are old English- 
looking spandrils to the roof of the station at Crewe? He will only have less 
pleasure in their prototypes at Crewe House. Railroad architecture has or 
would have a dignity of its own if it were only left to its work. You would 
not put rings on the fingers of a smith at his anvil.”—pp. 100, 101. 


Mr. R. contends, and we think he is correct in it, that all men 
have a sense of what is right and wrong in the matter of deco- 
ration, but that they fail to act up to the sense they have. It is 
indeed painful to see, as we often do, how fashion and custom 
tyrannize over men here as in other things of less consequence. 
The question too frequently is not ‘what should be? but ‘ what 
has Mr. A. done already in the same line?’ And here we quote 
a passage as beautiful as the subject could demand. 


“The question of greatest external or internal decoration depends entirely 
on the condition of probable repose. It was a wise feeling which made the 
streets of Venice so rich in external ornament, for there is no couch of rest 
like the gondola. So, again, there is no subject of street ornament so wisely 
chésen as the fountain, where it is a fountain of use; for it is just there that 
perhaps the happiest pause takes place in the labor of the day, when the 
pitcher is rested on the edge of it, and the breath of the bearer is drawn deeply, 
and the hair swept from the forehead, and the uprightness of the form declined 
against the marble ledge, and the sound of the kind word or light laugh mixes 
with the trickle of the falling water, heard shriller and shriller as the pitcher 
fills. What pause is so sweet as that—so full of the depth of ancient days, so 
softened with the calm of pastoral solitude ?”—p. 102. 


The requisitions of symmetry and proportion as elements of the 
beautiful have here their place of consideration, in order to com- 
plete the subject; but we have not time to enter upon these, nor 
upon the great topic of color and sculpture as related to beauty. 

In respect to the Lamp of Life we shall do little more than to 
name it in its place, the subject being too wide and even intricate 
for us to do it any justice in the limits to which we are confined. 
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What the author intends by life in architecture, is the expression 
which structures of wood or stone may be made to bear, of intel- 
ligence and purpose in the builder, and a certain animation of 
form. He insists that man shall throw his soul into architectural 
works and make it animate them so that every stone and timber 
as it were shall be indicative of human feeling. 

The Lamp of Memory leads us to the consideration of archi- 
tecture in a very interesting aspect. In this aspect it is very 
much undervalued in our country. ‘There is so little of memorial 
architecture here that we have hardly any occasion to feel its 
power, and then again our restless and migratory character pre- 
vents our attention from being drawn in this direction. But in 
the volume now before us, it is well said of architecture consid- 
ered in this aspect, “ We may live without her, and worship with- 
out her, but we can not remember without her.” In speaking of 
the memorial character of architecture in its domestic structures, 
Mr. Ruskin touches a point which is well worth consideration 
any where, but which has special need of consideration among 
us. "There is among us, what we do not know how otherwise 
to describe so well, a lack of the home feeling. As a people we 
are alive to all that is exciting. We want the world to be stir- 
ring all around us. We are impatient of our present condition 
and all the while seeking to better it. The boy hardly gets 
above his boyhood before he feels the desire to outgo his father. 
The father too encourages him to this, even begets in him this 
desire and pushes him off into the world to shift for himself. 
Thus thrown on our own resources as for the most part we are 
at an early age, we grow up to be a people of great self-reliance 
and fertility of resource. ‘There is a feeling of independence 
which no other people probably have in equal measure. But it 
may well be questioned, whether we could not afford to forego 
some of our smartness for the sake of an increase of those quiet 
and contented feelings which may be nourished around the do- 
mestic hearth. We are in no little danger of losing sight of the 
importance which God has attached to the family relation. In- 
stead of considering it as a permanent source of all that is best 
and most blissful, both for the present and the future, we too 
often regard the family simply as a nest, where we are to have 
birth and be nourished, only until we are fledged and able to 
shift for ourselves. It is not unfrequent to see father and son 
treating each other, when both have arrived at manhood, with 
less apparent regard than they do others with whom they are con- 
nected with no ties of blood. Would that we could be made to 
think that filial and parental affections are designed to be as per- 
manent as life itself, and there is never any shame in their man- 
ifestation. Would that parents could understand what a nursery 
of all that is best and of immortal worth, home is capable of being; 
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and that they would study to make it such. ‘Then the children 
and the children’s children would find the roots of deepest affec- 
tion clinging to the old hearth stones; and the eyes, for many a 

neration, would brighten at the sight of the ancestral roof and 
the trees that stand as monuments around it. We pray that our 
people may think more and think better of home. Indeed we 
rejoice in the belief that an improvement is even already taking 
place at this point. We hope too that as our people come to 
think more of the home feeling, they will also think more of the 
home structure ; and that we shall not always build as though for 
one generation alone, as though we expected our children quickly 
to desert the house of their nativity and the place where they 
have received the principles which are to shape and color all sub- 
sequent life. We have indeed no system of entail, and we have 
no regret on this score. But we might build so for comfort and 
happiness at home, and might so use our houses as homes instead 
of mere conveniences for eating and sleeping while engaged in 
the great work of making money ; we might so identify the family 
history with the walls of the dwelling and the trees and fences 
round about, that it would be felt the greatest privilege of the 
children to live and die where they were born, or if that in the 
providence of God were impossible, then at least to make pil- 
grimages to it even from afar as to a shrine more sacred than that 
of Mecca or Jerusalem. In respect to this whole matter there is 
food for reflection in the following remarks of our author. 


“When men do not love their hearths, nor reverence their thresholds, it is a 
sign that they have dishonored both, and that they have never acknowledged 
the true universality of that Christian worship which was indeed to supersede 
the idolatry, but not the piety, of the pagan. Our God is a household God, 
as well as a heavenly one; He has an altar in every man’s dwelling; let men 
look to it when they rend it lightly and pour out its ashes. It is not a question 
of mere ocular delight, it is no question of intellectual pride, or of cultivated 
and critical fancy, how, and of what aspect of durability and of completeness, 
the domestic buildings of a nation shall be raised. It is one of those moral 
duties, not with more impunity to be neglected because the perception of them 
depends on a finely toned aad bajJanced conscientiousness, to build our dwell- 
ings with care, and patience, and fondness, and diligent completion, and with 
a view to their duration at least for such a period as, in the ordinary course of 
national revolutions, might be supposed likely to extend to the entire alteration 
of the direction of local interests. This at the least; but it would be better 
if, in every possible instance, men built their own houses on a scale commensu- 
rate rather with their conditien at the commencement, than their attainments 
at the termination, of their worldly career; and built them to stand as long as 
human work at its strongest can be hoped to stand; recording to their children 
what they have been, and from what, if so it had been permitted them, they 
had risen. And when houses are thus built, we may have that true domestic 
architecture, the beginning of all other, which does not disdain to treat with 
respect and thoughtfulness the small habitation as well as the large, and which 
invests with the dignity of contented manhood the narrowness of worldly cir- 
cumstance.”—p. 150. 
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Under the Lamp of Obedience, Mr. Ruskin sets forth the ne- 
cessity of a fixed system of law in architecture, in obedience to 
which its various structures shall rise, rather than according to the 
whim or caprice of the individual builder. He insists that the 
great principles involved in building constitute a common Jaw of 
architecture, which must not be violated, and which can not be 
violated except with dangerous results. He discusses in this 
chapter also the subject of new styles and of originality in archi- 
tecture, and concludes that no new style is necessary and that the 
great architect has room enough to show all needful originality 
while working in conformity with the already accepted principles 
of the art. We have not space to enlarge upon these topics, im- 
portant as they are, nor to go farther with the general subject be- 
fore us. Our pages are not the appropriate place for formal and 
complete discussions of the subject in its more professional aspects. 
We can only touch the grand principles involved, and give to our 
readers the more plain and practical conclusions to be derived 
from them. For a fuller examination of the matter we must 
refer them to particular treatises upon the subject. This we have 
at present endeavored to do. Our course of thought may appear 
disjointed and fragmentary. ‘This has been even necessary on 
account of the wide field we have traversed, its many subjects of 
consideration, and the inadequacy of space for their orderly treat- 
ment. But if, by what we have now done, we are able to im- 
press any with a sense of the dignity and moral importance of 
architecture, if we are able to beget in any an increased esteem 
of home and a desire to make the house more what the shrine of 
domestic affections should be, or if we can lead to the same re- 
sult by leading any to the book which we have here and there 
opened before them, we shall not regret the labor which we have 
put forth for the accomplishment of this object. 


Se ae 


— Nah. Porter fr 


Art. VII.—BARTOL’S DIS 


Discourses on the Christian Spirit and Life. By C. A. Barron, 
Junior Minister of the West Church, Boston. Second edition, 
revised, with an Introduction. Boston: Wim. Crosby, and H. 
P. Nichols, 111 Washington street. 1850. 


Te author of these discourses is—as most of our readers 
know—generally called a preacher of Unitarian Christianity. So 
far as any doctrinal opinions are advanced in this book, they are 
not however those which distinguish the old or the new school 
of Unitarian Theology. Mr. Bartol, it is true, in common with 
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most liberal divines, now and then explicitly rejects a doctrine 
which we hold to be essential to the integrity and life of Chris- 
tianity. ‘The ways in which he disposes of it are also very com- 
mon with liberal theologians, and these are, nakedly to assert, either 
that it can not be taught in the Scriptures, or that it is a part of Cal- 
vinism, or that it is now antiquated, or that no rational theologian 
would think of defending it. On the other hand, it would be 
easy to show, that more than one of the truths which in its dog- 
matic form the author most dogmatically rejects, is in fact im- 
plied, expanded, and illustrated in some of the most thrilling and 
powerful passages of this interesting volume. It would be easy 
to demonstrate, that the author is indebted to the “ Calvinism” 
which he so easily puts aside, for the best parts of his book. 

We do not propose to discuss the theology of these discourses. 
Indeed they were not designed to defend or inculcate any scheme 
of doctrinal truth. They are what they purport to be, literally 
—‘ discourses of the Christian spirit and life.” When a second 
edition was called for, and the author found that the volume had 
attracted some atéention beyond the circle of his friends, he pre- 
fixed a somewhat elaborate introduction—as “ a larger expression 
of his faith.” In this introduction, he does not state or defend 
his views of Christian theology so far as they differ from those of 
the majority of believers. Rather does he vindicate Christianity 
itself from that subtle but pervading skepticism in respect to its ne- 
cessity, its permanence, its historic verity, and its spiritual power, 
which he encounters in the circles for which he writes. This 
skepticism we believe, is not wanting in many other circles, which 
are less bold and honest in their avowals of the distrust which 
they actually feel. 

This introduction, as an argument designed for these ends, and 
addressed to the men for whom it was written, is an argument of 
great interest and power. We pity the man who is not touched by 
its earnestness, charmed by its beauty, and moved by its eloquence. 
We do not sympathize with the theologian, who can not appreci- 
ate the value of such an argument, proceeding from such a source, 
and adapted to such a circle of readers,—because it does not assert 
the whole truth, or because it may imply or even positively af- 
firm some serious error. 

We quote the following passages— 


* * “Tf a few of the able and learned for a time wander off on the adven- 
ture of skepticism and self-sufficiency, they will be likely, nay, how often, by 
their own spiritua] necessities, have the strongest of them been constrained to 
return. Christianity, many-sided, many-handed, stretching out far her guards 
and co-workers, has encompassed, caught and rescued them, changing their 
infidelity at one human presentation of her into faith, as she beams upon them 
in another. She has, indeed, other apologists than those who have written 
and spoken eloquently in her behalf. Sickness, death, sorrow, sin, and re- 
morse, if other witnesses can be resisted, are her sad, yet majestic advocates 
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and defenders. Our weakness, our pain, our anguish, press upon us the indis- 
pensableness to our comfort and peace of knowing if we may, as in Jesus we 
may,—where, in this mysterious, surrounding immensity of existence, we are,” 
—pp. 6, 7. 

“ But I speak to the consciousness of every heart here, as well as from the 
consciousness of my own, in saying that this very revelation, so clear, deep, 
and vast of duty, only puts us the more sensibly into the condition of sinners, 
The breadth of the commandment is our conviction. The law comes, sin re- 
vives, and we die. A dull savage may be a much lower character, than a be- 
lieving Christian. But he has nothing like the sense of sin that the Christian 
has. The pure perfection, that is the Christian’s aim, glares dreadfully at 
transgressions and short-comings, which the savage, composedly and without 
remorse, outdoes in the evil purposes and delinquencies of every day. Con- 
science is very much a creation of Christianity ; and sin, too, or the knowledge 
of sin is its creation. How live and tender this faith makes the soul! A stain 
is a wound,—forgetfulness is fault, and the fear to have offended, remorse, 
The hands that seemed to be clean, are, in its light, spotted with iniquity. 
The long writing on the heart’s tables, with the invisible ink of life’s secret 
unfairness and silent meanness, starts out, black and legible in its fire, and ac- 
tions that passed by as venial or customary, exciting no compunction in our- 
selves, and the subject, perhaps, of no accusation from others, rise up from the 
dust into mountains to fal] upon us and rocks to cover us!”—p. 11. 

* * “He [Jesus] is not, in the phrase of the day, a ‘representative man, 
but representative of deity. The world recedes not fromfbut approaches him. 
He seems in the future, not in the past. He transcends all our transcendental- 
ism. What vast changes in 1800 years have come over the scene, but he is 
fresh as the morning! The book published yesterday has nothing of beauty 
or ay oe to match the newness and force of his old instructions. There 
is no fault to scale off from his divine form, no glory of wisdom to supply to 
his person. Sap and weather-stain have crumbled the rock on which his feet 
rested, and the aged olive beneath which he prayed or wept is in its grave, 
but his religion is yet in the youth of its triumphs.”—p. 20. 

“ Human invention has done wonders since the angels’ song over the manger 
in Bethlehem. It has travelled over and into the earth, dived through the sky, 
weighed and measured planets and their central orb, explored nature and 
transformed it. The magnet, the leaden type, the bubble of steam, the electric 
spark and chemical force, wielded in man’s fingers, have almost turned the 
world into another sphere. Rocks and sunbeams are taxed for our benefit and 
enjoyment. Ancient kings lacked the advantages of the modern poor. We 
have travelled far, but not from the cradle and the cross of Christ. We have 
distanced Judea, but not Jesus. With the marvelous fulfillment of the primal 
decree, ‘to subdue the earth and have dominion over it,’ the need of his influ- 
ence has but increased. England and America, as well as Ethiopia, stretch 
out to him their hands with that inward hunger and thirst, for which all human 
labor, riches, refinement and advancement can not provide. The original pre- 
diction, then, that of Christ’s kingdom there should be no end, has not yet fail- 
ed. He isa king, though Roman Cesars and proconsuis of Galilee are dead.” 
—pp. 21, 22. 

“Christ answers its cry. Here lies his power and the foundation of his 
kingdom. He has distinctly followed the way from God to man, and back 
from earth to heaven, crossing and recrossing, to show that we, timid and 
weak, can move after. He has lain down in a tomb, measured it with his own 
body, and returned in the figure of a definite existence to prove its dimensions 
unequal to our life. He has given ideas of God, heaven, and man’s relation 
to God and immortality,—before which the host of heathen deities flee from 
their Olympus, and the fables of Elysium and Tartarus become trifling stories. 
He does not say much on these grand themes, but every word he says bursts 
with meaning. Wonderful how a few sentences about the Father, his Holy 
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Spirit, Comforter, the many mansions of his house, the angels of little children 
beholding his face, and the succeeding of more spiritual relations to these 
bonds of flesh and blood, the ties of kindred and marriage,—sentences spoken 
incidentally, for a purpose of correction or consolation,—should furnish sym- 
bols and pictures of the heavenly world, which no other delineations can ob- 
secure or rival, which, so far from growing dim, make our hearts at i. 
perusal stand still in an awe of delight, and all additions to which, though 
made by the genius of a Swedenborg, of a spiritual mystic or metaphysical 
philosopher, are like modern daubs on an ancient master-piece.”—pp. 23, 24. 


We have given these extracts as good examples of the author’s 
style of thinking and writing. We have made them foranother rea- 
son. In reading this volume, the questions have again and again 
been suggested, Wherein lies the charm of these brief and unpre- 
tending discourses? What is the secret of their power to interest 
and impress? We propose very briefly to answer our own inquiries 
—and believe that in so doing, we shall perform a more useful ser- 
vice, than if we take occasion to expose or confute the author’s 
theological errors. ‘The questions proposed are of the highest 
practical importance and hold a most intimate relation to the reli- 
gious teaching of the times. The amount of preaching and wri- 
ting on religious topics is enormous in quantity. Any course of 
thought which may tend to improve its quality, ought not to be 
deemed out of place. 

We make the remarks which follow, in connection with this 
volume, because they have been suggested by its peculiar excel- 
lencies. We do not intend that the writer is above criticism nor 
that his excellencies are accompanied by no defects in thought 
and expression. On these, however, our limits forbid us to dwell 
—and the consideration of them, is not necessary to our present 
purpose. 

One of the striking excellencies of these discourses, is the 
naturalness and ease which is everywhere visible. | What artists 
call “ease of handling” seems to characterize these productions, 
and it lends to them a peculiar charm. It would seem that this 
grace is preéminently suited to every kind of religious discourse. 
When a man speaks to his fellow man on themes of such thril- 
ling interest as well as of such transcendent importance, then if 
ever ought he to assume the air, if he has not really the feelings, of 
one so interested in the theme and so intent upon interesting others, 
that he thinks his own thoughts, and communicates them in his 
own way. And yet we believe that no class of writings are more 
liable to the charge of stiffness, mannerism and artificialness— 
than are the sermons, devotional treatises, tracts and exhortations 
of which such immense masses are daily spoken, written and 
printed. One reason for this, may be the timidity with which 
the novice in speaking or writing, defers to the style of expres- 
sion which he finds adopted by his elders in the church or in the 
pulpit. So powerful is this influence, that we notice in different 
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parts of our own country and even in different churches and re- 
gions of New England, that a different religious dialect, is used 
in prayer, in exhortation, in sermons and in newspapers. This 
dialect is transmitted from one generation to another, and to each 
succeeding generation is likely to be less significant and less 
natural, than to the one which has gone before it. This dialect 
does much to give the impression of dullness and monotony 
to all sorts of religious performances, especially when the fresh- 
ness of religious feeling declines. Even when there is greater 
life and sincerity, the preacher or writer is apt to forget that the 
old phrases and expressions, which are luminous and vivid to 
him because they reflect the light that shines from his own 
“clear breast,” may yet to other minds be dead and unmean- 
ing from having been so often sounded in their ears, and invested 
with the lifeless if not repulsive associations, gathered from a 
careless childhood or a worldly and undevout manhood. 
Another reason for this constrained and mechanical religious 
phraseology, is the importance which is justly attached to fixed 
terms in theology and to a precise definition of these terms. No 
man can reason without definitions, no man can define without 
recognizing precise and sharply-cut distinctions between terms, 
and no man can recognize such distinctions without petrifying 
many words, into the statue-like stiffness of an artificial technol- 
ogy. Fora similar reason, it is desirable to have a fixed termin- 
ology to stand for the varied feelings which are natural to the 
devout Christian. ‘Those who have sought to banish such terms 
for the doctrines, duties and emotions of the Christian life, 
through fear of cant expressions, have generally ended, by adopt- 
ing acant of their own, which sometimes more resembles the 
cant of the infidel and the scorner than that of the believer. It 
should ever be remembered however by the religious teacher— 
and we use the term in its widest sense, including every one who 
gives expression to religious thought and feeling for the purpose 
of affecting others,—that the words and phrases which he employs 
may be significant to himself, while they are utterly meaningless 
to those for whose benefit they are used. He may easily forget 
that he has grown into their use, and while a long course of re- 
flection and practice has made them the expression of himself, to 
others they may be as dead and thorny as are the technical terms 
of an art most remote from common use. When he speaks for 
such, let him arouse himself to the effort of using the dialect of 
men and not of religionists, let him use the terms common to 
human speech and intercourse. Above all let him avoid the 
stilted phrases and artificial tone of the roudinier, and descend to 
the natural language and familiar level of our common humanity. 
Another reason for the fault which we notice, is the strong 
preference on the part of many religious men and even of reli- 
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gious teachers, for one stiff phraseology as the expression of doc- 
trine and feeling. They say and sometimes they feel that their 
“prayers are hindered” because they miss the old phrases and 
forms of expression. Some very good people, aud some who are 
only goodish, are at once thrown into active suspicion concerning 
the orthodoxy or the piety of a preacher, who does not salute 
their ears with the same succession of articulate sounds to which 
their ears have been mechanically trained for scores of years. 
Some very honest ministers, and more whose zeal for orthodoxy is 
exhausted in suspecting the orthodoxy of others, will shake their 
heads at the young preacher who will not sell his soul to a slavish 
repetition of the technical terms which they adopt, but who 
chooses to express his doctrines in language that common men can 
understand ,and feel. It not unfrequently requires some inde- 
pendence, if not some conscience, to enable a man to follow his 
own better judgment and to secure to himself a high power of 
influencing others, as well as the comfort of using a natural and 
easy phraseology. ‘That it is the serious duty of every man to 
strive after such naturalness, no one can doubt, who has listened 
tothe superior pathos and religious power which have flowed 
from the unstudied expressions of some earnest prayer, when it 
breaks in upon the well sounding monotony of artificial utter- 
ances, or who has marked the attention which is always secured 
to that preacher who speaks with appropriate gravity indeed, but 
yet as a man speaks to his fellow-man. 

The quality of freshness of thought and illustration, is also very 
apparent in these discourses, and imparts to them their highest 
charm and peculiar power. This quality may seem very nearly 
allied to the one which we have named. The two are indeed 
very closely akin. ‘They differ only in this, that while one may 
be natural without freshness—it is impossible to have freshness 
without being natural. ‘To be natural a man need only have a 
just taste and an honest and earnest mind. ‘T'o be fresh in the 
highest sense of the word, a man must attain some of the quali- 
ties which we call genius. And yet in one sense of the word it 
is the duty of every man to be a genius, when he writes or speaks 
on the subject of religion. Not only is he bound to be natural in 
his manner and his modes of expression, but he is bound to utter 
his own thoughts and speak out his own feelings with that de- 
grec of freshness, be it greater or less, which every man’s thoughts 
and feelings attain so far as they are his own. It is no paradox 
to say, that every man is bound to have freshness of thought 
and feeling on religion, because it is certainly true that every 
man is bound to make religion a matter practical to himself, that 
is, to apply its truth to his own sins, his own sorrows and his own 
fears. Just in proportion as he does this, just in that proportion 
has he the material which he may communicate with greater or 
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less force and facility according as he has attained the power 
to impart what he himself has known and felt. We observe in 
these discourses both these constituents of true excellence. Mr. 
Bartol seems to us not only to say what he believes, but also what 
he has learned to believe by using the truth for his own practical 
necessities. ‘There are in these discourses tokens not a few, that the 
writer has felt many a struggle of inward doubt and want, out of 
which he has come to declare what has given him peace and hope. 
He speaks what he thinks, and speaking what he thinks in the way 
in which he has learned to believe it, he speaks his own heart to 
the hearts of others. Without doubt it is the case, that the peculiar 
condition of the liberal preachers and of their hearers in Boston, 
has forced upon him this high advantage. The preacher rejecting 
every form of traditional orthodoxy and knowing that his hear- 
ers own no authority except argument, and perhaps call in ques- 
tion the historic truth of the gospel itself, knowing too that they 
scrutinize with cold and critical judgment every utterance that he 
makes,—is impelled by the strongest of necessities, to say only 
what he believes and to say it in a form which best expresses and 
defends that belief. ‘l'oo often has it happened, we believe too gen- 
erally ; that both preachers and hearers have contented themselves 
with far too limited a view of their own wants and of the nature 
of the gospel as adapted to these wants, and so by the exclusion of 
not believing this or that truth lest they should be imposed upon, 
they have disbelieved the very vital and essential parts of Chris- 
tianity. But when, as seems now to be the case, such a community 
is animated with the spirit of earnest inquiry, when casting aside 
the traditions of its elders, it believes in a good sense, “ that God has 
yet more truth which may break forth from his holy word,” then 
is it in the highest degree favorable to the higher and best kinds 
of religious teaching. The preacher, supposing him to be in 
earnest to seek the truth for the double purpose of satisfying him- 
self and his hearers, will come up to that best standard of what 
good preaching is, which is expressed in the words “ we believe 
and therefore speak ;” and the hearers will, by their interested at- 
tention and strong emotion, furnish to him the noblest stimulus. 
The true simplicity of genius, that highest attainment to utter 
great thoughts from a feeling heart, will put to shame the fantas- 
tic trickeries, the genteel claptrap, the gaudy rhetoric, and the 
mouthing declamation, which so often rule in pulpits of loftier 
claims, to the disgust of men of sense, to the grief of the earnest 
Christian, and often to the degradation of the gospel that is defil- 
ed and depressed by the auctioneering tricks of the popular preach- 
er. We repeat the remark which we have already made, that the 
charm of these discourses results from the natural expression which 
the author gives to that religious truth which he has learned to ap- 
ply to himself. Add to this the fact, that a mind of delicate struc- 
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ture has been formed by generous culture, and enriched by read- 
ing and society, and above all, has learned the true force and pre- 
eminent power of simplicity, and we have the secrets of his power. 

We could desire that these excellencies should be seen more 
frequently in the many books and the much preaching, which 
exert so powerful an influence in training the tastes and in forming 
the characters of the present generation, and, above all, that they 
should lend their aid and add their charm to the defense and en- 
forcement of what we hold to be a more perfect Christianity, 
than that of these discourses. We have no right to expect, that 
the same natural gifts and the same refinement of culture will be 
brought by every one to this high service. But we do contend, 
that the standard of true excellence in religious teaching should 
be most rigidly applied, and that every deviation should be visited 
with severe censure. If this can not be done by the popular 
taste, which is liable to be dazzled by the tawdry and to despise 
the simple, there ought to be but one judgment expressed by 
the entire profession of religious teachers and writers. 

We believe that there is no kind of production in which the 
proportion of the inferior to the excellent, is so great as in that 
of religious teachings. One cause is the natural shrinking from 
finding fault with any man of good intentions. ‘There are the ten- 
dencies which we have specified against fresh thoughts in a nat- 
ural style ; there is the influence of great publishing houses and 
publishing societies, who seem often to estimate their power and 
usefulness by the quantity rather than by the quality of the 
matter which they circulate ; and there are other causes which 
we need not specify. 

The demand, too, is pressing if it is not loud, for a preaching 
and writing which shall excite greater interest and give better 
satisfaction. Hence the frequent call for preachers and writers 
of greater originality, attractiveness, &c. Alas, we fear that those 
who make this demand, have too generally a depraved judg- 
ment of what good preackang and writing are, and that many who 
attempt to satisfy the demand, do it in ways which render this 
taste still more depraved. 

Our limits will allow us to glance at a few only of the various 
methods which are adopted to meet this demand, and to give 
variety and interest to the religious teaching of the times. 

The ingenious philosopher, hopes to give life to the common 
places of religious truth, by recasting them in a new logical order 
and arranging them after a peculiar philosophical development. 
Metaphysical ingenuity is his study, and he hopes by the play of the 
various lights that sparkle from the corners of his many-angled 
system, to secure life and interest in his instructions. Order and 
development, we acknowledge to be prime essentials. They are 
even indispensable to the ease and simplicity of communicating 
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and receiving truth of any kind. But order and deduction alone, 
never can attract or sustain a fresh and new interest in any relig- 
ious teacher or writer. ‘There must be principles from which to 
begin, on which the mind supports itself as on an unshaken 
rock, and from which it borrows strength, while it rests upon them. 
There must be arguments to be arranged, that arrest the atten- 
tion and hold the thoughts, or the mere development however 
ingenious, becomes no better than a striking combination of alge- 
braic symbols. Lights that are beautiful and attractive do indeed 
play from the brilliant surfaces and the sparkling angles of the 
many-faced diamond, but let the dead and earthy clay, be mould- 
ed as ingeniously as you will, and it neither shines nor attracts. 
The metaphysician who depends for the life and power of his 
teaching upon the form only and not the matter of his thoughts, be- 
comes the poorest retailer of common-places, and sinks below the 
windy though earnest declaimer, and the cold but polished essayist. 
He does not comply with the indispensable condition of originality 
on which we have insisted. He has not baptized the truth with 
that fresh and original interest with which it is then invested when 
it becomes Ais truth as distinguished from that of every other man 
—that is, when it is clothed with those varied associations, with 
which each man believes and loves the truth for himself. Not 
having received this human interest from the action of the mind 
that utters it, it can have little freshness and novelty for those who 
hear. As to that added interest which comes from earnest feel- 
ing, he does not even propose to secure it, he fails of it altogether. 
Greatly as we esteem a just philosophy as the basis of all suc- 
cessful teaching, and important, nay, absolutely necessary as we 
know an orderly method to be to natural communication, we in- 
sist as strongly, that a philosophy that lends freshness to preaching 
must be a philosophical handling of subjects about which human 
beings are supposed to care, and that a method of nothing and for 
nothing, except of and for itself, is likely to attract the attention 
of few except its author. 

The elegant and mellifluous utterer of common-places, next 
presents himself. He makes no pretensions to originality, the 
thought of it startles him as profane. The truths of religion are 
in his view so familiar, that any attempt to give to them novelty 
must be a failure, if the attempt is not to be counted an affront 
to heaven. All that he hopes to accomplish is to clothe them in 
a clear style and to express them in well balanced phraseology. 
For a while the style attracts by its clearness. The well turned 
sentences tinkle pleasantly on the ear. But by-and-by, the reader 
and hearer tire of the pleasant monotony, and the tinkle lulls to 
drowsiness. ‘They wonder whether their instructor ever had a 
thought of his own, whether there can be in his soul the earnest- 
ness that becomes a living man. 
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The rhetorician next appears. He believes in variety, in inter- 
est, in beauty and power, and strives most faithfully to give a pe- 
culiar interest and life to the truth as coming from himself. But his 
ideal is false, especially false, strikingly inappropriate, as an ideai 
for religious teaching. No beauty of illustration, no felicity of 
expression, no prettiness of conceits, no splendor of diction, piled 
upon the exterior of the theme, can produce any effect that is 
worthy of a religious teacher, nay, the effect is one which asa 
man he should despise, and which as a Christian teacher, he should 
abhor. An audience listening in rapt attention, and so engrossed 
with the theme skillfully and earnestly enforced by a teacher, as 
to go away thinking of the truth rather than of the eloquence of 
the man who has said it, is the highest glory of the preacher, and 
to secure such an audience should be his aim and his delight. 
But an audience admiring the flights of an exaggerated and hollow 
rhetoric, or pleased by the conceits of a fopling litterateur, or en- 
tranced by the soaring of a labored declamation, and going away 
loud in their praises of the eloquence of the preacher, ought to be 
judged each one of them as uttering the severest condemnation 
on the teaching and the man who gives it. Empty is the head 
and the heart of the man who will sell himself in the name of 
Christ for such praises, or who proposes to himself such an ideal. 
Empty are the hearts and heads of the people who think such 
kind of exhibitions Constitute preaching the gospel, or who with 
such an interpretation of the word popular, seek for such a pop- 
ular preacher to fill their pews. 

Of all the various classes of rhetoricians, as distinguished from 
the truly eloquent, whether in the pulpit or by the press, the 
witdy and wordy variety is the most offensive. It moves our 
pity and disgust. We pity the poor mortal who is obliged to go 
through the necessary inflation which must precede the giving 
forth of what he esteems to be eloquence. We have sincere com- 
passion for the galvanic excitements, by which the reluctant spirit 
forces itself to produce its pompous nothings. We are offended 
even to disgust, at the taste which in full view of the severe ex- 
amples of a manly eloquence with which the records of the 
pulpits abound, can be so ignorant as to suppose such empty in- 
anities to be eloquence at all, or having the least knowledge of 
any thing better, can deliberately commit intellectual and moral 
suicide, to please the ear of the multitude or to gain the fame ofa 
popular writer or preacher. And yet the triumph of windiness 
seems to be in the ascendant. Sermons, platform speeches, re- 
views, anniversary orations, books devotional and even theologi- 
cal, on both sides the water, seem to be constructed on the prin- 
ciple that windiness and wordiness constitute eloquence, or if 
eloquence of a certain kind can be attained from the old fashioned 
materials of fresh thoughts and a glowing soul, yet that of the 
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highest order, fit for this glorious nineteenth century of religions 
wonders, can only be attained by a hail storm of words with 
much wind. Notwithstanding all this we remain stedfast in the 
assurance that “the Lord is not in the wind.” We are ashamed 
that a taste so corrupt should so far prevail in our religious com- 
munities, and that it should be fostered by so many influences 
from the pulpit and the religious press. 

We are well aware, that there are many causes of the preva- 
lence of this sun-flower style of eloquence, and that these causes 
operate with special energy in the religious world. There are 
many from whose better judgment we should expect the sternest 
rebuke to these ridiculous exhibitions, who not only excuse them 
in others, but enact them themselves. ‘They reason thus,—what- 
ever attracts attention and excites interest on a subject to which 
men are so indifferent or so disinclined, as that of religion, must 
of necessity be praiseworthy,—and so the hearer forces him- 
self to endure and then to praise what his good feelings ought to 
reject, and the writer or teacher stoops to the self-degradation, at 
first from the sense of duty, and in it at last he learns to delight, 
from the golden rewards which it ensures. 

But let no man be thus imposed on, especially let no young 
man think that to be a popular and useful religious writer or 
speaker, nay, one who is eloquent and powerful, he must do vio- 
lence to his good sense or his good feelings. It will end in the 
destruction of that which is the best part of any man, that deli- 
cacy of moral taste, which has a near alliance to delicacy of con- 
science ; and a surrendering of self-respect and of natural truth- 
fulness which itself speaks a sterner and louder reproach against 
the Christian profession, than the most stirring sermons that he 
can write or speak, can speak in its favor. It is indeed neces- 
sary, that the man who writes for the people should cherish a 
strong sympathy with men as they are. He should be something 
else than a scholastic or an acute reasoner, or a man of cultivated 
taste. He must himself be familiar with living men, and know 
how they think and reason and feel, and to the thoughts and feel- 
ings which rise and fall in their minds, must adapt the expression 
of his own. But the true secret, nay, the only secret of power 
over others is, as we have contended, to give variety and freshness 
to the truths which you declare, by living upon them yourself. 
Especially is this the case with religious truth. Of itself and as 
the common stock of a Christian community, it is more hackney- 
ed and common-place, than any other theme. And yet if applied 
by a man to himself, it is invested with an interest to him, that 
transcends the interest of all other themes united. If bathed in 
his own feelings and associated with his own best and strongest 
emotions, it is clothed with freshness brighter and more cheering 
than that of the morning dew. 
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The man who finds here the secret of his power and interest, 
can not but be natural. As the truth which he speaks is made 
his own, in the highest sense in which it can be, so will the way 
of communicating it be his, and that of no one else, and all the 
miserable tricks of a factitious and imitative rhetoric, and the 

udy ornaments of “ fine writing” will be seen to be but poor 
and stale in the comparison. If such were the maxims with 
which every young preacher should set off in his course, if he 
should esteem this honesty in his own thoughts, to be no less sa- 
cred and binding, than the vulgar honesty of commercial inter- 
course, the clerical profession would be redeemed somewhat from 
the degradation to which it is tending. A higher order of minds 
would be attracted by its duties who are now repelled from it by 
the offense which it involves to their good sense and good judg- 
ment, and the religious public would esteem the office of a re- 
ligious teacher to be higher and better than that of one “ who 
can play well on an instrument.” 


© Yeah Cortir fr 


Art. VIII.—ALLSTON’S LECTURES 


Lectures on Art and Poems. By Wasuinctron Auuston. Ed- 
ited by Richarp Henry Dana, Jr. New York: Baker & Scrib- 
ner. 1850. 12mo, pp. 380. New Haven: Thos. H. Pease. 


Wasuineton Attston was one of the most gifted men which 
our country has ever produced. As a painter he is acknowledged 
by all to stand at the head of American artists. He was one of 
the greatest masters of coloring which the century has seen, 
while in drawing and grouping, and the other elements which 
are essential to the external or the material in art, he satisfied the 
demands which were awakened by his mastery over colors. In 
the poetry of his art, he was as remarkable as in the representa- 
tion of his conceptions. His conceptions were always bold, and 
the subjects which he proposed were often daring in the extreme. 
Yet he never failed to carry out the conception with an unfaltering 
hand, and to meet fully the highest demands of his theme. Nor 
did he resort to the indefinite in order to suggest the sublime; 
but his most remote, complicated and unearthly subjects are finish- 
ed with the nicest detail and elaborated with the exactest care, 
showing that he trod firmly along the verge where the step of 
most men will falter, and that his eye was clear when that of 
most great painters is dazzled and dimmed. 

Nor was he scarcely less distinguished, though less practiced, 
asa poet. His best productions, though brief, and evidently the 
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products of an occasional effort, are always felicitous, while some 
are marked with the characteristics of the highest poetic genius. 
Yet in every one of these productions, the severest good sense, 
and the entirest truthfulness are everywhere discerned. Felicity 
of language never leads him astray from exactness of expression 
and from clearness and condensation of thought, while in the 
boldness, the beauty and the ease of his conceptions, as well as 
the sweetness of his verse, he shows the presence and power of 
what is fitly called genius. 

As a critic on art, on literature and society he was equally 
great. Nor should we be surprised that he was; for the fact that 
his brilliant genius, in art and poetry, was studied and chastened 
int» constant good sense, would demonstrate, that he reflected 
most severely on the sources of his own power, and accompanied 
his most daring efforts with the most discriminating analysis as 
to whit he proposed to accomplish and the means by which it 
could be realized. Having made painting and literature and 
man the subject of this reflective thought for a life-time, and hav- 
ing applied this analysis more rigidly to himself than to any one 
beside, it is. ‘not at all @ matter at wae that he criticised with 
su@li depth of meaningyggl quch fideli¥f to nature and the truth. 

But the crowning grace and the “ bond of perfectness,” to these 
varied accomplishments, was the noble Christian integrity, and the 
childlike Christian faith, which gave to the character of Allston 
its beautiful simplicity and added so greatly to his power as an 
artistandaman. Allston was not merely one of the most delight- 
ful and harmonious of Christian men, in addition to being so re- 
markable as an artist; but he owes much of his greatness as an 
artist, to the fact that he prosecuted his labors as an artist in the 
spirit of a Christian. Each day’s labor in his studio was an offer- 
ing of devoted praise and incense to his Maker. Each attempt 
of his genius was an effort to read the thoughts of God bya 
careful study of what he could find in the secrets of power which 
God has provided in color and form and expression ; that by com- 
bining them anew, he might present a new result in humble imi- 
tation of the works of the greatest of artists, the only true /ou,ris. 
This may seem to have been a fond and foolish weakness in the 
judgment of those men of genius, whose sensual and selfish 
tastes lead them “ to speak evil of the things that they understand 
not.” It may seem over refined and excessive, to.men of good 
intentions in the main, but endowed with less refinement of prin- 
ciple; but to Allston, it was his inspiration and his life. He was 
the artist which he was, because he was a Christian artist. The 
maxim which Bacon enlarged from its most obvious meaning to 
the dignity of being a principle in the interpretation of nature, 
“except ye become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,” Allston applied as a law which 
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holds good of the highest attainments in art. ‘To this he added 
another, and acted upon it in its fullest meaning and its widest 
application, “ he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” Nor 
ought this to be surprising, for if the greatness of a man de- 
pends as much on the aspirations and intentions which move him 
to effort, as upon the perfection of the genius which God has 
given him as an instrument with which to labor, then as the mo- 
tives of the Christian are the strongest, the purest and the most 
consistent, we should expect that the man who, all else being 
equal, is influenced most entirely by the spirit and animated most 
thoroughly by the motives of the Christian faith, will produce the 
highest and most perfect results. If the Savior in whom he 
trusted, and whom he sought to serve with his pencil and his 
pen, be the eternal Word, who gave to the universe all the grace 
of its wondrous forms, and all its witchery of colors, then ought 
the painter who, a/l else being equal, applies his spirit the most 
faithfully to the interpretation and the reproduction of his works 
of art, to be the most successful. 

So thought Allston, and so did he labor; and the well-earned 
fame, which came to him without his seeking for it, is the most 
convincing proof that ht thought correctly. But whether .he 
judged correctly or not, thus he judged, and his judgment was 
not the cold conviction to which his intellect assented, but it was 
laid upon his heart, and it was as inspiration to his living soul. 

After this expression of our views of Allston’s genius, our 
readers will not be surprised, that we cordially welcome this vol- 
ume of his literary remains, and that we as cordially commend it 
to them, as well worthy their attention. It consists of four lec- 
tures on art, (being part of a series left incomplete, with a prelim- 
inary note,) and of all the poems which he penned. This volume 
was originally designed to be a companion to another containing 
his life and correspondence, but circumstances having delayed the 
last, it was thought expedient to issue this volume by itself. It 
is valuable for the worth of its contents, and also for the exhibi- 
tion of the man which it gives us. We trust however that the 
other half of his most interesting and somewhat eventful life 
may not be long delayed and that the full delineation of him- 
self, as itcan be made by one who knew him so well as the 
elder Dana, and who can so well describe him, will not be long 
withheld. 

We do not propose to go into an extended criticism of the 
contents of this volume. We do not feel altogether competent 
to the task, nor would our limits give us leave, if we were dis- 
posed to make the attempt. We are not satisfied that the Lec- 
tures on Art give us a well developed and self-consistent “ Theory 
of art,” for we are not quite certain that we fully understand 
what the author would lay down as the fundamental principle, or 
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what the Germans might call the constitutive idea of art. But 
of this we are well assured, that they contain most important con- 
tributions to the criticism of works of art. They are such con- 
tributions as no one but an artist himself could furnish. — If 
we remember that these remarks are the principles which Allston 
himself applied, that he developed them one by one through a life 
of constant and thoughtful labor, and that they are for the most 
part amply illustrated by images of exquisite beauty and often by 
criticisins and descriptions of the great masters, we should be pre- 
pared to expect the highest satisfaction from the perusal of them. 
We are quite sure that no one who is in the least conversant with 
the study of pictures or engravings, can read these lectures with- 
out substantial profit and exquisite delight. 

One or two features of these criticisms have forcibly impressed 
our mind, on the somewhat hasty reading which isall that we have 
had time to givethem. ‘The first is the good sense that pervades 
them. When we use the terin good sense, we intend by it, not 
that merely sensual view of man and his enjoyments, which is 
sometimes so misnamed, nor again that limited, calculating view of 
the ends of life, which limits them to certain classes of intellec- 
tual and moral pleasures, excluding those of taste; but to the 
abseuce of that vague and indefinite strain which is common 
with the would-be critics on art. Nothing is more common nowa- 
days than for one who has read half a dozen articles in a review 
or a translation or two from the German, to discourse most trans- 
cendently upon art, when the person may no more have an eye 
for a picture than has a horse-block. Many readers who had 
heard of Allston’s fame, and known somewhat of the boldness 
and splendor of his imagination, might expect from an artist of 
such lofty attainments, criticisms that would be either beyond 
their reach, or that would mock them by obscure declamation. 
But they will be happily disappointed. They will find no splen- 
did generalizations, but on the contrary a rigid and almost met- 
aphysical analysis. Of technical terms there are not as many in 
the 160 pages as are often ostentatiously obtruded in a single 
paragraph of newspaper criticism upon the annual exhibitions. 
No terms are too strong to express the gratification which we feel 
at finding this character of good sense so strikingly pervading 
these criticisms. It will serve both as an example and a reproof, 
both to artists and critics. No country we believe is so remarka- 
ble as ours for doing everything by dint of guessing, and when 
this guessing respects matters of this kind, it becomes doubly 
Indicrous and ofiensive. 

We would not leave the impression that these lectures are dull 
and prosaic. On the contrary, they are in the highest degree ex- 
citing. Their interest is most various. We have clear analyses 
pithily and pointedly expressed, felicitous illustrations beautifully 
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imaged forth, just and discriminating thought surprising us at 
each turn by throwing floods of light upon subjects beyond the 
reach of most men, and now and then rare and wonderful de- 
scriptions which none but a man like the author, at once a painter, 
a poet and a critic, could have written. As an illustration of the 
last, we select the following. He is speaking of the effect of 
lines in the composition of a painting. 


* * “ Line thus signifies the course or medium through which the eye is 
led from one part of the picture to another. The indication of this course is 
various and multiform, appertaining equally to shape, to color, and to light and 
dark; in a word, to whatever attracts and keeps the eye in motion. For the 
regulation of these lines there is no rule absolute, except that they vary and 
unite ; nor is the last strictly necessary, it being sufficient if they so terminate 
that the transition from one to another is made naturally, and without effort, 
by the imagination. Nor can any laws be laid down as to their peculiar char- 
acter: this must depend on the nature of the subject. 

“Tn the wild and stormy scenes of Salvator Rosa, they break upon us with 
the angular flash of lightning; the eye is dashed up one precipice only to be 
dashed down another; then, suddenly hurried to the sky, it shoots up, almost 
in a direct line, to some sharp-edged rock; whence pitched, as it were, into a 
sea of clouds, bellying with circles, it partakes their motion, and seems to reel, 
to roll, and to plunge with them into the depths of air. 

“If we pass from Salvator to Claude, we shall find a system of lines totally 
different. Our first impression from Claude is that of perfect unity, and this 
we have even before we are conscious of a single image; as if, cireumscrib- 
ing his scenes by a magic circle, he had imposed his own mood on all who en- 
tered it. The spell then opens ere it seems to have begun, acting upon us 
with a vague sense of limitless expanse, yet so continuous, so gentle, so im- 
perceptible in its remotest gradations, as scarcely to be felt, till, ear 
with unity, we find the feeling embodied in the complete image of intellectu 
repose,—fullness and rest. ‘The mind thus disposed, the charmed eye glides 
into the scene: a soft, undulating light leads it on, from bank to bank, from 
shrub to shrub; now leaping and sparkling over pebbly brooks and sunny 
sands; now fainter and fainter, dying away down shady slopes, then seem- 
ingly quenched in some secluded dell; yet only for a moment,—for a dimmer 
ray again carries it onward, gently winding among the boles of trees and 
rambling vines, that skirting the ascent, seem to hem in the twilight; then 
emerging into day, it flashes in sheets over towers and towns, and woods and 
streams, when it finally dips into an ocean, so far off, so twin-like with the sky, 
that the doubtful horizon, unmarked by a line, leaves no point of rest: and 
how, as ina flickering arch, the fascinated eye seems to sail upward like a bird, 
wheeling its flight through a mottled labyrinth of clouds, on to the zenith; 
whence, gently inflected by some shadowy mass, it slants again downward to 
amass stil] deeper, and still to another, and another, until it falls into the dark- 
ness of some massive tree,—focused like midnight in the brightest noon: there 
stops the eye, instinctively closing, and giving place to the Soul, there to 
repose and to dream her dreams of romance and love.”—pp. 149, 150. 


The teachable and laborious spirit which is everywhere assum- 
ed to be necessary to the artist, is also quite noticeable, as con- 
trasted with the lofty claims to inspiration without effort, and the 
contemptuous disdain of aid from the labors of others which are 
so often exhibited by men of real genius, and oftener by men of 
no genius at all. It is quite instructive for those who would do 


everything in art or literature by insight, and who profess not to 
Vou. VII. 57 
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need to acquaint themselves with what others have done in their 
own departments of labor or of thought, to mark how Allston, 
whom all acknowledge to have been most richly gifted by genius, 
confesses that the inventions of one artist must be quickened by 
the inventions of others, and how coolly he disposes of those who 
as loftily reject such dependence. On the other hand, no man was 
more sensitive than he to the meanness of plagiarism, or expresses 
himself more decidedly concerning the dignity and the duty 
that each man should be true to himself. But the lesson is most 
useful which should be learned by the youth of our country, 
who are taught by the example as well as the precepts of one 
like Allston who confesses most freely, that he has gained his 
power by the slow labor of a life spent in availing himself of 
every hint and lesson, that were dropped in his way, acting all 
the while on the principle that there was no man and no thing 
from which something could not be learned. 

In the example and criticisms of Allston is forcibly and beauti- 
fully illustrated the true secret of greatness. In these days of ex- 
citements and telegraphs, of magnificent projects and sweeping re- 
forms—when a revolution is made in an hour, and an Eldorado, 
such as the world has never seen, invites all men to be rich ina 
day ; at a time when works of literature and art are made without 
the requisite preparation and are criticised without knowledge, the 
strongest possible temptation to the young aspirant, is to snatch at 
an ephemeral greatness long before he has learned, and by meth- 
ods which in trade are known by the severe descriptions of “doing 
a large business on a small capital,” or of “ obtaining goods on false 
pretences.” The amount of knowledge of literature and of art, 
of history and of criticism, which is sported by a resort to the 
reviewers and other dealers in “ second hand”? knowledge, is quite 
astounding, and the figure which a man may make by heaping 
together this kind of finery intoxicates many a sober mind and 
inflates him at starting with an insufferable conceit, that he has 
set off with a greatness which far outstrips that which others 
have earned by the slow and patient toil of a life. 

The example of Allston tends to sober this intoxicated and 
heady conceit, as well as to chasten the hope that a man in these 
days can attain real greatness by any novel or unusual methods. 
For we see a quiet man, in the midst of an excited community, 
setting off in life with a brilliant and early promise, and early 
reaping rich rewards in reputation, who yet is not moved in the 
least from the steadfastness with which he quietly strengthens 
himself for new labors and cherishes the fire that shall burn into 
a loftier flame. He throws up no rockets. He disdains any 
tricks, however gaudy or dazzling, which offend his sense of 
truth, and his taste rendered doubly severe by a delicate feeling 
of integrity and of honor. He is great, not by inflation or man- 
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agement, or the caprice of fortune, but he becomes great because 
he is great in individual power and feeling, because in his soul he 
cherishes great conceptions and ripens his taste to a more and 
more perfect refinement, and matures and perfects his power of 
expression, and most of all because in heart and life, in every 
thought and feeling, he works in childlike harmony with truth and 
God, till at last it is found that in all his generation, there is not 
his equal. A lesson like this so forcibly impressed and so splen- 
didly illustrated, is worth very much at a time, when influences 
so numerous and so exciting, act with such prodigious power in 
every department of science, of art and of literature. 

We have already alluded to the Christian spirit in which All- 
ston toiled, and have shown how largely he was indebted for his 
wonderful attainments to the humility and simplicity of his Chris- 
tian faith. Indeed, he seems worthy for his childlike simplicity and 
the fervor of his love, to be classed with the devotional painters 
of an earlier age, in whose minds seraphic fire seems to have been 
as intense and as inspiring as the love of art itself, or rather in 
whose hearts the two emotions were so blended in one, that they 
could not distinguish the one from the other. Allston did not 
however adopt the medieval Christianity, from servile and facti- 
tious deference to its associations with art. He did not perforce, 
as some of our artists seem inclined to do, adopt and shape his 
religion to the graceful and artistic in order that he might be 
the better artist, but his religious soul first worshiped God in- 
tensely in the inner sanctuary, and then sought to express his 
emotions in appropriate creations. It is interesting to see how, 
in the lectures on art, the strong religious feeling of Allston, un- 
consciously reveals itself; and how naturally a line of thought is 
made to terminate in the beauty of holiness, and to lead up even to 
the wonderful presence of Jehovah. There is no effort, no affec- 
tation. ‘The effort would be to avoid this direction, the affectation 
would be to repress and turn back the thought from God. ‘The 
reader feels that not merely the man, but the artist lived upon such 
thoughts and was animated by such feelings, and the character so 
beautified with the halo of genius, seems also to shine with a saintly 
splendor and to be adorned with somewhat of a celestial majesty. 

We quote the following fragment which was written with a 
pencil in a book of sketches, as an illustration of the way in 
which his thoughts were led up to higher themes. 

“A real debt of gratitude—that is, founded on a disinterested act of kind- 
ness—can not be cancelled by any subsequent unkindness on the part of our 
benefactor. If the favor be of a pecuniary nature, we may, indeed, by return- 
ing an equal or greater sum, balance the moneyed part; but we can not ligui- 
date the kind motive by the setting off against it any number of unkind ones. 
For an after injury can no more undo a previous kindness, than we can prevent 


in the future what has happened in the past. So neither can a good act undo 
an ill one: a fearful truth! For good and evil have a moral life, which nothing 
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in time can extinguish; the instant they erist, they start for Eternity. How, 
then, can a man who has once sinned, and who has not of himself cleansed his 
soul, be fit for heaven where no sin can enter? I seek not to enter into the 
mystery of the atonement, ‘ which even the angels sought to comprehend and 
could not; but I feel its truth in an unutterable conviction, and that, without 
it, all flesh must perish. Equally deep, too, and unalienable, is my conviction 
that ‘the fruit of sin is misery.’ A second birth to the soul is therefore a ne- 
cessity which sin forces upon us. Ay,—but not against the desperate will that 
rejects it. °* 

“ This conclusion was not anticipated when I wrote the first sentence of the 
preceding paragraph. But it does not surprise me. For it is but a recurrence 
of what I have repeatedly experienced; namely, that I never lighted on an 
truth which I inwardly felt as such, however apparently remote from our reli- 
gious being, (as, for instance, in the philosophy of my art,) that, by following 


Ss 


it out, did not find its illustration and confirmation in some great doctrine of 
the Bible,«the only true philosophy, the sole fountain of light, where the dark 
questions of the understanding which have so long stood, like chaotic spectres, 
between the fallen soul and its reason, at once lose their darkness and their 
terror.” —pp. 176, 177. 


The question has been often asked, whether the arts of poetry 
and painting and others of kindred character will flourish when 
Christianity shall prevail throughout the earth, and what will be 
the style of artists and of art which may then be expected. We 
reply by pointing to Allston, whose example and whose memory 
were given to the earth before their time, to sustain the soul with 
a most blessed assurance, that this earth and man may now and 
then be honored by a presence so pure, and to cheer us with the 
hope that the day will dawn when many such shall sojourn 
among the dwellings of men. 
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Art. IX.—SOCIAL REFORMS. 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, Addresses, and other writings. 
By Horace Greetey. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 

The Age and its Architects; ten chapters on the English people 
in relation to the times. By Epwin Paxton Hoop. London: 
Charles Gilpin. 1850. 

Masty. Théories Sociales et Politiques, avec une Introduction et 
des Notes. Par Paut Rocuery. Paris: Gustave Sandré. 1849. 

L’ Europe en 1848, ou Considérations sur L’organization du 
Travail, Le Communism et Le Christianisme. Par L’ Appt 
J. Gaume, Vicaire-Général du Diocése de Neveurs. Paris: 
Gaume Freres. 


Tae first of these authors needs no introduction to our read- 
ers. Widely known through his connection with the political 
press, he is known also through that and other channels as a zeal- 
ous advocate of all those movements which, whether originating 
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in philanthropy, in political policy, in a morbid theology, in sen- 
timentalism or in sectional and class interests, pass current under 
the name of Social Reforms. 

The second is an English author of some repute, residing at 
Fulford, near York, a member of the party of progress, who in a 
free, dashing, and at times an extravagant style, yet with much 
force of argument and earnestness of will, discusses the political 
and social evils of his country and the age, and seeks to remedy 
them not by revolution nor by any violent and extreme measure 
whatever, but by sound legislation and the application of the 
moral forces of the Family, the School, and the Church. 

To these authors we have added the name of the historian and 
political philosopher, Mably, who nearly a century since broached 
those social and political theories which have become rife under 
the new republicanism of France. In him we find perhaps the 
most moderate and consistent advocate of Socialism. His biog- 
rapher says of him that “of all the philosophers of his time, 
Mably, both in his works and in himself, was the best embodi- 
ment of democratic tendencies. At once a socialist, a republican 
and a revolutionist, he overlooked no phase of the great problem. 
In revolution he saw the moral agency; in a republican govern- 
ment the political agency ; in social equality the final consumma- 
tion. Are there many of the socialists of the present day who 
are thus thorough and logical ?” 

And in order to present the question of social reform under 
every aspect, we have introduced the treatise of the Abbé Gaume, 
which is deserving of our notice merely as applying Christianity 
to social questions from the Catholic side, as did the work of Mr. 
Pressensé, noticed in our fast number, from the Protestant or lib- 
eral side. 

We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Greeley through the wide 
range of topics embraced in his book. ‘This article shall leave 
undisturbed the “ Death-Penalty” and “ Flogging in the Navy ;” 
strongly as we advocate the former under due restrictions, and 
cordially as we detest the latter. ‘Tobacco, against whose fumes 
and filth our Reformer has fulminated a counterblast, rivaling that 
of King James himself, shall be suffered to fumigate and salivate 
its victims without present remonstrance from us; and even Al- 
cohol with its ten thousand woes shall herein receive no check 
nor admonition. As to Slavery we shall not touch it, morally or 
politically, in the territories, the District or the States. Neither 
shall we run a tilt against Mr. Greeley’s high-tariff scheme, a re- 
trogressive Reform, nor attempt to demonstrate—however san- 
guine of success—that free trade in its broadest, fullest sense, 
must be the attendant if not the pioneer of a civilization and a 
Christianity properly universal. ‘Land Reform” and “ Home- 
stead Exemption,” we shall leave to the wisdom of our National 
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and State legislatures. "Thus reducing the compass of Mr. Gree- 
ley’s volume to topics of which he treats in common with the 
other authors to whom we shall have occasion to refer, we shall 
confine ourselves in this discussion to those evils of society which 
stand connected with the unequal distribution of property and 
for which Communism is proposed as a remedy. 

The rise of the poor as a class is to be traced to the progress of 
civilization. Among savage tribes, wildly roaming the forest and 
the desert, none are distinctively poor because none are rich except 
in those spoils of war and the chase which are alike within the 
reach of all. In the higher nomadic state, though there is more 
room for the distinction of property in the number and quality of 
herds, yet as pasturage is common and all subsist alike upon herb- 
age of natural growth, and the property itself is perishable, there 
can be no wide distinction of tribes into classes, the rich and the 
poor. But when men form settled communities and engage in 
agricultural pursuits, there arises a fixed property in land, which 
being augmented in value by the avails of industry, becomes the 
basis of social distinctions in the community. Yet in such a com- 
munity the extremes of social distinction are seldom reached : it is 
not till cities arise, and Commerce pours her treasures into the lap 
of the few and wrings from the many the ill-requited toil of in- 
tense competition, that the inordinately rich become separated from 
the abject poor upon opposite sides of a great and impassable gulf. 
Then the poor, the poor who feel their poverty, the miserably poor, 
the poor who have lost the hope and the ambition of bettering their 
condition, become a fixed element in the social system, and with 
the growth of cities and the increasing pressure of population 
and of competition in trade, this class seems to increase in num- 
bers and in wretchedness. And yet the review of only a few 
centuries will show a marked improvement in the general condi- 
tion of society and even in the condition of the poorer classes. 
It iscommon with poets and philosophical dreamers to fix the 
Arcadian era of our race in a remote antiquity, among gentle shep- 
herds and simple rustics, or yet farther back among the untutored 
children of the forest. “All times when old are good.” But 
who that is read in history, or that comprehends the elements of 
a true social state, would bring back the age of feudalism or of 
barbarism, or indeed any age which has preceded the present, 
with a whit more of real welcome than he would greet again his 
own childhood and pupilage? Though in those remote ages the 
poor, as we now use the term, were not known as a class in s0- 
ciety, yet poverty was more widely known and felt than now; 
serfdom and slavery existed in all permanent communities, while 
in nomadic tribes often predatory and hostile, the uncertainty of 
subsistence and the insecurity of life left to man few pleasures 
above those of the wild beasts which he hunted as his prey. 
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No former state of civilization has been as favorable to the poor 
as is the present civilization of Christian countries. The cruel 
slavery of Rome which gave the master unlimited power over 
the person of the slave, and which on the murder of the master 
demanded a whole hecatomb of slaves as an expiatory sacrifice, 
is but one illustration of what the civilization of Rome effected 
for the masses of her dependent citizens. The Helotism of Sparta 
may serve as an illustration from Grecian history and from a peo- 
ple who boasted in their justice. Who would recall the days of 
“merry old England,” when “ wheaten bread was never tasted 
by the laborer, but swine formed the great provision of the peo- 
ple,” when “not a single edible root grew in any part of the is- 
land,” when “kidnapping was the law of the land and children 
were slaves to those who could catch them,” when the diet and 
clothing of the people were prescribed by law, or when in the 
progress of liberty among the lower classes, “ the laborer exchang- 
ed wives with his neighbor or carried his bedfellow te market 
with a halter about her neck and sold her for 5s. ?” 

“Tt is now the fashion” says Macaulay, “to place the golden 
age of England in times when noblemen were destitute of com- 
forts the want of which would be intolerable to a modern foot- 
man, when farmers and shop-keepers breakfasted on loaves, the 
very sight of which would raise a riot in a modern workhouse— 
when men died faster in the purest country air than they now do 
in the most pestilential lanes of our towns—and when men died 
faster in our towns than they now do on the coast of Guinea; 
we too shall in our turn be outstripped, and in our turn be envied. 
It may well be in the twentieth century that the peasant of Dor- 
setshire may think himself miserably paid with fifteen shillings a 
week—that the carpenter of Greenwich may receive ten shillings 
a day—that laboring men may be as little used to dine without 
meat, as they now are to eat rye bread—that sanitary, police and 
medical discoveries may have added several more years to the av- 
erage length of human life—that numerous comforts and luxu- 
ries which are now unknown or confined to a few, may be with- 
in the reach of every diligent and thrifty working-man. And 
yet it may then be the mode to assert, that the increase of wealth 
and the progress of science have benefitted the few at the ex- 
pense of the many; and to talk of the reign of Queen Victoria, 
as the time when England was truly merry England, when all 
classes were bound together by brotherly sympathy, when the 
rich did not grind the faces of the poor, and when the poor did 
hot envy the splendor of the rich.’* 

In illustration of the beneficial influence of civilization upon 
the lower orders of society in England, Mr. Hood has collected 





* History of England, Vol. 1, pp. 426, 427. 
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a variety of interesting statistics. “In 1760, of the 6,000,000 in- 
habitants of England and Wales, no fewer than 888.000, or more 
than one-seventh of the whole, fed on rye. The rye-eaters have 
been universally changed to wheat-eaters ; not 20,000 persons, in 
the greatly increased population of the country, now use that species 
of grain. Wheaten bread once only known asa luxury at Christ- 
mas time, is now used by almost all persons all the year round, 
On the most moderate computation it may be affirmed, that the 
consumption of butcher’s meat in the metropolis, as compared 
with the population, is twice as great at this moment as in 1750, 
and in many parts of the country, the increase of consumption 
is even greater.”"* With respect to the clothing of the poorer 
classes, it has been truly said that “a country wake in the nine- 
teenth century may display as much finery as a drawing-room in 
the eighteenth; and a peasant’s cottage may at this day, with 
good management, have as handsome furniture, of beds, tables 
and windows, as the house of a substantial tradesman sixty years 
since.” Indeed our own farmers and mechanics would spurn the 
beds and the table furniture of the nobility of England in the 
days of Elizabeth. 

Although modern civilization has constituted the poor into a 
distinct class and has made their condition more marked and by 
contrast more onerous, yet in reality the condition of the masses 
of society is less abject and less painful than it was a few cen- 
turies ago. ‘The tendency is upward. Progress in civilization 
mollifies the character of a nation and benefits all orders of so- 
ciety. ‘The poor share in the general improvement. Slowly 
and almost imperceptibly, but nevertheless surely, the poor are ris- 
ing in social condition and in physical comfort from generation 
to generation. In surveying their present condition we should 
not forget the past. ‘Let it be remembered that our large acces- 
sions and acquisitions of comfort have enhanced and aggravated 
our ideas of poverty; to a great extent poverty is now rid from 
positive inflictions and cruelties; in other times the poor were 
condemned to a perpetual serfdom and slavery—were murdered 
without pity—were dragged in triumph at the conqueror’s chariot 
wheel, or slaughtered by thousands on his tomb.”’+ 

Here then is our first position against those who insist upon 
the reconstruction of society as the only remedy of social evils. 
Those evils have been remedied and will be remedied in the actual 
progress and development of society as now constituted. It is 
the actual remedying of these evils in part, under the mollifying 
influence of civilization, that makes what remains of evil so hid- 
eous a deformity upon the social system. 


* The Age and its Architects, pp. 51, 52. 
+ Do., pp. 32, 33. 
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The Abbé Gaume attributes the rise of pauperism to the 
Reformation, which suppressed the convents and the charitable 
orders of the Roman Catholic Church, and thus “robbed the 

r of his rich patrimony, and the laborer of his magnificent ex- 
chequers.” Irom that time poor-laws and pauper taxes have taken 
the place of the charitable offices and institutions of the church. 
But a new phase or development of panperism or a new method 
of dealing with it is not to be confounded with the origin of 
Pauperism itself. In the general impoverishment of the people 
and the countries over which it held sway, the church of Rome 
more than Compensated itself for what it expended in charity for 
the poor, so that if pauperism as an estate did not exist within its 
bounds, yet the poor were multiplied. With the lazaroni of Naples 
—whuse very name indicates the hospitality of the church in pro- 
viding a refuge for the poor—and the starving beggars of Ireland, 
as specimens of the poor of the Roman Catholic Church, it would 
hardly be wise to recommit the poor to the care of that church 
even with a liberal augmentation of its resources. Undoubtedly 
there was in feudal times a sense in which the church was the 
friend and patron of the people; but however the Reformation 
as one step in the progress of civilization may have served to 
make the poor more distinct and prominent as a class, certain it 
is that Protestantism has accomplished in the last three centuries 
more than the Roman Catholie Church has ever attempted for 
the melioration of all classes of society. 

But the question with which we are now concerned is not that 
of Pauperism ; it lies deeper; it is the condition of the laboring 
classes from which the ranks of pauperism are supplied ; it is the 
unequal distribution of property with its attendant evils, real or 
supposed; it is the whole question of the mutual relations of 
Capital and Labor under both its economical and its moral aspect: 
The question is thus stated by Mr. Greeley in his opening lecture 
on “'The Emancipation of Labor.” 


“The Worker of the Nineteenth Century stands a sad and ¢are-worn man. 
Once in a while a particular flowery Fourth-of-Jaly Oration, Political harangue, 
or Thanksgiting Sermon, catching him well-filled with creature-comforts and 
a little inclined to soar starward, will take him off his feet, and for an hour or 
two he will wonder if ever human Jet was so blest as that of the free-borr 
American laborer. He hurrahs, carérts, and is ready fo knoek any man down 
who will not readily and heartily agree that this is a great couhtry, and our ih- 
dustrious classes the happiest people on earth. The hallucination passes off, how- 
ever, with the silvery tones of the orator, and the exhilarating fumes of the liquor 
which inspired it. The inhaler of the bewildering gas bends his slow steps at 
length to his sorry domitile, or wakes therein on the morrow, in a sober and prac- 
tical mood. His very exaltation, now past, has rendered him more keenly suscep- 
tible to the deficiencies and impediments which hem him in: his house seems 
narrow ; his food coarse ; his furniture scanty ; his prospects gloomy, and those 
of his children more sombre, if possible; and as he hurries off to the day’s 
task which he has too long neglected and for which he has little heart, he too 
falis into that train of thought which is beginning to encircle the globe, and 
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of which the burden may be freely rendered thus— W hy should those by whose 
toil ALL comforts and lururies are produced or made available enjoy so seunty @ 
share of them? W hy should a man able and eager to work ever stend idle for 
want of employment in a world where so much needful work impatiently awaits the 
doing : 2? Why should a man be required to surrender something of his independ- 
ence in te the employment which will encble h'm to earn by honest effort the 
bread of his family? Why should the man who faithfully labors for another and 
receives therefor less than the product of his labor be currently held the obli iged 
rty, rather than he who buys the work and makes a goud bargain of it? In short, 
Vhy should Speculation and Scheming ride so jauntily in their carriages, 
splashing honest Work as it trudges humbly and wearily by on foot ?—Such, 
as I interpret it, is the problem which occupies and puzzles the knotted brain 
of Toil in our day. Let us ponder it.”— Hints toward Reforms, pp. 13-15. 


The same question as it presents itself in English society is 
urged by Mr. Hood in these glowing paragraphs: 


“Ts it wondeiful that the laborer should be a irreligious man, when he med- 
itates superficially on what he is in society? Is it wonderful that the thought 
steals over him frequently, that ‘he is without hope and without God in the 
world? What is his political condition? all things are from him—we have 
seen that no building can rise, no ship sail, no engine move, no clegancies 
attend us, without Arm; without him, the whole current of social progress 
would be arrested; yet the simple position of the laborer is this, he is denied 
the right of a citizen, he is told that all he has to do with the laws is to obey 
them: himself the pare nt cause of the state, he is told that labor has no voice 
there. He hears of religion, but almost everywhere it is presented to him in 
such an aspect that it prejudices his mind against it; the minister too frequent- 
ly has but little sympathy with hit, or his pursuits, or class—he is generally 
too proud to know him or to be acquainted with his sorrows; he is perhaps a 
wealthy priest, the minister at a costly altar, levying unjust taxes by the arm 
of the law to support his rich and glittering shrines ; from him the poor laborer 
turns to social life, the doom follows him still; he pays more dearly for his pro- 
visions than his rich neighbor, gives perhaps a fourth of his poor earnings in 
rent for his cottage, his poverty is taxed more highly than his master’s wealth; 
broken-hearted he turns away with the impression, that the world is given over 
entirely into the hands of a minority of men neither the worthiest or noblest, 
wise as the serpent, shameless as the vulture. Is it wonderful that the poor 
man says sometimes in the bitterness of his heart, No God? the unsympathet- 
ic rich man, and the selfish priest are both ministers at the altar of atheism, 

“ Yet we hear in all circles of the civilization of the present age, and indeed 
wherever we go, we are surrounded by what seem to be the evidences of a 
very advanced and refined state of society. If it be true, that the evidence of 
advance is in the number of wants created and supplied, then, every shop is a 
monument of our social progress; go to the most insignificant country town, 
it seems to be a little metropolis, it has its elegant houses, perhaps its monu- 
ments and squares; it has elegant booksellers shops, abounding with the mas- 
ter-pieces of modern literature, and the best engravings from modern artists, 
its reading clubs, perhaps its lecture halls; its shops bear the evident stamp of 
taste and fashion, their exterior in many instances is costly, the order every- 
where preserved exhibits respect for law and liberty: when from the merely 
local province, we ascend to the great metropolis, or to the large manufaetur- 
ing town, the evidences of social prosperity become still more ample aud im- 
posing, refinements and splendors are poured all around with a most oe 
affluence, graceful buildings meet us in eve ry prowinent street, the choicest 
architecture of the Mediterranean or the Rhine, proofs of the most unbounded 
wealth astonish us: in some places, the factories illuminated seem in the dis 
tance like the fairy temples of labor and industry; in other districts, the noise 
of hammers, the smoke of mines and the glare of foundries, deafen and startle: 
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other places sit on the landscape like ancient, haughty monarchs on their 
thrones, reposing in solemn ancestral quiet beneath the shadows of minster- 
turret or castle-tower the old buildings of the Plantagenets or Tudors; these 
places, if they do not exhibit immense wealth, yet show a stationary and fixed 
importance worthy of an old realm, pround of its ecclesiastical and feudal 
heirship. Now, we will be bound to say, if a stranger were to fly through the 
land he would be amazed by its imposing display of wealth, he would not de- 
ny to us great refinement and civilization; he would perhaps say, Have these 
eople any misery? Are there any poor? Where are they ? 

“Ah, there is indeed another aspect in which, looking through the nation, 
we might well doubt whether as a people we are civilized at all: would it be 
possible to go through any town without meeting gaunt poverty ? behind those 
gorgeous piles, those structures startling in their magnificence, are clusters of 
rude huts and hovels; the wigwam of the Indian, the krall of the Hottentot, 
are not so sad; looking at the surrounding illustrations of pomp, they are like 
the slime of the reptile in the temple of the Lord; from these no city is ex- 
empt, they may be out of sight, perhaps have to be looked for, but they are at 
no distant remove from even the most costly productions of the city; there live 
the city’s producers and builders; without those poor beings festering there 
beneath the irritating scorn of those proud ones, to whose needs they contri- 
bute, whose luxuries they pamper, that city could no more exist than if nature 
were to suspend her forces; there they are, supporting and sustaining it like a 
coral rock, beneath the vast weight of those who have built upon it amidst its 
splendid furniture of woods, and groves, and singing birds, and waters. So 
the architects of our social fabric are out of sight, lost, crushed beneath the su- 
perincumbent weight of which they are the supporters ; surrounded with splen- 
dor, they pine in squalor; the very sinews of power in others, they are power- 
less; their valor is appealed to to defend, their loyalty to cheer, institutions 
which spurn their individual rights; piles of food, firing, and clothing on every 
hand, they stand starving, and shivering, and naked. Our boast of the human- 
izing genius of our times, seems as false as the boast of the splendid literary 
achievements of the reign of Anne, of which John Foster has happily said, 
that it only resembled the kindling of some immense bonfire, while the sur- 
rounding inhabitants were perishing for lack of fuel.”—The Age and tts Archi- 
tects, pp. 27-30. 


The true Socialists or Communists have a ready solution of 
this problem; it is to abolish the distinction of property and ad- 
mit all to an equal share in the products of the earth and of hu- 
man industry and skill. Mably, after expatiating upon the bene- 
fits of Equality, thus opens the discussion of Property. ‘1 have 
said enough of the advantages of Equality; and my last argu- 
ment to prove that it can not co-exist with property in goods, is 
of so much force, that I do not hesitate to regard the evil of prop- 
erty as the first cause of the inequality of circumstances and con- 
dition, and consequently of all our evils. Poets, whom Plato 
would have shut out from his republic, have understood better 
than legislators and than most philosophers, the origin, progress, 
and development of the sentiments of human nature. They call 
the age of gold that happy time when property was unknown ; 
and regard the distinction of mine and thine as having produced 
all the vices and miseries of life.’* 


* Theories Sociales, p. 27. 
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‘Property is robbery,’ is a favorite cry with some of the more 
recent leaders of this school. ‘This doctrine is not merely the 
Agrarianism of the Gracchi revived,—for the agrarian laws, ac- 
cording to Niebuhr, did not interfere with private freehold prop- 
erty, but had reference to the equable distribution of the public 
lands accruing to the state by conquest, which were commonly 
farmed out to the patricians at a nominal rent. The equal div+ 
sion of property among all classes has never, we believe, been 
attempted by any nation. The act would be suicidal ; for prop- 
erty is the organic bond of society, the nucleus about which clus- 
ter all the elements and institutions of a good social state. There 
can be no society, in any just sense of the word, where the rights 
of property are not respected, and in proportion as those rights 
are disregarded in any community, does that community revert 
toward barbarism. Property is not a fictitious interest created by 
civilization. Acquisitiveness is as native to the human mind as 
veneration. This stimulates industry ; this tills the soil, builds 
the city, tunnels the mountain, bridges and dams the stream, nav- 
igates the ocean; this binds together the family and the state. The 
desire to possess, when inordinately indulged, is pernicious and de- 
basing ; but duly regulated, it is not only lawful but useful and 
even necessary. Without that desire and the means of gratifying 
it, man would be the most thriftless, shiftless creature on the face 
of the earth. None would exert himself beyond the demands of 
his immediate wants, nor would any provision be made for these 
except what chance and the spontaneous bounty of nature might 
afford. ‘To abolish property would be to make the rich poor, 
without making the poor rich. 

The relation of property to social improvement is thus elo- 
quently set forth by Mr. Hood. 


“The foundation of independence is property ; the great motive to exertion, 
to active virtue, is property; the most potent inspiration, next to religious 
motive, to a life of harmony with the highest laws, is property, property accu- 
mulated by our own hand, by justice, by labor, by upright conduct; though it 
be only a pig, a cow, a garden, a small cot, a field, ng matter how insignificant 
the property is, it gives to its owner a loftiness of feeling, perliaps purer than 
that which rises in the breast of the stately ancestral baron, as he looks round 
on castle and park, on gallery or grange. The condition of man, in every nation 
on earth, seems predicablefrom the possession or non-possession of property, 
It has been said, and truly said, ‘Give a man nine years’ lease of a garden, 
and he will turn it into a desert; give a man entire possession of a rock, and 
he will turn it into a garden.’ The sense of property is the truest of magi- 
cians; it is the consciousness of power, it is the feeling of value of effort and 
exertion. It is very mournful to remember that the hope of obtaining property 
seems to have passed from the poor man; his providence and prudence are not 
aided, barriers and obstructions are laid in his way; turn his eye which way 
he will, all seems to speak only of absorption: large farms, large factories 
meet his eye in every direction. One of the most painful thoughts of our 
times is, the recollection of the number of smal] homes destroyed, to make way 
for large farms and extensive family mansions. It is stated, that about the 
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year 1770, the lands of England were divided among no fewer than 250,000 
families ; at the close of the revolutionary war in 1815 they were found to be 
concentrated in the hand of 32,000, and the process of absorption still goes 
on; every day brings us nearer to the division of the nation into the two great 
classes of the rich and the poor. * * * There is a mighty vitality in the term 
mine, there is independence in it, there is the belief of right in it; and again, 
we say, you may estimate the progress of a man in civilization, in all progress, 
by his power to use that word. ‘Travel through the whole world, and notice 
everywhere how property, and the industry it induces, gives to man and to a 
state power; there lies a radical error beneath all our accumulations, if the re- 
sult is only to grasp from the many, and to hoard forthe few. Dr. Southey re- 
lates, that, ‘Some years ago, a traveller who took shelter in a cottage by one 
of the Scotch lakes, saw that the rain ran in, and lay in pools upon the un- 
even floor, which consisted only of the bare earth on which the hovel had been 
built; during the great part of the year, therefore, the hovel must be wet and 
dirty, making it both uncomfortable and unwholesome. He observed to the 
man with how little trouble the inconvenience might be removed ; the man 
shook his head, and answered, it is very true, but that if he were to do this, 
the cottage would be thought worth more for having been made comfortable, 
and the rent would in consequence be raised.’ This circumstance has not so 
much reference to our own country, still it is beautiful to notice what will be 
done for a cottage by a man who feels it to be his own; he will trim its gar- 
den, he will patch up its walls, he will take a delight in placing successive 
improvements around it; it is his own, and he expects to die there, and to leave 
it to his children, and every moment of his spare time is dedicated to the mak- 
ing it more beautiful and lovely. It is most important, if a man is to take an 
interest in his work, that he should have a stake in it, that he should feel that 
his happiness in some considerable degree depends upon the interest of such 
labor and work: the power of labor, when it feels that it is performing for it- 
self, is immense—the desert yields before it—the very rock gives up the con- 
test—the most wild waste is reclaimed—the solitary moor, where the heath- 
fowl only flew, re-echoes with the sound of human voices and the heavy tread 
of human feet; nature smiles, for this is like her own work, and increases her 
produce and her gifts an hundred-fold; poverty shuns the scene, scared not 
only by the presence of present happiness, but by the conservative influences 
which are preparing for long years of future enjoyment,—toil, though it be 
when the morning lines the sky with its first blazing tinge of crimson and of 
gold, or after the last evening beam, is unrepining, because it is not unreward- 
ed. Labor then, for the first time, becomes a sacrament and a psalm, and life 
glides on in the happy round of duties which all bring their own sweet reward. 
Sorrow is chastened in some degree by hope, and even present distress finds 
the tools are left with which it may yet work out its pathway among the diffi- 
cult hills." —T he Age and its Architects, pp. 110-114. 


The practical good sense of Mr. Greeley restrains him from 
advocating that sort of communism which would abrogate the 
distinctions of property. He wages no crusade against individual 
rights. He does not propose to convert the New York Tribune 
into a joint-stock institution in the profits of which editors, com- 
positors, pressmen and carriers shall share and share alike. He 
knows too well the importance of capital to labor, and that even 
upon the principle of association labor must find or create capital 
in order to be productive. One great and sound principle in 
his political economy is to give to every laborer “a direct 
imterest in the product of his labor, and thus in its excellence ;” 
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and he maintains that “the absolute extinction of the Capitalist 
class would avail the laboring ¢lasses nothing for good, but very 
much for evil, so long as the principles which exalt the few 
and depress the many are left in unchecked operation.” We 
can not forbear quoting his piquant illustration of this point from 
the experiments of the first French Revolution—* Marat was 
sure there was no other way to make good Sans Culottes of the 
rich but to strip them to their shirts. But stripping them could 
avail little for good without clothing those already naked ; and 
then these have become proper subjects for the stripping operation 
in turn. You thus wear out what clothes there are, while re- 
straining every one from making more, yet nobody is permanently 
clad.” —p. 47. 

There is little danger that the rights of property will ever be 
encroached upon in this country, where so much intelligence ex- 
ists among the laboring classes, where labor is in the main so well 
rewarded aud so many avenues are open to its advancement, and 
where there is so much more of true social equality than is found 
in the old monarchies of Europe. The right of property found- 
ed in nature is guaranteed by the law of God. The prohibition 
to steal and to covet supposes that right; as do also the exhor- 
tations of the New Testament to liberality, self-denial, and the 
care of the poor. The message of the Apostie to the rich is not 
that they shall put their private property into the common stock 
of the church—as was done in a single instance to a certain ex- 
tent, to meet an emergency—but that they shall be humble, 
grateful, and charitable. “Charge them that are rich in this 
world, that they be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, 
but in the living God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy; 
that they do good, that they be rich in good works, ready to 
distribute, willing to communicate ; laying up in store for them- 
selves a good foundation for the time to come, that they may lay 
hold on eternal life.” (1 Tim. vi; 17-20.) 

Dismissing then the anti-property doctrine of the extreme So- 
cialists of France and their few echoes in this country, we turn 
to those practicable and feasible measures of reform which are 
urged by writers of the school of Mr. Greeley. Of these the 
first in importance, because related to this same fundamental idea 
of property, is the breaking up of all monopoly in land, and the 
partition of the soil into sections adequate for the maintenance 
each of one family, and which being occupied as homesteads 
shall be inalienable without the consent of the occupant. The 
necessity of such a provision with respect to the public lands yet 
unsold is apparent from the following statements by Mr. G. 

* * “There are portions of our continent where a vicious system of grant- 


ing vast tracts of wilderness to some favorite of the British crown or of some 
provincial governor, or the sale of millions of acres at a nominal price by some 
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step-mother State to one or more speculators, has enge ndered some portion of 
the evils whereot oF Ireland affords the most conspicuous example; but, 
in the main, land has been comparatively easy of acquirement, and the vast 
stretch of still untamed forest has operated as a perpetual check on the cupidity 
of forestallers. Yet this exemption has been comparatively only. I am per- 
sonally acquainted with extensive regions which, having fallen within the 
grasp of monopoly, have been parcelled out in small allotments to indigent 
pioneers on credit at two or three dollars per acre; and the se pioneers, after 
wrestling from ten to twenty years with privation, hardship, fevers, the giant 
forest and the prowling wild beast, until fertility and beauty were beginning 
to smile on their little openings, found themselves utterly unable to pay the 
stipulated price and accumulated interest while maintaining their families, and 
thus were compelled to abandon their hard-won homes and plunge afresh into 
the wilderness, often with broken constitutions and in the evening of their 
days. Some are now hard at work on their third or fourth experiment of this 
kind in Wisconsin or lowa. I do not say that all of them have been as indus- 
trious, frugal, temperate, as they should have been. I know well thet many 
have not, and that others are justly termed bad managers. I give full force to 
all this, and still say that the State should have secured to these poor men, for 
their families’ sake if not for their own, the homesteads which they first wrest- 
ed from the wilderness, so that no clutch of speculator or whisky-seller could 
have torn those homes from under them. And I can not doubt that the errors 
of the past, once detected and vividly portrayed, will be guarded against in 
future.” — Hints loward Reforms, pp. 22, 23. 


In a series of articles published in the New Englander for 
1848, on the state of Ireland, it was shown that the crowning 
evil of that country, is the tenure of the land, the holding of vast 
indivisible and inalienable estates by the few, while the many are 
compelled to spend the greater part of their labor in paying rent. 
The recent action of Parliament legalizing the sale of encumbered 
and entailed estates in that country is most auspicious for the re- 
formation of Ireland. With our growing population and with 
the spirit of speculation and aggrandizement so rife among us, 
it is important that Congress and the State governments should 
forestall the introduction of the vicious land system of Ireland, by 
measures for the partition of the public lands in small areas among 
those actual settlers who shall occupy and improve them in good 
faith. ‘This is to be effected not by cheapening the price of land, 
for speculators would be the first to take advantage of any reduc- 
tion of price, nor by giving the lands away to those who only 
wish a farm for the sake of realizing its market value, but by 
limiting the quantity of land which any one individual shall hold, 
and by offering inducements to actual settlers. In this way every 
honest, industrious and frugal laboring man may have before him 
the prospect of acquiring at some time an inalienable homestead. 
There is hardly one fact in the whole system of political economy 
which will tend so much to elevate the laborer in his own feelings 
and in his social position as the possession, actual or prospective, 
of a home for himself and his family. 

But all laborers will not and can not become agriculturists and 
settle themselves upon the public domain. Increased facilities 
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for such a settlement may drain off the surplus population of our 
great cities, but many must still congregate in cities exposed to 
the evils of competition, fluctuating prices, uncertain employ- 
ment, aud commercial revulsion. What remedy shall be devised 
to meet their case? ‘The ‘'Ten-Hour System’ is with some a 
favorite prescription,—the limitation of the hours of labor, either 
by law or custom, without any reduction of wages. ‘This so far 
as it goes is a salutary reform. It is beginning to be understood 
with respect to mechanics and day-laborers that ten hours make 
a working day. ‘This gives the laboring man leisure for recrea- 
tion, for mental and moral improvement, for social enjoyment and 
for the education of his family. It is not so improved by all; 
‘‘ but whoever argues thence that nothing isto be done, nor even 
attempted, in the way of physical or circumstantial melioration, 
until the Laboring Class shall have wrought out its own thorough 
spiritual development and moral renovation, might as well declare 
himself a champion of the Slave-trade at once. The internal and 
external renovation are each necessary to the completeness of the 
other. Merely lightening his tasks and enlarging his comforts 
will not raise a groveling, sensual, ignorant boor to the dignity of 
true manhood; but no more can just and luminous idezs of his 
own nature, relations, duties, and destiny, be expected often to 
irradiate the mind of one doomed to a life of abject drudgery, 
penury, and privation. ‘Tom,’ said a Colonel on the Rio 
Grande to one of his command, ‘how can so brave and good a 
soldier as you are so demean himself as to get drunk at every op 
portunity :’-—* Colonel!’ replied the private, ‘ how can you expect 
all the virtues that adorn the human character for seven dollars a 
month? ‘The answer, howevér faulty in morals, involves a 
grave truth. Self-respect is the shield of Virtue ; Comfort and 
Hope are the hostages we proffer the world for our good behavior 
in it; take these away, and Temptation is left without counter- 
acting force or influence.’’* 

The relaxation of labor must be accompanied with liberal 
philanthropic arrangements for the mental and moral improve- 
ment of the laboring classes; and as a preliminary to this, regard 
must be had to their physical comfort. That which is done mm 
England for political reasons, toward providing the laborer in the 
town or city with a permanent home, in order that he may thus 
possess the requisite freehold or other property qualification for 
voting, should be done in this country for moral reasons and from 
motives of philanthropy. Honest industry should be assisted 
in providing for itself a home in places where rent eats into wages 
like acanker, and where in consequence of that one grasping and 
insatiable item of expense, it is well nigh impossible for the labor- 


* Hints toward Reforms, pp. 36, 37. 
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ing man to lay up any thing for the future. Plain, neat and well- 
constructed dwellings should be erected by associations of wealthy 
and benevolent individuals to be sold to laboring men at cost,— 
the association being the mortgagee at the lowest rate of interest, 
until the principal should be paid. ‘The prospect of securing by 
reasonable payments a good and permanent home which would 
be also a valuable inheritance for his children, would tend to 
make the laborer frugal, industrious, virtuous, and independent. 

We see not why the ten-hour system or something like it, 
might not be applied to nearly all the business of life ;—why a 
usage like that which now closes banks and all public offices at 
a fixed hour might not obtain with respect to stores and offices of 
every description. ‘The community would learn to adapt itself 
to such an arrangement, and thus those who are compelled to la- 
bor all day long would be released at evening for recreation and 
improvement. Nothing but selfishness prevents this consumma- 
tion. We would add that in order to secure the highest benefit 
to the laboring classes from the restriction of the hours of labor, 
the healthful repose and the due religious observance of the Sab- 
bath are indispensabie. 

But any such general measure for the relief of the laboring 
classes should be accompanied with systematic efforts for their 
industrial and moral education. We hope the day is not far dis- 
tant when the useful arts and sciences will be grafted upon our 
system of common school education, so that the children of the 
poor shall receive not only that general education which will en- 
able them to adapt themselves to any branch of industry, but 
also that specific instruction in some trade or calling which shall 
give them the means of earning a livelihood. As to the evil of 
excessive competition among the laboring classes themselves 
whenever the supply exceeds the demand, or the equivalent evil 
of the combination of employers, we see no remedy for either but 
in the diversion of such numbers from mechanical to agricultural 
pursuits that trade and labor shal! maintain their just equilibrium. 

It is to meet this class of evils that the plan of Association is 
proposed.—first a combination of laborers in a particular depart- 
ment for their joint benefit,—and then a more general union of 
individuals for all the purposes of life. Some theorists carry this 
project to the extreme of disorganizing society as now established 
and reconstructing it upon the basis of Communism. Mr. Gree- 
ley is less visionary. He would make use of Association as one 
among many agencies for improving the condition of the labor- 
ing classes, ‘and at present only proposes that the plan shall be 
tried as an experiment, on a limited scale and in certain favorable 
localities. His doctrine of Association “wars upon no rights of 
property, would take nothing from the rich to bestow upon the 
poor, nor does it ask that any shall abandon his elegant private 
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mansion and social exclusiveness until and unless he shall see fit 
of his own motion to do so; but it does solicit the wealthy, the 
refined, the philanthrovic, the religious to invest something of 
their pecuniary means in and give something of their countenance 
and good wishes to all earnest etforts of the laboring classes to 
emancipate and elevate themselves.” The leading idea of As- 
sociation is to carry the principle of Organization as it now 
exists in the manufacturing village, into every community, and to 
apply it to the production within its own limits of all the neces- 
saries and even of the comforts of life. But we will allow Mr. 
Greeley to sketch his own poetic realization of this idea, for al- 
though he disowns poetry he has here succeeded in picturing an 
Arcadian sceue. 


“Let me rudely sketch you a village, township, school district, or whatever 
you may term it, organized as we would have it, and as we hope many ulti- 
mately will be. The basis is a faith among the associates or members that 
they can live harmoniously with and deal justly by each other, treating any 
casual imperfections which may be developed with forbearance and kindness, 
One hundred families, animated by this spirit, resolve to make an attempt to- 
ward a more trustful and genial life, and to that end sell! off as they can their 
immovable possessions and resolve to seek a new home together; we will say 
in Michigan or Wisconsin. They send out two or three chosen leaders, who, 
after careful examination, select and purchase a tract of one to five thousand 
acres, as their means will warrant, embracing the largest circle of advantages 
—Timber, Prairie, Water-Power, convenience for transportation, &c., &c. 
They have carefully foreseen that proper building materials, including brick or 
stone, lime and timber, are to be obtained with facility. Mills are erected and 
various branches of manufacturing established as fast as they are needed, or 
as there is any labor which can be spared for and advantageously employed 
therein. New members who bid fair to be desirable accessions are received, on 
due probation, as fast as there may be accornmodations for them, and as they can 
be profitably employed. Ifa blacksmith, a carpenter, a brickmaker, or glazier, 
is wanted, he is obtained by hiring until, among the wide circle of friends or 
acquaintances of the inembers, one is found who would like to unite his fortunes 
with the Phalanx, and who is deemed a worthy associate. Thus they go on, pro- 
ducing abundant food and other raw staples, steadily extending the bounds of 
their cultivated area, and increasing its product; enjoying at least the necessa- 
ries of life and doing without the superfluities until they are enabled to obtain 
them without running in debt. Soon an edifice, intended for the permanent home 
of them all, is commenced and finished piecemeal in the most substantial man- 
ner—fireproof so nearly that fire could not spread from one section to another, 
and so planned that the whole may be warmed, lighted, supplied with water, 
and cleared of refuse by arrangements answering as well for a thousand per- 
sons as for one. Three or four large and spacious kitchens, barns, granaries, 
&c., &c., supplied with every convenience, would answer the purpose of three 
or four hundred under our present economy, saving vast amounts now lost by 
waste, vermin, the elements, &c., &c. A tenth part of the labor now required 
for Household service, procuring Fuel, &c., would suffice, while that now con- 
sumed in journeys to the mill, the store, the blacksmith, the shoemaker, and 
the like, would be saved entirely. There would be abundant employment in 
the various branches of Industry pursued for all ages, capacities, tastes, and all 
that would be saved in the kitchen and the woods could be advantageously 
and agreeably employed in the gardens and nurseries, the mills and factories. 
The productive force of this population would be vastly greater than under ex- 
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isting arrangements, while its economies in other respects would be immense. 
For a brief season, admit that these advantages would be counterbalanced by 
inexperience and perverseness—that some would refuse to work where they 
were needed, and insist on working where they would be comparatively ineffi- 
cient, or nowhere—that bickerings and jealousies wou!d arise, and that some 
would feel that their work was not adequately credited and remunerated—I 
foresee all these difficulties, and more. Yet | see also, the end being kept 
steadily in view—that having no unproductive labor or as little as possible, re- 
warding all work done according to its absolute worth, and charging each 
head of a family the simple cost of what he had—the rent of his exclusive 
rooms and the actual outlay for the subsistence and education of his family— 
in short, establishing Social Justice throughout—there would be a constant 
tendency and approximation toward the state of things desired and the har- 
mony which must result from it. The defects of one year would suggest the 
remedies of the next, and each year’s adjustment of accounts would be more 
satisfactory than the last. 

“The immense advantages of such an arrangement with reference to Uni- 
versal Education need hardly be pointed out. * * * In an Association such as 
we contemplate, the thorough Intellectual, Moral, and Physical Education of 
each will be the direct and palpable interest of all—a matter of the highest and 
most intimate concern. The cost of the books now thinly scattered in five 
hundred dwellings will procure one ample and comprehensive Library, with 
the apparatus and materials required to demonstrate the truths of oe 
and the whole range of Natural Science. The best teachers in every branc 
will in time be selected—those who unite a natural capacity for teaching with 
the fullest attainments, and who do not need the stimulus of high salaries to 
induce them to devote some hours of each day to the inculcation of Knowledge, 
Industry, and Virtue. Frequent and agreeable alternations from the school- 
room to the garden, the factory, the halls and grounds set apart for exercise 
and recreation, wil) benefit alike teachers and scholars, giving a zest to learn- 
ing as well as industry unknown to our monotonous drudgery, whether of work 
or study. In short, | see no reason why the wildest dreams of the fanatical 
believer in Human Progress and Perfectibility may not ultimately be realized, 
and each child so trained as to shun every vice, aspire to every virtue, attain 
the highest practicable skill in Art and efficiency in Industry, loving and pur- 
suing honest, untasked Labor for the health, vigor, and peace of mind, thence 
resulting, as well as for its more palpable rewards, and joyfully recognizing in 
universal the only assurance of individual good.”—Hints towards Reforms, 
pp. 42-45. 


This reads well on paper, but the realization of the idea in 
practice would be attended with many and we think fatal diffi- 
culties. ‘The plan is not, after all, one of thorough equality. The 
Association must have its leading minds, its superintendents, cor- 
responding with the directors of a bank or a rail-road company, 
and human nature being what it is, these leaders would contrive 
to remunerate themselves for the responsibility of leadership by 
the accumulation of power and wealth in their own hands. It 
would be difficult also to regulate the distribution of labor both in 
kind and in quantity among the members of such a community 
where the stimulus of acquisition was withheld. Indolence 
would evermore get the advantage of Industry, and live upon its 
fruits; or if the idle and vicious are to be shut out from Associa- 
tion, what is this but to create a pauper world outside of the 
world of industry more marked in its character and its sufferings 
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than any pauperdom now known, for an outlawed pauperism 
would be far worse than a pauperism recognized and provided for 
in the bosom of the community. Nor would the plan of Asso- 
ciation rid the world of the evils of competition, for each Asso- 
ciation would form a selfish center, wishing to find the best mar- 
ket for its own surplus products and rivaling other associations in its 
dealings with the unassociated world. In respect to competition 
there is no difference between manufacturing companies and in- 
dividual manufacturers, unless it be that the former as soulless 
corporations are more urgent and uncompromising than the batter. 
The principle of competition ean not be ruled out of the world— 
even if that is desirable—by any artificial arrangements. This 
principle of Association is moreover fatal to its own life, for the 
very reason that it tends to destroy individualism and thus 
to take away the mainspring of industry—the acquisition of prop- 
erty. The forms in which capital and labor are now combined 
are such as promise to yield the largest interest not to the associ- 
ation as such but to the individuals associated, and any institution 
which fails to meet this demand can not live. The principle of 
association as propounded by Mr. Greeley, is destructive of per- 
sonal independeuce and individual life. It is to the social world 
and the world of economics what the Roman Catholic church is to 
the religious world; hence it is well said by the Abbé Gaume 
that true Socialism is realized within the pale of that church. 
But in this age of general independence and intelligence it is not 
likely that men to any extent will merge their individuality in 
Associations political, social, economical or religious. 

The fatal obstacle to this sheme of social reform lies m human 
depravity ; not in depravity merely as an article of the catechism, 
but in depravity as seen and felt in all the forms of life and as 
testified to by history and the word of God. ‘This element Mr. 
Greeley has left out of his calculation; but it spoils his whole 
theory ‘and mars his ideal Eden. Men are essentially selfish, and 
no organization or outward arrangement whatever can eradicate 
or effect illy restrain that selfishness. We need not argue this 
point. If any man thinks otherwise, and believes in the per- 
fectibility of human nature without the grace of God, let him 
make the experiment. 

This universal fact of human depravity suggests the starting 
point of all social reform. It is with the hearts of individual 
men and by means of the old tried system of gospel truth. Man 
must be regenerated, and that not for the future merely but for 
the present. He must receive the gospel not only asa revelation 
of life and immortality, but also as a remedy for sin, for every 
evil that afflicts society, and he must apply the principles of the 
gospel to commerce, to politics, to social life. As Mr. Hood well says, 
“You do not move men merely by presenting to them in reg 
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mental array long figures and tables of statistical information ; 
you do not effect much by making mechanical changes the great 
motives of conduct; the highest results are obtained by appeal- 
ing to man’s sense of the infinite and the responsible. ‘There is 
no vital action in the world where these are not. * * * * The 
holiness of commerce needs to be vindicated. There is no hope 
for man until commerce shall be regarded as a moral dispensa- 
tion.” Here is a point where Christian faith may exercise itself 
for the performance of duty and for the welfare of mankind. Let 
the Christian merchant, the Christian employer, set out with the 
determination that whatever may be the usages of trade or the 
laws of political economy, he will be just and liberal in his busi- 
ness transactions with those who are dependent upon him, and 
will always give to labor not merely the market price but a just 
compensation, and see if God will not sustain and prosper him 
upon such a system. Here surely is the place for faith in Provi- 
dence. Mr. Hood gives the following illustration of the advan- 
tages of mutual confidence between employers and the employed, 
and of the means by which that confidence may be established. 


“<Some tine since in a large manufactory, the masters and work-people of 
which were upon excellent terms with each other, it happened, that owing to 
along-continued dullness of trade in that particular manufacture, it became 
necessary as a measure of prudence and safety to lessen the supply. Two 
courses presented themselves, either to discharge some two or three hundred of 
the workmen, or to put all upon short time. The proprietors felt a difficulty as 
to which of these courses they should follow. They called together a number of 
their best hands. ‘They stated to them the facts as they really were, and ask- 
ed them their opinion as to which was the better course to take. The work- 
men took time to consider, and the next morning expressed their unanimous 
wish that all the workmen should be put upon three-quarters time, (and of 
course three-quarters wages,) so long as the pressure might last. There was 
no complaint made, no suspicion engendered for a moment in their minds that 
they were unjustly treated: they saw that it was a matter of necessity and 
they submitted to the privation: they were gratified by being called into coun- 
cil to deliberate upon what was best to be done for the interests of the con- 
cern; and in the conduct they displayed towards their brother workmen, those 
who would have been discharged had a different decision been come to, they 
showed that the kindness which they themselves had received had borne good 
fruit in their own hearts, and induced them to submit to some privation on 
their parts, rather than the others should be exposed to greater suffering.’* 
But, of course, confidence like this can only be secured by a prompt raising of 
wages when profits are high; this will convince the workmen that they have 
a just and righteous employer to deal with; and unless this is done, there can 
be no justice in reducing wages in times of adversity and low profits. Nor 
should the rise in the price of labor be a tardy concession, but a prompt fore- 
stalling the demand of the work-people, and evidencing an honesty of purpose, 
not wrung by repeated effort from the employer but a willing admission of right 
from the virtue and the independence of his own character. If the masters 
of the country in our large towns would act thus, they would do more to re- 
store confidence to the heart of labor, more to prevent the frequent recurrence 
of strikes, more to purify the atmosphere of the workshop, and to invest the 
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dealings of commerce with the insignia of integrity and moral dignity, than 
the preaching of thousands of sermons, the drafting into the market of bound- 
less orders of wealth, or even the riost happy fundamental changes in the 
economy of trade.”— The .dge and its Architects, pp. 137-139. 


Much then as certain social reforms are needed, there is no 
need of a radical reconstruction of society in order to secure them, 
Society is in progress, and with every stage of progress the poor 
are benefitted. It only remains to bring the mighty practical 
power of Christianity to bear upon the uncorrected evils of so- 
ciety, to see those evils scatter like mists before the sun. Then 
upon the bells of the horses, upon the implements of husbandry 
and the utensils of domestic life, upon every instrument of trade 
and every vessel of commerce, upon all capital, all currency, and 
all labor, a sanctified and jubilant world shall write, ‘‘ Holiness to 
the Lord.” ‘Then the tabernacle of God shall be with men; and 
the whole earth, radiant with his presence and his love, shall be 
an Eden. 


ee 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Report to the Corporation of Brown University, on changes in the system of 
Collegiate Education.—Read March 28th, 1850. Providence: 1850, 


Tats report to the Corporation of Brown University was made by a com- 
mittee of which the President of the University was chairman: and the report 
is understood to be from his pen. President Wayland in a former publication 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the general plan, on which the colleges in 
New England and others formed on their model in other parts of the United 
States, have been organized. in this report he has gone more into detail of 
what he considers the defects of our colleges in the instruction which they 
afford, and of the remedies which ought to be applied. In prosecuting his 
object he brings under review, the system of University Education in Great 
Britain,—the progress and present state of University Education in this coun- 
try,—the present condition of Brown University—the measures which the 
Committee recommend for the purpose of enlarging the usefulness of the insti- 
tution,—and the subject of Collegiate degrees. 

It is impossible here to enter into a minute consideration of these several 
topics, and of others glanced at in this report. It is undoubtedly true, that 
our colleges were originally modeled on the English plan, with such variations 
at first, as the poverty of the country made necessary. That there was, how- 
ever, at the time of their foundation, or, that there has been at any time since, 
a settled opposition, as is not untrequently asserted, to improvements in in- 
struction, or to changes from the primitive model, is not according to fact. 
Classical and mathematical knowledge constituted the basis of the system; 
but it is doubted whether the sciences even at first were entirely neglected. 
As the means of scientific instruction increased, the field for its cultivation 
was enlarged. For more than half of the last century the plan of education 
in the colleges then in being, included attention to the classics, to mathemat- 
ics, to Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, to Rhetoric and to Mental Philoso- 
phy, embracing Logic, Metaphysics and the Science of Morals. More or less 
insteuction was given also in Theology. A foundation, as was supposed, was 
thus laid for understanding and relishing the literature of the most polished 
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nations of both ancient and modern times, a foundation for professional study, 
and from the habits of investigation and acquisition which had been formed, 
a foundation for the successful prosecution of any pursuit, to which conven- 
jence or necessity might lead. Of the general success attending this system 
of collegiate education, there is abundant evidence. In Great Britain, for 
centuries, the leading men in the church and in civil life have generally had 
their early training at the universities. But it is true, that not every man from 
a university has shown superior knowledge or ability, nor have those without 
a university education failed with no exception to occupy with success places 
of eminence. ‘The latter, however, must have received an education some- 
how and somewhere; and as a general fact in this country as well as in Eu- 
rope, those who, before entering on active life, have depended on private in- 
struction or their own unaided efforts, in proportion as they have varied from 
the collegiate system, have manifested less method in their subsequent studies, 
a less correct taste, less general information, and a less comprehensive view 
even of professional knowledge. On the subject of education, there are cur- 
rent in our times numerous fallacies, by which men of much intelligence in 
other departments, are not unfrequently misled. The two words practical and 
useful in this relation are subject to great abuse. An example of this perver- 
sion of language is found in the Report of the Board of Visitors of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, 1849. It is there said, “the board see no rea- 
son to recommend any other change in the course of study, than that of sub- 
stituting physiology for logic, as recommended in the report of the committee 
on instruction, and for the reasons there given at length. That the cadets 
should have been able to pass the examination which they did in pure logic, 
was most creditable to them and to their instructors. But useless, or compar- 
atively useless knowledge, may be ably taught and thoroughly acquired; and 
the board can not help thinking, that logic falls into this category, as regards 
young men whose powers of close reasoning would seem to have been im- 
proved to their utmost by other studies, taught as mathematics and natural 
philosophy are taught in the Military Academy.” That the study of the mathe- 
matics improves the intellectual powers is undeniable ; but that a man who 
reasons well in mathematics, will of course reason well on moral questions, 
appears neither from the nature of the case nor from experience. Logic 
teaches the nature of reasoning, the modes of constructing an argument, 
where to look for fallacies, and the proper method of detecting and exposin 
them ;—a kind of knowledge useful, in the common acceptation of this word, 
to all men, in all places and at all times, and highly practical. Even a cadet 
from West Point well instructed in physiology, might find a little “ pure logic” 
of use in applying his knowledge. If it be objected that a student may learn 
the rules of logic without being im consequence a good reasoner,—it is true 
likewise, that he may be extensively acquainted with the facts of physiology, 
without becoming a good physiologist. The general result should be looked 
atin both cases. Most of the objections to the course of study pursued in 
our colleges, rest on a foundation similar to that on which rests this undervala- 
ing of logic in the report of the Board of Visitors at West Point. 

he changes in Brown University proposed by the committee appointed by 
the corporation, are numerous and radical. To adapt the instruction of the 
institution “to the wants of the whole community,” they would abandon the 
present system of adjusting collegiate study to a fixed term of four years, and 
arrange the various courses so that every student might study “ what he chose, 
all that he chose, and nothing but what he chose.” They would admit no 
student to a degree, unless he had “honorably sustained his examination in 
such studies as may be ordained by the corporation.” These changes are 
among the most prominent. One of the consequences expected from this 
hew organization of the University, is the increase of the number of its 
pupils. Among the reasons assigned of this anticipated increase, is the 
following. “Many young men who intend to enter the professions, are un- 
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willing or unable to spend four years in the preparatory studies of college, 
They would, however, cheerfully spend one or two years in such study, if 
they were allowed to select such branches of science as they chose. This 
class would probably form an important addition to our numbers, and we 
should thus, in some degree, improve the education of a large number of all 
the professions.” That the numbers of the University may in this way be in- 
creased, is not impossible, but that “the education of a large number of all 
the professions” would be improved, is a point not so clear. 

We are told in this report, that academical degrees are often conferred 
upon the unworthy, and that the sign, in numerous instances, does not corres- 
pond to the thing signified. But does President Wayland, or does any one 
else, suppose, that at Brown University, on the new plan of study, those who 
go through a “course of instruction in Chemistry, Physiology and Geology 
one and a half years,” or a “course of instruction in the English language 
and Rhetoric, one year,” or a “course of instruction in Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy, one year,” or a “course of instruction in Political Economy, one 
term,” and so through all the courses, that each individual student will be a 
proficient in his own branch, and that no one will obtain a “ certificate,” in 
which the extent of his acquirements is not correctly defined? The eminent 
qualifications of President Wayland for the station he occupies, are univer- 
sally acknowledged; and Brown University will enter on its new career under 
the most favorable auspices. There are, however, two aberrations from the 

rescribed scheme to be guarded against. One is that the partial courses will 

ecome so popular, that the full course will be in a great measure, if not 
wholly, deserted ;—the other is, that the partial courses will fail to answer the 
expectations of their friends, and that the university will be in danger of re- 
verting to its former state. In the latter case, however, the $125,000 dollars, 
which it is proposed to raise, and which, it is hoped, will be secured, will re- 
main with the institution; and even on the old organization, this sum will find 
its sphere of usefulness. 


Conscience and the Constitution, with Ltemarks on the recent Speech of the Hon. 
Daniel Webster, in the Senate of the U.S., on the subje ct of Slave ry. By M. Srv art, 
lately Professor in the Theological Seminary at Andover. Actdos iaaASns, jut cor 
uaAire— Paul. Boston: Crocker & Brewster, 1850. 8vo. pp. 119. 


Ir is with much a that we find ourselves unable to pay our respects 
to Prof. Stuart’s pamphlet in a deliberate and leisurely way. We were the more 
desirous to do this, because we think that the learned and venerable author has been 
treated in some quarters with an undue severity of criticism, if not with the injus- 
tice of positive misrepresentation. But the unexpected length of some of the ar 
ticles in this number, compels us to adopt a summary method of proceeding, or else 
to wait till the end of another quarter, when the pamphlet with all its demerits will 
already have passed out of the public mind. 

We begin then, by saying that Prof. Stuart does not in this pamphlet defend the 
institution of slavery. On the contrary he denounces the intrinsic imjustice and 
meanness, and the incurable mischievousness of that institution, in terms which show 
plainly enough that he has the sensibility of a Christian man ; and he argues against 
it with a commendable force and pungency. If Prof. S. will give us the use of 
his copyright, we will undertake to compile from this pamphlet a more effective 
tract against slavery than can be found upon the catalogue of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. And if his friends, or rather those who have undertaken to use him for their 
own erm purposes, will provide the means of publishing three thousand copies 
and distributing them through the State of South Carolina, we will warrant that on 
his next visit to that hospitable and sovereign State, he shall be mobbed, and unless 
he saves himself by flight, shall be murdered by the chivalry. All those criticisms 
which represent the author as justifying the institution of slavery by the authority 
of the Scriptures or in any other way, are grossly unfair. ’ 

What fault then do we find with this pamphlet? Much every way; but we will 
not stop to be critical upon the lesser matters of incorrect quotations, loose state- 
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ments of incidental matters, heedless story telling, and slips in chronology and his- 
tory. The great fault is that it was written with an unfortunate aim and bias. In- 
stead of taking for a motto the text from Paul which he translates, “ Art thou called 
being a slave, do not make a fuss about it,” the auther might rather have taken 
amotto from Jude which is in the common English translation, “ Having men’s per- 
sons in admiration.” His admiration of Senator Webster, is as profound and over- 
whelming as Captain Cuttle’s admiration of his friend Buasby. And having been 
invited by the Senator to write a pamphilet “in relation to great and permanent ques- 
tions of government, and to the obligations which men are under to support the con- 
stitution and the fundamental priaeiples of the government under which they live,” 
he writes from first to last very much as if he had been retained to defend all that 
Mr. Webster has said and done of late in reference to the demands of the great slave- 
trading interest. Thus he is obliged not only to reassert and reargue all the false 
issues on Which the illustrious Senator has expended so much of his strength, but 
also to follow him ia the bold rhetorical feat of putting his conclusions as to what 
should be done, on the great questions of the day, in point blank opposition to his 
arguments. 

Prof. Stuart's first grand paralogism is one which underlies not only Mr. Web- 
ster’s speech, but every thing which has been written and spoken by respectable 
Northern men in fav. of yielding to the demands and threats of the slave-trading 
interest. It is that the question which now agitates Congress and agitates the country, 
is a question in which the Anti-Slavery Societies are particularly involved. Accord- 
ingly the venerable author argues from the Old Testament and from the New, at 
great length, and with great gravity, to show that the modern doctrine of immedi- 
ate abolition at all hazards, is not warranted by the principles of the divinely guided 
Mosaic legislation, nor by the principles on which Christ and his Apostles acted. 
Who that will take the trouble to think for a single moment, needs to be told that 
all such arguments are utterly impertinent to the great questions now before the 
country / That great commercial interest which is created by the capital and industry 
employed in raising slaves and transporting them to market—the interest which by 
the abolition of the foreign slave trade has become paramount to all other interests 
in the Southern States, and has thus become far more powerful as an element in 
party politics than any interest can be which is liable to foreign competition—that 
mterest the existence of which in our country is the opprobrium alike of our repub- 
licanism and of our Christianity, is now demanding from Congress, with viclent 
clamor, and with audacious threats of treason and of civil war, new guarantees 
and new measures of protection. At such a time, when these demands are to be 
met and disposed of, how perfectly impertinent is it to argue a false issue about 
modern abolitionism and the wisdom or folly of the doctrines and measures peculiar 
to the Anti-Slavery Societies. 

Another paralogism into which Prof. Stuart has been led by Mr. Webster and 
other politicians, is the assumption that some great concession must be made for the 
sake of saving the Union, and that those who insist on applying the ordinance of 
1787 to the new territories, do not properly love and value the Union. That he does 
make this assumption, is sufficiently manifest from an impassioned appeal near the 
close of the pamphlet, pp. 116-118, where he evidently includes among those “ who 
are urging the nation on to disruption and a war of desolation,” all the myriads of 
all parties who are insisting on legal and constitutional measures against the further 
extension of slavery and the further protection of the slave trade. There may be a 
few Bedlamites, chiefly in the eastern part of Massachusetts, who are willing that 
the Union should be dissolved, and who are not indisposed to get rid of slavery by 
separating the North from the South. Some there may be who affirm that the 
Union will be dissolved, and ought to be, if the power of the Union is to be employ- 
ed for the extension of slavery. But if the Union may only stand till such men 
have influence enough to carry the people of the North with them, it will stand 
quite long enough. Nay, if it may stand till Messrs. Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Theodore Parker, and the like of them, shall take up arms for its overthrow, the 

rayer of patriotism, sto perpetua, will not have been offered in vain. It is little 
tter than a libel upon the people of the free-labor states to represent them, or any 
portion of them, save a few whose insane extravagance makes them quite harmless, 
as wanting in loyalty to the Union. Is there then no truth in the outcry that the 
Union is in danger? We will not say that there is no danger. But how much dan- 
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ger is there, and from what quarter does it arise The only threat of danger to the 
Union, the only whisper of disloyalty, comes from those who affect to represent the 
great interest of slavery, or more properly the great slave-trading interest. They 
tell us, peremptorily, that if any measure is adopted in Congress but such as they 
demand, they will immediately resort to overt acts of treason as treason is defined 
in the Federal Constitution. And therefore grave and eloquent statesmen, and a 
thousand tricky or cowardly politicians—nay, men in whom wisdom and uprightness 
are combined as unquestionably as they are in Prof. Stuart—cry out that the Union 
can be preserved only by some new compromise, some magnanimous and patriotic con- 
cession to slavery. What is this Union which must needs be preserved from year to 
year by new concessions and new compromises ¢ Is not the Federal Constitution a 
definitive and fixed arrangement for the government of the Union ¢ Is it not an ar- 
rangement under which a majority of the people as represented in one house, and 
of the States as represented in the other, is to make all laws and revalations and 
put forth all acts of power within the limits of the Constitution? Does not every 
State, in the act of entering into the Unien under the Constitution, surrender irre- 
vocably just so much of its sovereiguty as is committed to the general government ¢ 
And if any thing is done by that government contrary to the Constitution, is there 
not a legal and peaceful remedy—a tribunal provided by the Constitution itself, 
with power to pronounce upon every unconstitutional act, legislative or executive, 
and to set it aside as null and void‘ We are not living under a loose confederation 
of independent states, but under the constitutional government of a vast federal 
republic. Is this Union then so weak and frail a thing that it can not stand alone? 
Must it be continually propped up by new compacts and compromises supplemen- 
tary to the Constitution! Must an overwhelming numerical majority of the people, 
represented by a corresponding majority in both houses of Congress, be governed 
forever by a passionate minority threatening fire and slaughter if their will is 
thwarted? If this is the reality of things, if the Union exists only so long as a pu- 
sillanimous majority shall cower and tremble at the word of a» imperious minority, 
and must be dissolved at whatever moment the slave-traders choose to pronounce 
the fiat; it is time for the people of the United States to awake out of sleep and 
to understand what kind of free government it is under which they are living. 

No; the attempt to preserve the Union by making concessions in the face of jus- 
tice and humanity to those who threaten us with war and a violent dissolution of 
the Union, is preposterous. It is a kind of constructive treason. Nothing does so 
much to weaken the Union and to make it valueless for all the great ends for 
which the Constitution was ordained by our fathers, as this practice of buying the 
continuance of the Union, and buying it again, whenever gasconading demagogues 
who deserve to be hung for their treason, attempt to carry their measures through 
Congress by threatening to make war upon our common country. The greatest 
real danger to the Union arises not so much from those who threaten it with disso 
lution as from those who are terrified into concession by the threat of treason. If 
Prof. Stuart should receive a letter from some scoundrel, “ Sir, send me fifty dollars 
by return mail, or I will burn your house over your head,”"—would he send him the 
money ¢ Would he cry out, “ My house is in danger; and I must make a coneession 
for the sake of peace”! Or would he take measures to have the felon arrested and 
punished! Mr. Webster showed the true way of preserving the Union, when he 
demonstrated to Mr. Hayne in the Senate, that nullification if persisted in would put 
a halter round the neck of the nullifier. 

But after all, the truth is that as yet there is no imminent danger to the Union. 
Just step into State street or Wall street, and ask whether United States’ stocks have 
suffered any depression since the commencement of these agitations. Has there 
been any panic among the brokers! Did the price of U.S. six per cents. rise after 
Mr. Clay had introduced his plan of a compromise Was there a still more remark 
able “tendency upwards” when Mr. Webster's speech had ‘saved the Union Alas 
for the Union if its continuance depends upon the breath of Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster. 
Treason having been so long baited and coaxed with compromises, may perhaps at 
last venture into overt acts, and show itself in array of arms ; there may even be 
bloodshed, and the trial and conviction and punishment of misguided men who have 
levied parricidal war against their country; but the Union will stand, unless betrayed 
by the pusillanimity of the men who ought to be its unshrinking and uncompromis- 
ing defenders. NO COMPROMISE WITH TREASON! NO CONCESSION 
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AFTER THE UTTERANCE OF ONE THREAT OF DISUNION !—should be 
the universal shout of patriotism. 

We will not attempt to exhibit in detail the incongruities between Prof. Stuart's ar- 
guments and principles on the one hand, and his practical conclusions and counsels on 
the other. It will be enough to indicate one or two of the most striking instances. 

Prof. S. undertakes to discuss what he calls “the so-long agitated Wilmet Pro- 
viso”—that is, the free-labor proviso of the ordinance of 1787 for the government of 
the North West Territory—the proviso which has been enacted under almost we | 
administration and subscribed by almost every President from Washington to Pol 
—the proviso which has excluded slavery from all the great North-western states 
this side of the Mississippi, and which was applied by the Missouri compromise 
to all the territories north and west of Missouri—the proviso which in its latest 
re-enactment Was applied to Oregon without one word of protest or objection from 
Mr. Webster. “The principle itself asserted in the proviso,” says our author, 
“js one to which I give my most unlimited and hearty assent.” Very well; 
what next/ “But the expediency of applying this proviso to new territories, 
and even the legal power to do so, may be called in question.” Some of us 
have studied exegesis under Prof. Stuart, but we know not how to interpret this 
so as to explain away the contradiction whigh forces itself alike upon the sense 
of congruity in logic, and the sense of congruity in morals. He gives his most 
unlimited and hearty assent to the principle—but doubts the expediency of ap- 
plying it! As we understand the theory of right and wrong, the whole value of 
good principles is in the use of them; and a principle which must not be applied to 
the identical ease which it defines and covers, instead of being a good principle, is 
good for nothing. If this principle may not be applied “to new territories,” pray to 
what territories may it be applied! But this is not the only incongruity which the 
passage reveals. The application of the principle to the only ciass of cases to 
which it ever has been applied, or ever can be, is not only objectionable to our author 
on the ground of expediency, but he doubts whether Congress has the constitutional 

wer to apply it. What! Is it not one grand aim of this pamphlet to show that 
ir. Webster is “the greatest, wisest,” noblest “of mankind”—the noble ox, “ rumina- 
ting his pleasant dinner,” in whose sight we are all as grasshoppers ¢ And has not Mr. 
Webster demonstrated that the prohibition of slavery in new territories—a measure 
for which he himself has voted again and again—is perfectly within the legitimate 
ower of Congress! What incongruity then—what temerity—even for the venera- 
le author of this pamphlet, who though he was once a law student professes him- 
self “no lawyer,” to offer his opinion on a point of Constitutional law, in opposition 
to the opinion and acts of Mr. Webster! 

Another striking incongruity is this. Our author shows that slavery in our coun- 
try originated from Great Britain, that “all the colonies fought pitched battles 
against it, but the king and parliament of Great Britain defeated them.” This 
is perfectly true. The legislation of Britain, in regard to the colonies, did not 
inquire what was right, or what was demanded by the welfare of the millions that 
were to inhabit America in future ages, but only what would be for the prosperity 
of the Guinea slave-trade, which was then one great branch of British commerce as 
our own internal slave-trade is now one of the chief branches of American commerce. 
Our slave-breeders and slave-traders have now the same interest in forcing slavery 
upon our reluctant and protesting colonies, which the blood-merchants of Bristol and 
Liverpool once had in foreing slavery upon Virginia. Mr. Webster and Mr. Stuart 
say, in effect,‘ Let them do it.” They trust in the laws of nature, in geography, in the 
certainty that colonies upon which the institution of slavery has been forced by the 
pewer of the mother country, will throw off that institution as soon as they become 
self-governed states. But is Virginia a free state‘ Is Maryland another! Are 
Kentucky and Missouri, into which slavery was carried while they were in the condi- 
tion of colonial dependence, free states And may not the same laws of nature 
which have made Virginia, with a soil which yields neither sugar nor cotton, and 
with a surface broken by vast mountain ranges, the fiercest of all states for the sup- 
port and propagation of slavery, act hereafter with equal force upon the territories 
which Mr. Webster and Mr. Stuart would now amneiee to the potencies of geogra- 
phy and to the tender mercies of Virginia slave-sellers / 

ut our limits forbid us to proceed. We can not enter upon the task of pointing 
out the incongruity between that part of the pamphlet which argues against the 
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idea that there is a rule for statesmanship and legislation, higher than the constitution, 
and that part in which the author makes it plain that an unjust and inhuman law, 
however constitutional, is to be boldly violated. Indeed the contradiction now refer 
red to is so obvious, that no reader who goes through the pamphlet at a sitting can 
fail to see it or to feel it. 





——$_—<—— — — — > 


Letters of the Rev. Samuel Rutherford, Professor of Divinity at St. Andrews, 
with a sketch of his Life. By the Rev. A. A. Bonar, Author of the Memoirs 
of Robert Murray M’Cheyne. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, No. 
285 Broadway. 1850. 8vo, pp. 554. 

Tue writer of these letters was born about 1600, in the south af Scotland, 
He was educated at Edinburgh, where he received the degree of Master of Arts 
in 1621, and where soon after he was appointed Professor of Humanity. Leay- 
ing this office in 1625, he was settled in the ministry the same year at Anwoth, 
in Kirkeudbrightshire. Men said of him here, “he is always praying, always 
preaching, always visiting the sick, always catechizing, always writing and 
studying.” The fame of his labors was spread far and wide. “ There is a tra- 
dition that Archbishop Usher, p&ssing through Galway, turned aside on a 
Saturday to enjoy the congenial society of Rutherford. He came, however, 
in disguise, and being weleomed as a guest, took his place with the rest of the 
family when they were catechized, as was usual that evening. The stranger 
was asked, How many commandments are there? His reply was, eleven. 
The pastor corrected him; but the stranger maintained his position, quoting 
our Lord’s words, ‘a new commandment give I unto you, that you love one 
another.’ They retired to rest, all interested in the stranger. Sabbath morn- 
ing dawned, Rutherford arose and repaired for meditation to a walk that bor. 
dered on a thicket but was startled by hearing the voice of prayer,—prayer 
too, from the heart and in behalf of the souls of the people that day to assem- 
ble. It was no other than the holy Archbishop Usher; and soon they came to 
an explanation, for Rutherford had begun to suspect he had ‘ entertained an- 
gels unawares.’ With great mutual love they conversed together, and, at the 
request of Rutherford, the Archbishop went up tothe pulpit, conducted the 
usual service of the Presbyterian pastor, and preached on the New Com- 
mandment.” 

Rutherford was a man of learning. In 1636, he published an elaborate 
treatise on Grace, against the Arminians, in Latin. Its title was“ Exercita- 
tiones de Gratia.” It was received with great favor at Amsterdam, and the 
author was invited to occupy the chair of Professor of Divinity at Utrecht. 
{n the same year, he was called before the High Commission Court, be- 
cause of non-conformity to the acts of Episcopacy, and because of his works 
againstthe Arminians. He was deprived of his ministerial office and banish- 
ed to Aberdeen. This town was at that time the strong-hold of Episcopacy 
and Arminianism, and in it the state of religion was very low. The clergy 
and doctors took the opportunity of Rutherford’s arrival to commence a series of 
attacks on the doctrines he held. But in disputation he foiled them and when 
many began to feel drawn to his earnest dealing in private exhortations, there 
was a proposal made to remove him from the town. He was confined in Aber- 
deen about two years, and nearly two-thirds of the letters in this collection were 
written during this period. In 1638, affairs took a new turn in Scotland, and 
he was released. Although desirous to return to his parish at Anwoth, he was 
constrained by the united opinion of his brethren to remeve to the Professor's 
Chair in St. Andrews—which he did in 1639, having made a stipulation that 
he might be permitted to preach every Sabbath in his new sphere. The 
University under his care greatly flourished, so that it was said, “it became a 
Lebanon out of which were taken cedars for building the house of God through- 
out the land.” In 1643, he was sent as one of the Commissioners from Scot- 
land to the Westminster Assembly of Divines, where he continued for four 
years. On his return he resumed his labors at St. Andrews with all his former 
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zeal. In 1660, his work, entitled, “Lex Rex,” was taken notice of by govern- 
ment—it was burnt, first at Edinburgh by the hands of the hangman, and then 
some days after by the hands of the infamous Sharpe, under the windows of 
the author’s college at St. Andrews. He was deposed from all his offices and 
summoned to answer at next parliament on a charge of high treason. But it 
was too late—he was on his death-bed; he returned for answer, that he be- 
hooved to answer his first summons, and that ere their day arrived, he should 
be where few kings and great folks come. He died, March 20, 1661. 

We have given this sketch—mostly in the language of the editor—as the best 
mode we had of presenting the reader with an idea of the letters themselves, 
as the heart of the man is fully laid open in them. The whole number is three 
hundred and fifty-two, and all abound in the truest love of Christ and in the 
soundest religious sentiments. We subjoin a single one both as a specimen 
and also for the sake of what it contains. 


“LETTER CLXIV. 
“TO JOHN FLEMING, BAILLIE OF LEITH. 


“ Worthy, and Dearly Beloved in the Lord,—Grace, mercy, and peace be 
unto you.—I received your letter. I wish that I could satisfy your desire, in 
drawing up, and framing for you a Christian directory; but the learned have 
done it before me, more judiciously than I can; especially Mr. Rodgers, 
Greenham, and Perkins: notwithstanding, I shall show you what I would have 
been at, myself; howbeit I came always short of my purpose. 

“1. That hours of the day, less or more time, for the word and prayer, be 
given to God, not sparing the twelfth hour, or mid-day, howbeit it should then 
be the shorter time. 

“2. In the midst of worldly employments, there should be some thoughts of 
sin, death, judgment, and eternity, with, at least, a word or two of ejaculatory 
prayer to God. 

“3. To beware of wandering of heart in private prayers. 

“4. Not to grudge, howbeit ye come from prayer without sense of joy :— 
down-casting, sense of guiltiness, and hunger, are often best for us. 

“5. That the Lord’s day, from morning to night, be spent always either in 
private or public worship. 

“6. That words be observed, wandering and idle thoughts be avoided, sud- 
den anger and desire of revenge, even of such as persecute the truth, be guard- 
ed against; for we often mix our zeal with our wild-fire. 

“7, That known, discovered, and revealed sins, that are against the con- 
science, be eschewed, as most dangerous preparatives to hardness of heart. 

“8. That in dealing with men, faith and truth in covenants and trafficking 
be regarded, that we deal with all men in sincerity ; that conscience be made 
of idle and lying words; and that our carriage be such, as that they who see 
it, may speak honorably of our sweet Master and profession. 

“9, [have been much challenged, 1. For not referring all to God, as the 
last end; that I do not eat, drink, sleep, journey, speak, and think for God. 
2. That I have not benefited by good company ; and that I left not some word 
of conviction, even upon natural and wicked men, as by reproving swearing 
in them, or because of being a silent witness to their loose carriage, and 
because I intended not in all companies to do good. 3. That the woes and 
calamities of the Kirk, and of particular professors, have not moved me. 
4. That at the reading of the life of David, Paul, and the like, when it hum- 
bled me, I, (coming so far short of their holiness,) labored not to imitate 
them, afar off at least, according to the measure of God’s grace. 5. That un- 
repented sins of youth were not looked to, and lamented for. 6. That sudden 
stirrings of pride, lust, revenge, love of honors, were not resisted and mourned 
for. 7. That my charity was cold. 8. That the experiences I had of God’s 
hearing me in this and the other particular, being gathered, yet ina new 
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trouble I had always, (once at least,) my faith to seek, as if I were to begin at 
A BC again. % That I have not more boldly contradicted the enemies, 
speaking against the truth, either in public church-meetings, or at tables, or 
ordinary conference. 10. That in great troubles, I have received false reports 
of Christ’s love, and misbelieved* him in his chastening; whereas the event 
hath said, * All was in mercy.’ 11, Nothing more moveth me, and weigheth} 
my soul, than that I could never for my heart, in my prosperity, so wrestle in 
prayer with God, nor be so dead to the world, so hungry and sick of love for 
Christ, so heavenly minded, as when ten stone-weight of a heavy cross was 
upon me. 12. That the cross extorted vows of new obedience, which ease 
hath blown away, as chaff before the wind. 13. That practice was so short 
and narrow, and light so long and broad. 14. That death hath not been often 
meditated upon. 15. That | have not been careful of gaining others to Christ. 
16. That my grace and gifts bring forth little or no thankfulness. 

“There are some things, also, whereby | have been helped; as,—1. I have 
benefitted by riding alone a long journey, in giving that time to prayer. 2, 
By abstinence, and giving days to God. 3. By praying for others; for by 
making an errand to God for them, I have gotten something for myself. 4, ] 
have been really confirmed in many particulars, that God heareth prayers; and, 
therefore, I used to pray for anything, of how little importance soever. 5, He 
enabled me to make no question, that this mocked way, which is nicknamed, 
is the only way to heaven. 

“ Sir, these, and many more occurrences in your life, should be looked unto: 
and —1l. Thoughts of atheism should be watched over, as, If there be a God 
in heaven; which will trouble and assault the best, at some times. 2 Growth 
in grace should be cared for, above all things; and falling from our first love 
mourned for. 3. Conscience made of praying for the eneinies who are blinded. 

“Sir, I thank you most kindly for the care of my brother, and of me also. 
1 hope it is laid up for you, and remembered in heaven. 

“T am still ashamed with Christ’s kindness to such a sinner as I am: he 
hath left a fire in my heart, that hell can not cast water on, to quench or ex- 
tinguish it. Help me to praise, and pray for me; for ye have a prisoner's 
blessing and prayers. 

“ Remember my love to your wife. Grace be with you. 

Yours, in Christ Jesus, 
Aberdeen, March 15, 1637. S. R.”—pp. 242-244. 


Historical View of the Language and Literature of the Slavic Nations ; with a 
sketch of their Popular Poetry. By Tatvi. With a Preface by Eowarp 
Rosginson, D.D., {LD.: Author of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” &c. 
New York: George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1850. 8vo, pp. 412. 

Tue people, of whose language and literature an account is given in this 
volume, form one of the great divisions of the human family. They number 
over seventy millions, and occupy a region extending from the Adriatic, the 
range of the Balkan, and the Euxine on the south, to the ley Ocean on the 
north, and eastwards and westwards from Kamtschatka and the Russian Islands 
of the Pacific as far as to the Baltic and along the banks of the rivers Elbe, 
Muhr, and Raab again tothe Adriatic. It is not possible to ascertain with 
certainty the time when they first entered Europe ; it was probably about seven 
or eight hundred years before Christ, although the first distinct mention of them 
by historians is not earlier than the middle of the sixth century of the Chris- 
tian era. The existing nations of the Slavic race may be divided into two 
great branches, the Eastern Branch and the Western Branch; the Eastern, 
embracing the Russians, the Illyrians, and the Bulgarians; the Western, the 
Bohemians, Moravians and Slovaks, the Poles, and the Sorabians. The lan- 
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ages spoken by these several nations have a corresponding division. There 
is, first, the Old or Church Slavonic, the language of their Bible, no longer a 
living tongue: then, the Russian, [llyrico-Servian, Vindish, and Bulgarian, of 
the Eastern branch: and, lastiy, the Bohemian, Polish and Sorabic in Lusatia, 
of the Western Branch. 

The reader will now better understand the arrangement of the contents of 
the volume. It is divided into four parts,—the first Part gives the history of 
the Old or Church Language and Literature ; the second Part, the history of 
the Language and Literature of the Eastern Slavi, divided into chapters, each 
of which treats of a particular language and literature, the chapters, in case 
of subordinate dialects, being divided into sections; the third Part, of the Lan- 
guage and Literature of the Western Slavi, divided in the same way; the 
fourth Part, contains a sketch of the Popular Poetry of the Slavic nations. 
The history of each literature is divided into the appropriate periods and the 
principal writers are enumerated. The arrangement of the work, which is a 
matter of no small moment when the materials are so multifarious, is excel- 
lent, the contents have been collected with judgment and laborious diligence, 
the style is perspicuous ; indeed, the work is well done in all its parts. 

It is well known that the present work appeared originally as an essay in 
the Biblical Repository in 1834. That essay was received with much favor 
by scholars at home and abroad. It was partly to satisfy the demand for 
copies of it, that the present more complete work was undertaken. It supplies 
a deficiency in English literature even to a greater extent, perhaps, than did 
Prescott’s History of Spanish Literature, and is, equally with that work, an 
honor to American scholarship. 

In reading this volume we have met with several things which have much 
interested us. 

It is a fact of no small moment that these nations owe their written language 
te the introduction of Christianity among them, in the same way as do the 
Sandwich Islanders and other heathen nations, at the present day, while the 
versions of the Scriptures in their native tongue laid the foundation of their 
national literature. ‘They had neither an alphabet nor, to any great extent, a 
literature till they were converted to Christianity. We will venture in this 
connection to make an extract of considerable length, describing the first in- 
troduction of Christianity among them. 


“Cyril, or, according to his baptismal name, Constantine, and Methodius 
his brother, must be reckoned among the benefactors of mankind; for it was 
they who procured for the Slavic nations, so early as the ninth century, the in- 
estimable privilege of reading the Holy Scriptures in a language familiar to 
their ears and minds; whilst the sacred volume yet remained, for centuries 
after, inaccessible to all the other European Christians, the exclusive property 
of the priesthood. They were born in Thessalonica, in the early part of the 
ninth century, of a noble family, it does not appear whether of Greek or of 
Slavic extraction. Macedonia, of which province Thessalonica was in the 
times of the Romans the capital, was inhabited by many Slavi at a very early 
period. Constantine, who obtained by his learning and abilities the surname 
of the Philosopher, could have learned Slavic here, even without belonging to 
the Slavic nation. As a flourishing commercial city, this place was peculiarly 
favorable for learning languages ; and it was probably here too, that Constan- 
tine learned Armenian; for the introduction of several Armenian letters into 
the Slavic alphabet seems to prove, that this language was not unknown to 
him. When grown up, his parents sent him to Byzantium, where he entered 
the clerical profession. 

“It is reported that there came ambassadors from the Khazares, a Hunnic- 
Tartaric tribe, to the emperor Michael, to ask for a teacher in Christianity. 
On the recommendation of [gnatius, Constantine was chosen for this mission, 
as being particularly qualified by his eloquence and piety. On the road he 
stopped for some time in Cherson on the Dnieper, where he learned the Kha- 
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zaric language. The empire of the Khazares extended from the Volga and 
the Caspian Sea, across the Caucasian isthmus and the peninsula of Taurida, 
as fur as to Moldavia and Walachia. Several Slavic tribes were tributary to 
them; but about the middle of the ninth century, at the time of Cyril’s mission, 
their power began to decline ; their vassals became their enemies, and gradu- 
ally their conquerors ; until towards the end of the tenth and at the beginning 
of the eleventh century, their empire became entirely extinct. Constantine 
converted and baptized their Khan, whose example was followed by a great 
part of the nation. It was probably after he had returned from this mission, 
that Cyril went to convert the Bulgarians. At this time, or just before, ac- 
cording to Dobrovsky’s opinion, he invented the Slavic letters, and translated 
the Gospels, during his stay in Byzantium. This however is nothing more 
than an hypothesis, against which other hypotheses have been started by other 
scholars. Between A. D. 861 and 868, there came another embassy to the 
emperor from the Moravian prince Rostislav, who asked for a teacher, not only 
to instruct his subjects in Christianity more perfectly than it had been done 
before, but also to teach them to read. Most of the Moravians were already 
baptized. Constantine, accompanied by his brother Methodius, was sent to 
Moravia, where the people received them with expressions of joy. They intro- 
duced here the Slavic liturgy, and preached in the Slavic language.”—pp. 31-38, 

The whole Bible, however, was not translated. It is probable “that the 
Codex of Moscow of A. D. 1499, the most ancient eristing copy of the whole 
Bible in the Old Slavic, is the first which was ever wholly completed.” 

The history of Bohemian Literature is one of great interest to all Protest- 
ants. The writer justly remarks, “that of all the Slavic languages, the Bo- 
hemian dialect with its literature is the only one, which, in the mind of the 
protestant reader, can excite a more than general interest. Not so much in- 
deed by its own nature, in which it differs little from the other Slavic lan- 
guages; but from those remarkable circumstances, which in the night of a de- 
generate Romanism, made the Bohemian tongue, with the exception of the 
voice of Wickliffe, the first organ of truth. Wickliffe’s influence, however 
great and decided it may have been, was nevertheless limited to the theolo- 
gians and literati of the age; his voice did not find that responding echo 
among the common people, which alone is able to give life to abstract doc- 
trines. It was in Boherma, that the spark first blazed up into a lively flame, 
which a century later spread an enlightening fire over all Europe. The names 
of Huss and Jerome of Prague can never perish; although less success has 
made them less current than those of Luther and Melancthon. In no language 
of the world has the Bible been studied with more zeal and devotion; no na- 
tion has ever been more willing to seal their claims upon the Word of God 
with their blood. The long contests of the Bohemians for liberty of conscience, 
and their final destruction, present one of the most heart-rending tragedies to 
be found in human history. Not less ready to maintain their convictions with 
the pen than with the sword, the theological literature of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and the first twenty years of the seventeenth centuries, is of an extent 
with which that of no other Slavic language can be compared. It is true, how- 
ever, that most of these productions bear decidedly the stamp of the period in 
which they were written. Dictated by the polemical spirit of the age, and for 
the most part directed by one protestant party against another, there is very 
little to be found in them to gratify the Christian, or from which the theoiogi- 
cal student of the present day could derive any other than historical instruc- 
tion. On the other hand, while the theological literature of all the other Slavic 
nations is almost exclusively limited to sermons, catechisms, prayer-books, and 
other devotional exercises, among the Bohemians alone do we meet with exe- 
getical researches and interpretations, founded on a scientific examination of 
the original text of the Scriptures.”—pp. 147, 142. , 

We are bound to say, however, that we do not find any works in the Slavic 
language, of preéminent power, which should be placed among the great pro- 
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ductions of the human mind. The only portion of Slavic litefature, which 
appears to be original and characteristic, is the Popular Poetry ; the fourth 

rt of the treatise contains several translations of songs and ballads, which 
possess very great merits, 


Mahomet and his Successors. By Wasnineton Irvine. In two volumes. 
Vol. Il. New York: George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1850. pp. 500. 


Tats work, the first volume of which we noticed in our February number, 
describes one of the most remarkable phenomena in the history of man. The 
resent volume traces the progress of the Moslem dominion from the death of 
Mahomet in A. D., 622, to the invasion of Spain, A. D.,710. In the conclusion 
of this volume, the author intimates the possibility that he may hereafter narrate 
the conquest of Spain. We hope he will do so, Each volume would possess 
a unity, while together they would form the distinct but harmonious parts of a 
larger whole. 
he field which the present volume occupies will be best seen from the re- 
view which the author takes at the close, of the ground he has passed over. 


“We have thus accomplished our self-allotted task. We have set forth, in 
simple and succinct narrative, a certain portion of this wonderful career of 
fanatical conquest. We have traced the progress of the little cloud which 
rose out of the deserts of Arabia, ‘no bigger than a man’s hand,’ until it has 
spread out and overshadowed the ancient quarters of the world and all their 
faded glories. We have shown the handful of proselytes of a pseudo prophet, 
driven from city to city, lurking in dens and caves of the earth; but at length 
rising to be leaders of armies and mighty conquerors ; overcoming in pitched 
battle the Roman cohort, the Grecian phalanx, and the gorgeous hosts of Per- 
sia; carrying their victories from the gates of the Caucasus, to the western 
descents of Mount Atlas; from the banks of the Ganges to the Sus, the ulti- 
mate river in Mauritania; and now planting their standard on the pillars of 
Hercules, and threatening Europe with like subjugation.”—pp. 499, 500. 


To say that this volume is well written is to state but a small part of its 
merits. The artistic selection of the events to be brought into the narration, 
those events only being selected which give a clear idea of the whole, the dis- 
tinctness of the narrative, in which every fact is projected so as readily to be 
apprehended by the mind, and the air of romance, which, without affecting the 
reality, invests the whole history with a poetical coloring, are beyond all 
praise. Irving has often been compared with Goldsmith in several respects, 
among others, as a historian. But, here beyond all question, we think, the 
palm must be given to our countryman. It seems to us, indeed, that the his- 
tories written by our author present models almost faultless of the class of 
historical writings to which they belong. 


———o—eeeeeee0>@reerrm—* 


Elements of Scientific Agriculture ; or the Connection between Science and the 
“Art of Practical Farming. Prize Essay of the New York State Agricultural 
Society. By Joun P. Norron, Professor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale 
College. Albany: Erastus H. Pease & Co. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 
pp. 208. 1850. 

We should be glad to see this volume in the possession of every family in 
the State, and taught in every school in the State. We know of no knowledge 
which would act so directly on the prosperity of our citizens as a knowledge 
of the scientific principles of Agriculture—hardly any, which would tend 
more to elevate the intellectual character of the people. Agriculture as here 
expounded has that combination of the Practical and the Theoretical, which, 
while it elevates the former above mere toil and relieves it of much of its la- 
boriousness, gives healthful exercise to the intellect, and restrains the latter 
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within the bounds of legitimate inductions. We have read this book with care, 
and we do not hesitate to give it our unqualified approbation. It has several 
peculiar excellencies. In the first place, it is really scientific. ‘The scientific 
principles upon which the .?rt of agriculture rests, are derived from various 
sciences, but especially from Chemistry. Now there is a very great difference 
between reading up on these subjects so as to compile a book, and writing on 
these subjects from a mastery of them—a difference between that general in- 
formation which belongs to all well read men, and true scientific knowledge, 
When we say, therefore, that this book is really scientific, we mean specific- 
ally, it is written by a scientific man. In the second place, it contains science 
scientifically applied to practice. There is a science of the application of 
scientific principles to individual cases. Indeed, it is this which appropriately 
constitutes the Science of Agriculture. The science of agriculture derives 
its principles from other sciences, as Chemistry, Natural Philosophy and the 
like. That, which it has as peculiar to itself, is, the deduction of general laws 
and principles of reasoning, by which these scientific principles thus derived 
are applied to the culture of the earth. A knowledge of these sciences is 
not necessarily a knowledge of scientific agriculture. A good chemist is not 
necessarily a scientific farmer. This point—what precisely is the science of 
agriculture as distinct from a mere collection of scientific principles from other 
sciences—has been often overlooked. We have been particularly pleased, 
therefore, that the author has throughout the volume developed the ground 
and nature of the reasonings by which these principles are applied. In the 
last place, the book is happily arranged and written with great perspicuity. 
We trust it will have an extensive circulation. We doubt not the judgment 
of the New ¥ork State Agricultural Society, who awarded to it its prize, will 
be fully confirmed by the community. 


ee eee ee 


The Sermons of the Right Reverend Jeremy Taylor, D.D., Lord Bishop of Down, 
Connor and Dromore. Complete in one volume. Comprising a course for 
the whole year, and a Supplement of Sermons on various subjects and oc- 
easions. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 285 Broadway. 1850. 


Tue presumption in regard to any work that comes from the press of Robert 
Carter & Brothers, is—if it be a new one, that it is sound in doctrine and 
pure in morals—if it be an old one, that it is one of the standards of Christian 
literature. The present volume is all solid food. Nothing is wasted on pre- 
face, introductory essay by some distinguished modern, biographical sketch, 
or explanatory remarks ; we come at once to the matter in hand and can march, 
if we please, straight through the five hundred and sixty-four large octavo 
pages with double columns, without let or hindrance. And whosoever does 
so, will have met with more eloquent appeals, with more picturesque descrip- 
tions, with more poetical imagery, with more felicitous expressions, with 
more curious learning, than is to be found in any other seventy-four sermons 
in the language, while he will prove himself no ordinary scholar if he has un- 
derstood all the learned allusions, or even mastered the Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew quotations. Besides, he will have met with much to arouse the feel- 
ings, to warn of danger, to excite to piety, and to fill the soul with pure and 
lofty emotions. But to do more than direct the attention of the reader to 
the sermons of Jeremy Taylor, in a notice like this, would be paying a some- 
what equivocal compliment to his intelligence and taste. 


The Psalms, Translated and Explained. By J. A. ALexanper, Professor in 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton. Vol. 1. New York: Baker & 
Scribner, 145 Nassau-st. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 1850. 

Sometmes an author’s name carries with it all the recommendation which 
his book requires. It is not unlike this with the volume before us. The ac- 
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complished author is justly distinguished for biblical learning. His well- 
known commentary on Isaiah is exceedingly valuable and stands deservedly 
high. Its reputation alone would be sufficient to render the success of a 
similar commentary from the same scholar quite certain. Accordingly the 
present work needs no array of testimonials to give it currency. Intending at 
first only to abridge and publish in a more available form Hengstenberg’s 
commentary on the Psalms, the Professor has so far changed his plan as to 
have produced not a mere translation but a new work, Its basis, however, is 
the work of Hengstenberg, to whom due acknowledgment is rendered in the 
preface. The volume before us professes to give a new, literal and idiomatic 
version of the Psalms, from the Ist to the 50th, inclusive. Appended to the 
translation of each verse, are appropriate comments, intended not so much to 
elicit devotional sentiment, in the reader, as to present the exact meaning of 
the writer. In this manner the author has undertaken to realize the idea _pro- 

ed to himself of an “ amplified translation,” to form an exegetical basis on 
which the religious teacher and the private Christian can erect a devotional, 
doctrinal or practical superstructure of their own. 

Thus far he has been eminently successful in the execution of his plan. 
We very much like the literalness of his translation. We like his preserving, 
as far as practicable, the Hebrew idiom. We like the clear and elaborate 
analysis which he has prefixed to each psalm. It is just what is wanted to put 
the reader on the line of a true exposition. Evidently prepared with the utmost 
care and stated with great precision, it furnishes him at the outset of his ex- 
amination of a psalm, with a correct general idea of its significance. 

The commentary annexed to the translation of each verse, at least for the 
use of ministers and religious teachers, is admirable. It seems less happily 
adapted to the general reader, owing to the introduction of divers techmecal 
forms of expression, not familier to the popular mind. ‘These render it occa- 
sionally somewhat scholastic, although it is less so than the author’s comment- 
ary on Isaiah. We are not sure, however, but more is gained in point of ex- 
pression than is lost in point of perspicuity. 

A very frequent fault with commentaries is that of dodging the sterner diffi- 
culties of interpretation or covering them beneath heaps of verbiage. Not so 
in the volume before us. On the contrary, we have admired to see how fear- 
lessly the author grapples with the difficulties which he encounters, and with 
what masterly ability and candor he disposes of them. It would be too much 
to say that we invariably adopt his conclusions, but not too much to say that 
they are always candid and entitled to great respect. His style, by its sin- 
gular transparency, is happily adapted to a work of exposition. Nor will any 
one, we think, study the present volume without feeling that it fully sus- 
tains the already high reputation of its author for biblical scholarship and in- 
terpretation. We anticipate with much pleasure the forthcoming volumes 
which are necessary to complete the work. We are confident they will be a 
rich contribution to our religious literature. 


Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution; or, Illustrations, by pen and pencil, of 
the History, Scenery, Biography, Relics and Traditions of the War for Inde- 
ndence. By Benson J. Lossine. With six hundred engravings on wood, 

y Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from original sketches by the author. Nos. 

I—IV, to be completed in about 20 numbers. New York: Harper & Broth- 

ers, 82 Cliff street. 1850. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

Jupaine from the first four numbers, the execution of this work will be fully 
equal to the promises in the title-page; and, when thus executed, it will be a 
book of very great value, which it would be well to have placed in the pos- 
session of every family in the land. The incidents which are recorded will 
interest every member of the household, and the engravings made familiar in 
youth would fix the events vividly and permanently in the mind. In order to 
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present some idea of the work, we subjoin a list of the illustrations in the 
second number. 

“1. Site of the first Interview between Gates and Burgoyne.—2. Medal 
awarded to Gates.—3. Portrait and Signature of Silas Deane.—4. The Reide- 
sel House.—5. Its Cellar where the Ladies of the British Army were con- 
cealed.—6. Reception of Baroness Reidesel by General Schuyler—7. Place 
where Lovelace was executed.—8. ‘ Bloody Run.—9. Fort Miller Fording- 
place.—10. Plan of Fort Edward.—11. Balm of Gilead at Fort Edward.—12, 
‘Jane M‘Crea Tree.—13. A River Batteau—1I4. ‘Jane M‘Crea Spring’— 
15. Her Grave.—16. Mouth of Fort Edward Creek.—17. Curious Skull.—18, 
‘Cob Money.—19, View at Glenn’s Falls.—20. William’s Rock.—21. Por- 
trait of Hendrick, the Mohawk Sachem.—22. Bloody Pond.—23. Fort William 
Henry.—24. Ruins of Fort George.—25. View at the Head of Lake George. 
—26. Long Point and Vicinity —27. Sabbath-Day Point.—28. Map of Lake 
George.—29. Roger’s Rock.—30. Plan of Ticonderoga.—31. Portrait of a 
living Soldier of the Revolution.—32. Ruins of Ticonderoga at Sunset.—33, 
The Bakery of the Fort.” 

The work is written in the form of travels, the author following in the nar- 
rative the course which he followed as an artist in sketching the scenes. We 
would only suggest that some of the ordinary incidents of travel would be 
better omitted, as not suited to the importance of the general subject, and the 
permanent character of the work. 





Redwood; A Tale. By the Author of “Hope Leslie,” &c. Author's revised 
edition. Complete in one volume. New York: George P. Putnam, 155 
Broadway. 1850. 


Wuart changes in the world of novel-readers have taken place since this 
“Tale” first saw the light. Young misses who languished over the loves of 
Ellen and Westall, are now staid matrons. Staid matrons who rejoiced in the 
wisdom and worth of “ Aunt Debby,” have passed somewhat farther on in life, 
and there are some elderly gentlemen now who have done with such things, 
that twenty years ago did not think it beneath them to grow sentimental over 
the joys and sorrows of “Redwood.” All these will be glad, we think, to 
grow young again over this enchanting story, and perhaps some of the younger 
generation will be curious to learn what kind of works pleased their fathers 
and mothers years ago: and we, who belong to the elder generation, are not 
afraid to have the experiment tried. 





Cuba and the Cubans ; Comprising a history of the Island of Cuba, its present 
social, political, and domestic condition ; also, its relations to England and 
the United States. By the author of “ Letters from Cuba.” With an Ap- 
pendix, containing important statistics, and a Reply to Senor Saco on An- 
nexation; translated from the Spanish. New York: Samuel Hueston, 139 
Nassau street. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1850. &vo, pp. 251. 


In addition to the subjects mentioned in the title-page, there is an interest- 
ing chapter on the geography of the island, another on the state of religion, 
and one on public education. Recent events connected with Cuba impart an 
interest to this work, though, independent of this consideration, it contains 
much interesting matter. The recommendation of annexation may prejudice 
the reader against it, but as there is no very great probability of such an event, 
we would advise him to forego the prejudice and receive the information. For 
our own part, if what is said in this volume is to be relied on, and we have no 
reason to doubt it, we think the Cubans would be fully justified in attempting 
a revolution for themselves, if they have the least prospect of success—cr 
almost if they have not, since no change, it would almost seem, could be for 
the worse. 
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The History of England from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of 
James the Second, 1688. By Davin Hume, Esq. A new edition, with the 
Author’s last corrections and improvements. ‘To which is prefixed a short 
account of his life, written by himself. In 6 vols. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff Street. 1850. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

The History of England from the Accession of James II. By Tuomas Bas- 
weton Macaunay. Vols. I. and II. From the last London edition. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff street. 1250. New Haven: 
T. H. Pease. 

The History of the Decline and Fall y hang Roman Empire. By Epwarp Gris- 
pox, Esq. With Notes, by the Rev. H. H. Mirman, Prebendary of St. 
Peter’s and Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. A new edition, to 
which is added a complete Index of the whole work. In6 vols. Vols. 1-3. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff street. 1850. New 
Haven: TT’. H. Pease. 

Here are fourteen volumes—six volumes of Hume, two volumes of Mac- 
aulay, and six volumes of Gibbon—printed on good paper and with good type, 
for four dollars and twenty cents in paper covers and for five dollars and sixty 
cents in binding. But though they are sold at so low a price, they are by no 
means to be reckoned among “ cheap publications.” If the enterprise of rival 
publishers shall always manifest itself in the publication of such standard 
works, book buyers will not only have nothing to complain of on account of such 
emulation, but will themselves be without any apology, if they shall allow the 
cheap trash of the day to accumulate in their libraries. Nothing need be 
said by us as to the value of these histories themselves; that is well known 
and universally acknowledged. We will merely refer to the character of the 
editions. And with respect to this, we need only say that they are perfect cop- 
ies of the best editions—they have the same extended tables of contents, the 
same full indexes, and the date at the top of each page, together with all 
the Appendixes, Prefaces, Notes, and also the portraits of Hume, Gibbon and 
Macaulay. 


Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine-Work and Engineering. Ottver Byrne, 
Editor. New York: D. Appleton & Company. New Haven: T. H. Pease, 
Chapel street. 

We have already noticed the first six numbers of this Dictionary. Since 
our notice, eight additional numbers have been published. They fully sustain 
the high character of the work. The more we see of this work, the better 
we like it. In style and matter, in type and paper, and in the drawings—and 
the drawings are very numerous,—it is alike excellent. We should suppose 
it must be of very great utility to machinists, engineers and inventors. We 
observe in the present numbers a long article on Docks, with an account of 
the Dry-dock at Brooklyn, on Dredging and Dredging machines, on Electri- 
city and its various applications by means of machinery, Electro-Metallurgy, 
Engines, extending through three numbers, and the like. 


RPP PPI LLL 


History of the Puritans in England and the Pilgrim Fathers. London: Thom- 
as Nelson, Paternoster Row. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


Tarts volume is made up of two separate works, of which the history of the 
Puritans is written by the Rev. W. H. Stowell, Professor of Theology in 
Rotherham College, England, and the history of the Pilgrim Fathers by D. 
Wilson, F.S.A. Scot., “author of Cromwell and the Protectorate,” and of other 
works. These histories are preceded by an account of the Fathers of the 
English Church, Tindal, Frith, Robert Barnes, Ridley, Latimer, Cranmer, 
Hooper and Bradford. These several histories bring to the notice of the 
reader some of the wisest and best men of the Church of Christ in England, 
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men, who, differing as they did on many questions of less importance, agreed 
in all the great principles of the Protestant Reformation. 

The work seems to be faithfully compiled from the original authorities, and 
it contains in condensed statements the most important events in the church 
history of England, though neither the style of the writing nor the character 
of the reflections will give it a prominent place in English literature. 


Ann nnn eee 


The Acts of the Apostles: according to the text of Augustus Hahn ; with Notes 
and a Lexicon: for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and Theological Seminaries. 
By Joun J. Owen, D.D., Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages and 
Literature in the Free Academy in New York City. Accompanied by a 
finely engraved Map. New York: Leavitt & Company, 191 Broadway. 1850, 
Dr. Owen, the Editor of this work, is already favorably known as the ed- 

itor of several of the Greek classics for the use of schools. He has now 

added to his series the Acts of the Apostles, in an approved text, and an un- 
commonly beautiful typography. In the Notes, syntactical and idiomatic dif- 
ficulties are often resolved by reference to the best grammars of the Greek 
classical language, and where peculiarities of the New Testament Greek oc- 
cur, reference is made to the grammars of Winer and Stuart. In the remarks, 
which partake of the nature of a commentary, the editor acknowledges his 
obligations to Kuinoel, Bloomfield, Trollope, and others. The Lexicon at- 
tached, is abridged from Dr. Robinson’s Lexicon of the New Testament. 

The whole appears to be judiciously executed, and will serve as a pleasant 

and able introduction to the entire volume, of which the Acts are a part. 


eee 


The Gospel its own Advocate. By Geonce Grirrix, LL.D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: G. S. Appleton, 164 Ches- 
nut street. 1850. &vo. pp. 252. 

We think this is one of the best written books which has recently come 
from the American press. It has several of the chief excellencies of style 
without any prominent defect; perspicuity, energy, and beauty. Every prop- 
osition is stated directly and without circumlocution. Every argument is laid 
down with a precision which is the natural result of habits of mental energy. 
There is no lifeless accumulation of words indolently substituted for the single 
expression which a mind in action would seize on; nor is there any soaring 
mysteriously in fog. At the same time, there is a vigor which reminds one of 
the contest of animated debate. We only mark as somewhat detracting from 
the elegance of the diction. an occasional use of trite metaphorical language. 

With respect to the matter, the author does not profess to advance any new 
arguments, though he attributes more weight than is usual to several] particular 
considerations. If however, the force of an argument is to be estimated by 
the impression which the statement of it makes upon the mind, then, there are 
many arguments in this treatise which will have all the force of new ones, 
though they are not absolutely new. 


Studies in Christian Biography: or, Hours with Theologians and Reformers. 
By Samvuet Oseoop, Minister of the Church of the Messiah in New York. 
New York: C. 8S. Francis & Co., 252 Broadway. 1850. 12mo, pp. 395. 
New Haven: Thomas H. Pease. 

Tur Theologians and Reformers commemorated in this book are the follow 
ing—Augustine, Chrysostom, Jerome, John Calvin, Teresa of Spain, Faustus 
Socinus, Hugo Grotius, George Fox, Swedenborg, John Wesley, Jonathan 
Edwards, John Howard. The life, the times, and the associates of these dis- 
tinguished men are written with great thoroughness and research, and with 
remarkable spirit and facility of illustration and style. There are but few 
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men who can write such biographies as these. Their characters and writings 
and influence are viewed from the stand point of the author, but with no sec- 
tarian littleness and with a good degree of sympathy for the devout spirit in 
whatever form it is seen. The book is well worth the reading, and deserves a 
place in the library of the scholar. 


——— — — Oe 


The Literary Remains of the late William B. O. Peabody, D.D, Edited by 
Everett Peasopy. Boston: Benjamin G.Greene. 12mo, pp. 448. 


WE are glad to see this volume, which is a fit companion to the Memoirs 
and Sermons which we noticed in our No. for August, 1849. It will be wel- 
comed by the numerous circle of friends who lament their author. The selec- 
tion of prose writings seems to have been made with judgment and taste, by 
his eldest son, and to consist of those contributions to the North American 
Review, which are of permanent value, and which are most characteristic of 
their author. We are pleased that the three felicitous papers, on “ American 
Forest-trees,” “ Habits of Insects,” “ Biography of Birds,” are included. On 
subjects like these, Dr. Peabody possessed a large fund of accurate knowl- 
edge, which he poured forth most lavishly by means of the most felicitous and 
delightful combinations of style and imagery. Some of the gems of poetry 
which he contributed to our literature, accompany the prose selections. A 
faithful and touching engraving from the portrait of Dr. P. is added, and will 
awaken in many, saddened memories of the past. 


The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith, including a variety of pieces now 
Jirst collected. By James Prior, Fellow of the Society of Antiquarians ; 
Member of the Roy al Irish Academy, Author of the Life of Goldsmith, 
Life of Burke, &c. In four volumes. Vols. IIIf. and IV. New York: 
George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1850. 

We have already noticed the first and second volumes of this new edition 
of Goldsmith, in our February and May numbers. We need do no more now 
than announce the completion of the edition. We commend it to our readers 
as the best American edition. It is elegantly got up, it being well printed on 
good paper, and each volume having a fine steel engraving ; and it is complete. 
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The Life of Luther ; with special reference to its earlier periods, and the —_ 
scenes of the Reformation. By Baxnas Sears, D.D. Am. Sunday Schoo 
Union. 1850. pp. 528. 


Tuts is a valuable contribution to our popular religious reading, a volume 
which will command respect from the candor of its discriminating judgment, 
the accuracy and the thoroughness of its research and the popular and pleas- 
ant style of its narrative. We know of no publishing society in the country 
which is so pains-taking and so successful in the preparation and selection of 
its publications as the American Sunday Schoo] Union. 


Poetry for Schools : designed for reading and recitation. The whole selected 
from the best poets in the English language. By the author of “ American 
Popular Lessons,” &c. A new and revised edition with additions. New 
York: C. S. Francis & Co., 252 Broadway. 1850. 12mo, pp. 396. New 
Haven: Thomas H. Pease. 

Tuese selections are various and tasteful, and accompanied with such bio- 
graphical and critical additions as to supply a want which is felt by many 
teachers, who desire a reading book somewhat higher than those which are 
ordinarily used in schools. 
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The Christian Parent. By Rey. A. B. Muzzy, author of “The Young Maid- 
en,” &c. Boston: Wm. Crosby and H. P. Nichols. 18mo, pp. 320. 


Tuts is a pleasantly written and useful book, on which much pains-taking 
has been bestowed, and which abounds in faithful and sometimes striking ob- 
servations. It is written by a Unitarian clergyman, and on the Unitarian the- 
ory of religion, but on some points, it is better than books written on the more 
correct system of religious truth. 


The Stars and the Earth ; or Thoughts upon Space, Time, and Eternity. Sec- 
ond American from the third English Edition. Boston: Wm. Crosby and 
H. P. Nichols. 1850. 24mo, pp. 88. 


Tus little tract contains much that startles and surprises and delights. It 
uses these aroused thoughts, to lead to noble trains of reflection, and leaves 
behind permanent impressions of the greatness of the universe and of God, 
Ingenious minds will thank the author for the contribution. 


A Treatise on the Structure of the English Language, or, The “Analysis and 
Classification of Sentences and their Component Parts, with Ulustrations and 
exercises adapted to the use of Schools. By Samvuet 8S. Greene, A.M, 
Principal of the Phillips Grammar School, Boston. Philadelphia: Thomas 
Cowperthwaite & Co. 12imo, pp. 258. 


First Lessons in Grammar based upon the Construction and Analysis of Sen- 
tences ; designed as an Introduction to the “ Analysis of Sentences.” By 
Samvet 8S. Greene. Philadelphia: Thomas Cowperthwaite & Co. 12mo, 
pp. 192. 

WE recommend these books to all teachers and students, as containing the 
elements of the only philosophical system of grammar and their application to 
the English language. 


Elements of the rt of Rhetoric. Adapted for use in Colleges and Academies, 
and also for private study. By Henry N. Day. Hudson: W. Skinner & 
Co. 1850. 


WeE regret that want of room cuts short somewhat the notice we had in- 
tended to take of this book. The treatise shows research and much discrim- 
ination in arrangement and classification. We give the general plan of the 
work. After an Introduction on the object of the Art of Rhetoric, the author 
divides the work into two general divisions, Invention and Style. Invention 
is divided into Explanation, Confirmation, Excitation and Persuasion. Style 
is treated of under Absolute Properties, Subjective Properties and Objective 
Properties. There is also an Appendix containing a collection of Themes, 
arranged under heads corresponding to the several parts of Invention. We 
think teachers and others will be interested in examining this treatise. 





Or 


We regret being obliged to postpone the notices of Bishop Hopkins’s “ His- 
tory of the Confessional,” and of Dr. Lardner’s “ Railway Economy in Europe 
and America,” published by Harper & Brothers; and, also of Stephens’s 
“ Farmer’s Guide to Scientific end Peostionl Agriculture,” published by Leon- 


ard Scott & Co. The delay, however, will afford us an opportunity to give 
a fuller account of the last two very important publications. 








